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Dentopak, a soft, flexible packing material designed 
to serve a wide variety of purposes, can save you 
a substantial amount annually ... especially if you 
are now using single-faced corrugated. See its 
money saving possibilities on the chart below... 
send today for a free sample roll! 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





COMMISSION PROCEDURE 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission this week did 

two things that may be expected to contribute to 
efficiency and dispatch of business. One was its reor- 
ganization of itself, as told elsewhere. This reorganiza- 
tion does not go so far as to take advantage of the per- 
mission now afforded by the law to create boards of 
subordinates and to assign them to specific duties in 
order to relieve the commissioners, though the Commis- 
sion has pleaded for the opportunity to do it, but, doubt- 
less, it will result in some expedition of business. We 
do not know why the Commission does not go the whole 
way. 

The other thing was the discontinuance of Hoch- 
Smith proceedings, though the exceptions noted are suf- 
ficient to keep the Hoch-Smith circus before us for some 
time to come. It has been the greatest cause, probably, 
of long drawn-out and ridiculous proceedings before the 
Commission, which does well to realize that fact and 
take action toward abandoning it, to some degree. 

If there is any one thing in our record of which we 
are proud it is that we fought the Hoch-Smith resolution 
when it was first offered and counseled its repeal after 
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it had been adopted. A few followed us, but most of 
those interested temporized with it—both railroads and 
shippers—until at last, like some other things have done 
and will do—it sank of its own weight. Davy Jones’ 
locker is the place for it, with prohibition and N. R. A. 


TRAFFIC WORLD DISTRIBUTION 


A‘ was the case with the June 10 number, containing 
a report of the convention of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs at Peoria, the Traffic World is making an extra 
free distribution of this October 28 number containing a 
full report of the convention of the same organization at 
Baltimore. The circulation of this number will be double 
its usual size. Free copies are being sent to members 
of traffic clubs who are not already subscribers, where 
satisfactory lists could be obtained. 

We do this, as we did it before, partly in our own 
interest, an effort having been made to obtain some addi- 
tional advertising, because of the increased circulation 
offered, in order to help defray the expense of the in- 
creased distribution, and partly, as before, in order to 
disseminate as widely as possible among the kind of 
men who compose the traffic clubs the kind of material 
we think they should have, not only for immediate con- 
sumption, but in order, if possible, to stimulate their ap- 
petites for that kind of reading to the end that they may 
be better informed as to the leading transportation prob- 
lems of national concern; we do it partly also to assist 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in the admirable 
work it is trying to do. 


MUDDY THINKING 


ANY persons, in their approach to the problem of 

motor vehicle competition with the railroads and 
the necessity for some sort of equalization of regulation 
of competing forms of transportation, though funda- 
mentally sound in their theory that there must be such 
equalization, are nevertheless, guilty, more or less, of 
muddy thinking or, at least, lack of clearness and di- 
rectness in presenting their ideas. Instead of asserting 
first and primarily that, if one agency of transportation 
is regulated, another competing kind must be equally 
regulated and in the same way, and then trying to find 
a way out of practical difficulties presented in applying 
this principle, they, rather, present the practical difficul- 








least, he considers them together in his thought as to 
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ties to the minds of their hearers or readers as obstacles what should be done by way of regulation. If there ; 
that make more or less impossible the successful working to be any such confusion, creating it ought at least to 
out of the theory. left to the automobile manufacturers themselves. 
Of this kind were some of the remarks made by R. The difficulty is not that these men do not see th 
C. Fulbright, president of the Association of Practi- problem or that their ideas are fundamentally unsounj 
tioners Before the Interstate Commerce Commiission, as to the way in which it should be solved, but the 
in his address to that body last week. Though agreeing their minds are led astray by side issues. One ought ty 
that there should be regulation of the motor carrier, stick to the thesis that competing kinds of transporta. 
which competes with the railroad, he pointed out that tion should be equally regulated with fairness to ea oo 
present methods of railway regulation, if applied to other and with due consideration for the public interest. 
motor vehicles also, would be too unwieldy and too ex- Admitting this principle does not solve the problem, ty _— 
pensive to be efficacious. It is true that he was arguing pe gure; there are embarrassments in the application of ait 
against present methods, even as applied to the rail- jt, put the embarrassments are incidental and not fun. hon 
roads, and was pleading for simplification and reform qamental. 
of them, but his point henaiee nevertheless, one than can It may be, as Mr. Eastman suggested in his address ae 
and will be used against regulation equalization. to the Interstate Bus and Truck Conference last week Ame 
Incidentally, though Mr. Fulbright says that motor that we shall have to choose between a complete system mg 
vehicle and other kinds of transportation should be reg- of regulation, including all forms of transportation, on _ 
ulated, he thinks each should be regulated by a separate the one hand, and a relapse to free competition, on the on tl 
body expert in that particular kind of transportation. other, but we do not believe so and we do not think Mr. cess 
We do not agree. We think regulation of all kinds of fastman believes so either; that was simply his graphic ty 
transportation should be administered by one and the way of drawing the picture. We do not think that all ligio 
same body, or closely correlated bodies, else there would the regulation now applied to the railroads could or on 
be no sane regulation of transport as a whole and, in oyght to be applied to the motor vehicles, but we do say Gen 
its stead, as we have said before, there would be compe- that as long as it is applied to the railroads the motor st 
tition in regulation as well as in transportation. vehicles ought not to be exempt from it. We believe the in tl 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio answer lies in treating all kinds of transport as parts of ship 
Railroad, in his address this week to the Associated a whole, coordinated transportation system, though each peri 
Traffic Clubs of America, does the same sort of thing. is in the hands of different persons, and equalizing the _ 
He, too, is appreciative of the harm of unregulated com- regulatory measures so that they shall fall fairly on all; Pret 
petition with the regulated railroads, but he gives the if a certain regulatory measure would hamper the motor - 
enemies of the theory of equalization aid and comfort vehicle, then it hampers the railroad and should be re- dire 
by remarking that, perhaps, the resulting harm to the moved from it. It would not, in our opinion, be ex. ~ 
railroads is not as great as many think, because of the tremely difficult to evolve a regulatory system that would of 1 
offset occasioned by the growth of the automobile indus- encompass all forms of transportation and that would we 
try and the consequent increase in railroad traffic. What, be fair and equitable. Then it should be administered car 
may we ask, has the growth of the automobile industry by a body or coordinated bodies with the entire picture jee 
to do with the question of equalization of conditions in mind. gov 
under which competing forms of transportation are al- a 
lowed to operate? Is it argued that, if motor vehicle COTTON RATES STAND 
transportation were regulated, the automobile industry The Commission has refused to suspend Johanson’s I. C. ©. —d 
would fall off to such an extent that railroad traffic 2556, and Cummings’ I. C. C. 342, establishing rates on cotton A. 
9 ‘ in carloads from Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and - 
would suffer? Is it argued that the growth of the auto- texas to Texas ports, dated to be effective October 28. The re 
mobile industry is due in large part to the manufacture _ tariffs establish rates on carload minima of twenty-five thousand, it 
. aie as fifty thousand, and seventy-five thousand pounds on interstate 
of trucks and busses that would not exist if they had to ang foreign traffic, such carload rates being, in effect, intrastate 
operate under fair conditions? It may be, of course, in Texas. Protests asking suspension of those tariffs were made the 
‘ ‘ ' .. by the Southern Pacific, Burlington, Rock Island, Fort Worth, Ke 
that, if motor vehicle transportation were regulated as it ana Denver City and Wichita Valley railroads and Texas port Un 
should be in competition with the railroads, not so many Compress interests. aa 
busses and public carrier trucks would be built. We Th 
: SUSPENDED TARIFFS 
fancy that would not be true to any appreciable extent, i from se 
bet if it t 5 that b besitines In I. and S. No. 3919, the Commission has suspended fro th 
ul, even if 1t were true, wou at be a legitimate argu- October 25 until May 25 schedules in supplement No. 6 . , . 
ment against ualizati i - Toll’s I. C. C. 1315, joint with other agents, and Supplements 
a 6 . a ee ee a wap Nos. 12 and 13 to Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1312, joint with other ne 
tation agencies? agents. The suspended schedules propose to reduce the all- lor 
Mr. Willard makes the mistake that many make, rail rates on alcoholic liquors, in carloads, from eastern points all 
. . P . ? to transcontinental points on the Pacific Coast, in competition 
but of which a railroad president might be expected to with coastwise traffic via the Panama Canal. The following en 
be the last one guilty; he confuses the automobile indus- is illustrative, rates being in cents per 100 pounds on whiskey, 8P 
. : . carloads. = 
try with the motor vehicle transport business—or, at p fr 
From Louisville, Ky., to San Francisco, Calif., present, 275; a 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





If the conversations between 
President Roosevelt and People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
Maxim M. Litvinoff result in diplo- 
matic recognition of the soviet 
regime, it will be possible to trace 
a number of parallels between the France of 1793 and the 
Russia of 1917-33. George Washington extended the hand of 
America to revolutionary France in 1793 when he received 
Citizen Genet as the French envoy. The fact that Genet was 
a blustering, flamboyant, insulting ignoramus who had to be 
sent home because he was utterly impossible has no bearing 
on the recognition. 

Washington, unlike Wilson and the war President’s suc- 
cessors, refused to break with France though her revolution, 
in many ways, was the pattern for what the Russian bolsheviki 
did more than a century later, especially their assault on re- 
ligion and murdering of the nobility and the supposed better 
classes. Secretaries Hamilton and Knox were for breaking 
diplomatic relations while Secretary Jefferson and Attorney 
General Randolph were for continuing relations with France. 
Jefferson, as leader of the republicans, cherished a grateful 
recollection of the service France had rendered the colonists 
in their struggle with the mother country. 

President Roosevelt, it is believed, had in mind the friend- 
ship Russia displayed for the United States in the civil war 
period when he wrote his letter suggesting conversations be- 
tween the countries. 

“It is most regrettable that these great peoples,’ wrote the 
President, “between whom a happy tradition of friendship 
existed for more than a century to their mutual advantage, 
should now be without a practical method of communicating 
directly with each other.” 

Russia, at the time when the British government seemed 
on the point of giving diplomatic recognition to the government 
of the Confederate States of America, sent a powerful fleet to 
American waters. It was the belief then and has been since 
that that was a gesture intended to warn London to have a 
care. A few years later, in 1867, the United States bought 
Alaska from Russia for $7,200,000. Some think of that as a 
move of reciprocity. Others are inclined to think Russia’s 
government was actuated by the motive that probably induced 
Napoleon to cede the whole of Louisiana territory to the United 
States when only New Orleans was desired. 


Napoleon pretended to have made the transfer as a method 
for redressing the balance in Europe by raising the United 
States to a position to be a counter weight against England. 
A “low-brow” belief is that he realized that, if he could get 
any money from the United States for Louisiana, he would be 
just that much ahead. Otherwise the British navy would wrest 
it from France without any compensation. 


Here in Washington the man in the street who recalls 
that the soviet regime has refused to recognize czarist and 
Kerensky government debts to American citizens and the 
United States as binding obligations laughingly inquires where- 
in, in final effect, the course of Russia differs from that of 
Other European countries. Russia repudiates and does not pay. 
The rest of Europe does not repudiate, but neither does it pay. 

Revolutionary France stepped on religion, abolished the 
seven-day week, which, of course, included Sunday and gave 
the months new names. Russia has reviled religion, turned 
churches into warehouses and broken images. That is nothing 
new in the history of the world. Iconoclasts ran wild in the 
low countries while Spain was trying to rule them and broke 
all the images they could find in churches. 

Litvinoff, it is believed, knows too much to permit any 
envoy he sends over to imitate Citizen Genet. The latter made 
Speeches to American audiences on political subjects and only 
made himself persona non grata when he threatened to appeal 
from Washington to the people of the United States to settle 
& dispute between them. 


Parallels in Recognition 
of Revolutionary 
France and Russia 
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A popular notion, backed by ut- 
terances in behalf of NRA codes, is 
that one of the objects of the codes 
is to raise prices so that people will 
be able to obtain as many dollars to 
be used in paying debts as they 
could obtain, by equal exertions, in the days when the debts 
were contracted. No prominent utterance with regard to codes 
has suggested that any prices are too high. True, President 
Roosevelt, in initiating his rail purchase plan, said that steel 
rails were among the few things on which there had been no 
reduction since the war. But he was simply in error on that 
point, according to steel men. 

When Mr. Eastman took up the work of putting the Roose- 
velt idea into execution, he suggested that $35 a ton or less 
would be the right price for steel rails. He invited bids or 
tenders from the steel men, with the suggestion that, if they 
thought the $35 figure too low, they allow the government to 
set its accountants to work on their books. 

Of course, the steel men might have asked where the co- 
ordinator got his idea that any citizen should submit his books 
to government accountants to enable a government officer to 
determine what he thought would be a reasonable price for a 
commodity, but they did not. Instead, they filed a reduced 
price on steel rails with their institute, the agency created 
by the steel code, approved by President Roosevelt, to receive 
notice from the steel men if and when they desired to reduce 
prices. The code requires the man who wants to reduce prices 
to give the institute and the public generally ten days’ notice 
of such a desire. The rail men obeyed the law—if codes are 
law—as the statute under which they were made says they are. 
They filed the cut from $40 a long ton to $37.75 on October 20, 
effective October 30. 

Provisions for the filing of reductions in prices, contained 
in a number of codes, were put in there to prevent “chiseling,” 
a word that has been adopted by President Roosevelt and other 
officers of the government. Eastman asked the steel men to 
name prices on steel rails, presumably so he could do a bit 
of chiseling on prices if the offers did not meet his views as to 
what they should be. 

Among representatives of the steel industry in Washington 
the Eastman invitation is deemed a flat contradiction of the 
idea underlying the steel code—namely, that price-cutting, if 
made, should be done in an orderly way, with notice to every- 
body concerned, and not by the old fashioned sealed bid com- 
petition, with negotiations after the bids have been opened 
designed to bring about still greater cuts in prices. Competi- 
tion of that sort is frowned on in the codes industries have 
made for themselves—or have had them made for them by 
government officers. 

Codes, seemingly, are law for the citizen but not for the 
government officer who may be pining for popular applause on 
account of a swatting of “the interests.” 


NRA Steel Code and 
Eastman Rail Theory 
in Seeming Conflict 





Maryland folk, possibly be- 
cause they have never had one 
of their number as President of 
the United States, are putting 
forth an effort to have some 
recognition accorded to the fact 
that one of them, John Hanson, was the first President of 
the “United States in Congress Assentbled.” They are to hold 
a memorial ceremony at Oxon Hill Manor site, where Hanson 
died on November 15, 152 years ago. The place of his burial 
is not known. They are being led by the John Hanson Society. 

The society has gathered together early papers in which 
Hanson is referred to as the President, including a letter writ- 
ten. by George Washington. The Pennsylvania Gazette, in 
chronicling Hanson’s death, referred to him as “the Hon, John 
Hanson; Esq., late President of the United States.” 

One of the things the society will encounter as a decided 
obstacle to recognition of Hanson as the first President of the 
United States is the fact that the Congress of the United States 
makes no distinction between the Continental Congress before 
and after the adoption of the Articles of Confederation. In its 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, 
the fifteen sessions of the Continental Congress are run to- 
gether without any mark, in the list of names of the presidents 
of Congress, between Thomas McKean of Delaware, the presi- 
dent of the last of the Continental Congress session before the 
Articles of Confederation and John Hanson, the president of the 
“United States in Congress Assembled.” McKean was elected 
July 10, 1781, and Hanson on November 5, 1781. Hanson served 
only one year, Elias Boudinot of New Jersey succeeding him 
on November 4, 1782. 

There were fifteen meetings of the congresses that pre- 
ceded the Congress provided for in the Constitution: and six- 
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teen presidents of them, or it, if one follows the practice of 
referring to all the legislative bodies between September 5, 
1774, the date of the first meeting of a continental congress, 
and March 2, 1789, the date of the last adjournment of a conti- 
nental congress. The present Congress refers to all its prede- 
cessors as “the Continental Congress” and not the continental 
congresses. John Hancock, elected November 23, 1785, resigned 
May 29, 1786, never having actually served as president of 
the session for which he was elected. That is why fifteen 
meetings of the Continental Congress had sixteen presidents. 
The first was Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, and the last Cyrus 
Griffin, also of Virginia. Four of the sixteen were Virginians. 
The Continental Congress, however, had but one secretary, 
Charles Thomson of Pennsylvania, elected September 5, 1774. 





And now Mrs. Roosevelt and the 
women of the cabinet, including Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, have de- 
creed the death of calls on New Year’s 
Day. Among ordinary folks they passed 
out, except among a few of the older 
families, about thirty years ago. 

Why it passed out no one, probably, could say with assur- 
ance of agreement among those who heard his reasons. The 
ardent dry would say the alcoholism resulting from the de- 
termination to be hospitable caused its death. The convivial 
soul might suggest there was not enough drinking material 
provided at many homes to make it worth while making the 
rounds, 

Alexander Graham Bell’s invention, intended originally for 
the deaf, probably killed the custom. The idea of persons 
making formal calls an hour or two after a telephone conversa- 
tion was too much affectation, also too much work, to be 
tolerated. The telephone has also killed practically all the 
old-fashioned calling for the leaving of cards—except among 
army and navy families. They still tote around pounds of 
cards to be left at the doors of other army and navy folk. 
Such calls among them are almost ag obligatory as saluting 
the flag as it passes.—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The American Railway Association announced October 27 
that revenue freight loading the week ended October 21 totaled 
650,482 cars, a decrease of 13,576 under the preceding week, but 
an increase of 8,497 over the corresponding week last year. 
Miscellaneous loading totaled 239,503 cars; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 173,090; grain and grain products, 28,496; forest products, 
24,117; ore, 26,815; coal, 128,317; coke, 6,453; live stock, 23,691. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 14 
totaled 664,058 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. (See Traffic World, Oct. 21.) 
This was an increase of 9,630 cars over the preceding week this 
year, and an increase of 14,368 cars over the corresponding 
week in 1932, but a decrease of 97,538 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1931. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended October 14 
totaled 246,684 cars, a decrease of 1,462 cars below the preced- 
ing week, but 7,501 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 
It was, however, a decrease of 29,943 cars under the correspond- 
ing week in 1931. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
171,727 cars, a decrease of 2,584 cars below the preceding week, 
5,231 cars below the corresponding week last year, and 43,287 
cars below the same week two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 
28,755 cars, a decrease of 3,049 cars below the preceding week, 
4,321 cars below the corresponding week last year and 7,965 
cars below the same week in 1931. In the western district alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the week ended October 
14 totaled 19,156 cars, a decrease of 2,333 cars below the same 
week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 24,747 cars, 209 cars below 
the preceding week but 5,195 cars above the same week in 
1932 and 103 cars above the same week in 1931. 

Ore loading amounted to 31,603 cars, a decrease of 2,108 
cars below the preceding week, but 24,474 cars above the corre- 
a y week in 1932 and 10,123 cars above the same week 
n 1931. 

Coal loading amounted to 129,139 cars, an increase of 17,154 
cars above the preceding week, but 14,573 cars below the cor- 
ee week in 1932 and 22,445 cars below the same week 
n 3 

Coke loading amounted to 6,859 cars, a decrease of 151 cars 
under the preceding week but 1,668 cars above the same week 
last year, and 934 cars above the same week two years ago. 

Live stock loading amounted to 24,544 cars, as increase of 
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2,089 cars above the preceding week, but 345 cars below the 
same week last year and 5,058 cars below the same week two 
years ago. In the western districts alone, loading of live stock 
for the week ended October 14 totaled 20,314 cars, a decrease 
of 33 compared with the same week last year. 

Three districts—Eastern, Allegheny and Northwestern— 
showed increases compared with the preceding year, while the 
Pocahontas, Southern, Central, Western and Southwestern re. 
ported decreases. All districts, however, reported decreases 
compared with the corresponding week in 1931. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the Week ended 
October 14, as compared with the corresponding period of 1932, 
was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,405 and 5,565; live 
stock, 1,617 and 1,947; coal, 28,770 and 32,094; coke, 2,189 and 1,767; 
forest products, 1,810 py 1,111; ore, 3,240 and 1,304; merchandise, 

C. 46,469 co 6,433; miscellaneous, 51,266 and 48,035; total, 
i933 139, 766; "1932, 138, 26. 1931, 163,164. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain ‘and grain products, 2,384 and 2,793; 
live stock, 1,361 and 1,426; coal, 30,172 and 31,972; coke 2,778 and 
i, 745; forest products, 1 “$~ and 911; ‘ore, 7,338 and 495; merchandise, 

Cc. 34, 414 and 36,100; miscellaneous, 44,955 and 39,020; total, 
1933 124, 650; 1932, 114, 463; 1931, 147,666. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and ‘grain products, 251 and 266: live 
stock, 373 and 311; coal, 33,963 and 35,361; coke, 442 - Ps forest 
products, 804 and 443; ore, "360 and 41; merchandise, Cc. 5,328 
oon. bo 5,405; 3; miscellaneous, 5, 306 and 5,546; total, 1933, 46, $37: 1932; “47 628: 

1 3 district: Grain and grain products, 2,559 and 2,963; live 
stock, 879 and 858; coal, 16,141 and 20,938; coke, 307 and 350; forest 
products, 7,378 and 6,429; ore, 665 and 250; merchandise, L. C. L, 
29,299 and 30, 606; miscellaneous, 34,080 and 34, 300; total, 1933, 91,308; 
1932, 96,694; 1931, 108,084, 


Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,602 and 8,656; 
live stock, 7,431 and 6,822; coal, 6,967 and 7,892; coke, 904 and 793; 
ae products, 6,138 and 4,802: ore, 18,316 and 3,351; merchandise, 

L., 19,877 and 20,589; miscellaneous, 30,475 and 28,458; total, 
1938 "97, 10; 71939, 81,363; 1931, 101,265. 

Central’ western district: Grain and grain products, 8,034 and 
8,875; live stock, 10,703 and 11,125; coal, 8,814 and 9,893; coke, 143 and 
105; forest Products, 4,257 and 3, 232: ore, 1,435 and i, 493; merchandise, 
 & L., 23,486 and 24, "545; miscellaneous, 61, 811 and ‘53, 076; total, 1933, 
108,683 ; 1935. 112,333 ; 1931, 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,520 and 3,958; 
live stock, 2,180 and 2,400; coal, 4,312 and 5,562; coke, 96 7s = 
forest products, 3,112 and 2,634; ore, 249 and 196; merchandise, L i 
12,854 and 13, 280; miscellaneous, 28, 791 and 30, 748; total, 1933, 65, “it! 
1932, be 954; i931, 64,194, 

tal, all roads: Grain and grain products, 28,755 and 33,076; live 
Ow 24,544 and 24,889; coal, 129,139 and 143, 712; coke, 6,859. and 
5,191; forest products, a 747 and 19, 552; ore, 31, 603 and 7,129: mer- 
chandise, . 7... 1,727 and 176, 958; miscellaneous, 246,684 and 
239,183; total, 1933, 664, 068: 1932, 649, 690; 1931, 761,596. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1933 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 








1933 1932 1931 

Four weeks in January........... 1,910,496 2,266,771 2,873,211 
Four weeks in February.......... 1,957,981 2,243,221 2,834,119 
Four weeks in March............. 1,841,202 2,280,837 2,936,928 
Five weeks in April... 2,774,134 3,757,863 
Four weeks in May... 2,088,088 2,958,784 
Four weeks in June 1,966,488 2,991,950 
DIVO WHERE TE OOF sccccccicvccces »420,985 3,692,362 
-Four weeks in August........... 2,502,714 2,064,798 2,990,507 
Five weeks in September......... 3,204,551 2,867,37 3,685,983 
Week ended October 7............ 654,428 625,089 763,818 
Week ended October 14........... 664,058 649,690 761,596 

rr mre 22,742,208 22,247,471 30,247,121 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The directors of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
according to a letter sent to the Commission by G,. R. Cooksey, 
secretary, have approved a salary schedule for Daniel Willard, 
president, and George M. Shriver, senior vice-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, providing for $60,000 a year for Mr. Willard 
and $45,000 a year for Mr. Shriver in the period that the Balti: 
more & Ohio has outstanding loans from the R. F. C. The reduc- 
tion of the salaries in question is a condition imposed by the 
R. F. C. in connection with reducing the interest rate of B. & 0. 
loans from the R. F. C. to 5 per cent from July 1, 1933. The 
letter of Mr. Cooksey stated that President Willard’s compensa- 
ay of July 1, 1933, had been $75,000, and Mr. Shriver’s, 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9250, AnD 
Arbor Railroad Co. receivers’ reconstruction loan, has dismissed 
the petition of the receivers for reargument or rehearing. They 
filed that petition on account of the denial of approval of al 
application by the receivers for a loan of $365,243 from the R. F. 
C. Petition for reargument was filed on June 9 but recently the 
receivers said they desired to withdraw the application for 4 
loan because they believed they could get along without the 
money. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10142, permitting the ae, 
head & North Fork R. R. Co. to abandon part of its line of railroa 
in Rowan and Morgan counties, Ky., approved. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





VEGETABLE REPARATION 


HE Commission, on further hearing, in No. 22781, W. C. Cren- 

shaw vs. Charleston & Western Carolina et al., and the 
cases joined with it, has awarded reparation to specified com- 
plainants on carload shipments of fresh or green vegetables, not 
otherwise specified, and cabbage from origins in South Carolina 
to New England and trunk line destinations to the basis of the 
freight rates and refrigeration charges found reasonable in the 
original report, 179 I. C. C., 242. The other complaints covered 
by the report consist of thirty-four sub-numbers under the title 
complaint as follows: Myrtle Beach Farms vs. A. C. L, et al, 
W. H. Schneider vs. S. A. L., H. Bresky & Son vs. A. C. L. 
et al, W. P. Boylston vs. A. C. L., Olivit Brothers, Inc., vs. 
Same, W. H. Schneider vs. Same, R. Nelson Stevens vs. Same, 
Emmert H. Heitmuller et al. vs. Same, John Aiello & Brother 
Corporation vs. Same, R. §S. Allen et al. vs. Same, T. P. Fulmore 
vs, Same, H. Gordon Savage vs. C. & W. C. et al., Chester A. 
Eberly et al. vs. Same, H. L. Moyer et al. vs. Southern et al., 
George Allison & Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. & W. C. et al., W. H. 
Schneider et al. vs. S. A. L. et al., Joseph P. Repp et al. vs. 
Southern et al., Alexander G. Mitchell et al. vs. C. & W. C. 
et al., Sanitary Grocery Co., Inc., et al. vs. S. A. L. et al., F. M. 
Leonard & Co., Inc., vs. C. & W. C. et al., W. C. Crenshaw vs. 
A.C. L., Colley Woods Co., Inc., vs. C. & W. C. et al., John C. 
Crate, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al.. W. C. Deyo & Brother, Inc., vs. 
Same, George Allison & Co., Inc., et al. vs. Same, J. P. Wilson 
vs. S. A. L. et al., George T. Bell Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
Jill Brothers, Inc., vs. A. C. L., and Ershler & Wilensky vs. 
Southern et al.; No. 22892, V. A. Stewart & Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. 
et al, and a sub-number thereunder, A. E. Meyer & Co. et al. 
vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said the majority found 
that the complaints herein should be amended after the statute 
had run to substitute parties other than the named complainants, 
He said he did not concur in such a finding, and expressed the 
opinion that proof here presented was insufficient to support an 
award of damages. 


Definite orders of reparation were issued in favor of W. P. 
Boylston, Olivit Brothers, Inc., Emmert H. Heitmuller and J. 
Lewis Sherwood, Jr., copartners, Sanitary Grocery Co., Inc., 
Colley Woods Co., Inc., Russell Wilson and Frank D. Wilson, 
copartners and complainants in sub-numbers of the title com- 
plaint. Also to S. H. & E. H. Frost, Olivit Bros, Inc., George 
Allison & Co., Inc., W. C. Deyo & Brothers, Inc., J. & G. Lipp- 
man, A. E. Meyer & Co., Sidney Furst & I. Lowenthal, George A. 
Schwitters, E. J. Schwitters, and Elmira M, Schwitters, copart- 
ners, Russell Wilson and Frank D. Wilson, copartners, and Ches- 
ter A. Eberly, I. D. Sayre, E. C. McLean, and W. H. Holloway, 
copartners, complainants in No. 22892; also to A. E. Meyer & 
Co. and Phillips & Sons, Inc., complainants in the sub-number 
under the case just mentioned. All the complaints other than 
those in which award of reparation were made were dismissed. 


COAL TO WESTERN TEXAS 


New rates on coal from points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico to destinations in western Texas, effec- 
tive not later than January 25, have been ordered by the Com- 
mission in No. 24877, Farmers’ Cooperative Gin & Supply 
Association et al. vs. Arkansas Western et al., and two sub- 
numbers thereunder, Cooperative Gin & Supply Co. et al. vs. 
Same, and Blanca Trading Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The 
present rates have been found by division 3 to have been and 
to be unreasonable. Reparation has been awarded to the Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Gin & Supply Society of Big Spring, Tex., 
Spur Grain & Coal Co., and Hazel & Miller. 

Rates from the Walsenburg district in Colorado and the 
McAlester group in the Arkansas-Oklahoma coal region have 
been prescribed in specific amounts. Rates are to be made 
from other origins on the present differential relationship. The 
Commission said no reason appeared for disturbing these rela- 
tionships. The two complaints first named cover rates from 
all origin territories to various destinations in western Texas. 
The third embraces only the rates from the Colorado-New 
Mexico group to Sierra Blanca, Tex. The complaints filed in 
November, 1931, and January, 1932, ask for reasonable rates 
for the future and reparation on shipments delivered in the 
Statutory period and pendente lite, except that no reparation 








was sought on shipments from Arkansas and Oklahoma points 
to Pecos, Tex. 

These cases were handled by the Commission in the light 
of the reconsidered Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. 
A. T. & S. F., 160 I. C. C. 148, decided December 12, 1929. In 
view of the finding in that reconsidered case, the Commission 
said, it was of the opinion that the rates hereinafter mentioned 
would be proper for application on lump, nut and slack Coal. 
It added that in most instances they were lower than the present 
rates on nut and slack coal. 

The Commission found that the rates from the Walsenburg 
group were and for the future would be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded or might exceed, $5, $5.05, $5.10, 
$5.25, $5.30, $5.55, $5.70, $5.85, $6, $5.45, $5.60, $5.75, $5.15, $5.30 
and $5.45 to Loraine, Colorado, Westbrook, Coahoma, Big Spring, 
Midland, Odessa, Pecos, Toyah, San Angelo, Water Valley, Ster- 
ling City, Aspermont, Jayton and Spur, respectively. Rates to 
Sierra Blanca were found not unreasonable. 

Further finding was that the rates assailed from origin 
groups other than McAlester and Walsenburg groups were and 
for the future would be unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded, or might exceed, rates which would result from the 
application to the corresponding rates herein prescribed of the 
existing differentials on lump coal between the groups in Okla- 
homa and Arkansas and the McAlester group and between the 
groups in Colorado and New Mexico and the Walsenburg group. 

The finding with respect to the assailed rates from the 
McAlester group to Pecos was that they were not unreasonable; 
and that the other rates assailed from the same group were 
and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded, or might exceed, $3.45, $3.60, $3.60, $3.75, $3.75, $4.05, 
$4.20, $4.65, $3.75, $3.90, $3.55, $3.70 and $3.85 to Loraine, Colo- 
rado, Westbrook, Coahoma, Big Spring, Midland, Odessa, Toyah, 
Water Valley, Sterling City, Aspermont, Jayton and Spur, re- 
spectively. 

The Commission said that to the rates found reasonable 
might be added the authorized emergency charges on shipments 
made on and after January 4, 1932, the day on which the emer- 
gency charges became effective. 

Commissioner Lee concurred in the findings, except as to 
the reasonableness of the rates in the past. Considering the 
level of rates heretofore sanctioned in that territory the rates 
assailed should not, in his opinion, he said, be found unreason- 
able in the past. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Lumber 


No. 25940, Frost Lumber Industries, Inc., vs. T. & N. O. 
et al. By division 3. Rate charged, two carloads, lumber, 
Shreveport, La., to Woodward Spur, Tex., shipped on May 7 
and May 30, 1931, a combination of 33.5 cents not unreasonable. 
Charge of $6.30 for reconsignment from Austin, Tex., to Wood- 
ward Spur, Tex., found unreasonable in the whole amount. 
Reparation of $6.30 awarded. 


Spring Assemblies 


No. 25896, Barber Manufacturing Co. vs. Central Indiana 
et al. By division 4. Dismissed. Commodity rate, 47 cents, 
spring assemblies, in straight and mixed carloads, charged on 
shipments from Anderson, Ind., to Burlington, Ia., between 
January 5, 1929, and March 9, 1931, found applicable. Com- 
plainant contended that the spring assemblies, framed and not 
framed and mounted on supports, were included within the de- 
scription “metallic springs compressed,” and entitled to a lower 
rate. Commission held the articles could not be considered 
merely “metallic springs, compressed,” as they were, accord- 
ing to the evidence, assemblies ready to place in particular 
articles of furniture. The Commission said it was well settled 
that a commodity rate must be applied strictly and not by 
analogy. . 

Meats 


No. 25529, Tovrea Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Rates, fresh meats and packing 
house products, carloads, and less than carloads, Tovrea, for- 
merly Cactus, Ariz., to Las Vegas, Boulder Junction and Boulder 
City, Nev., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plainant, a packer at Tovrea, alleged that the rates on fresh 
meats and packing house products in straight or mixed car- 
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loads and in less than carloads, from and to the points men- 
tioned, had been and were unreasonable, unduly prejudicial 
to it and unduly preferential of competitors at Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. Lawful rates 
and reparation were sought. Reparation was sought to the 
basis of rates under the scale prescribed in Meats and Packing 
House Products, 136 I. C. C. 651 and Wolff Packing Co. vs. 
A. W., 146 I. C. C. 141, the scale prescribed in the latter 
being called the 2,107 scale. The report said that that scale 
was approximately 20 per cent lower than the so-called Cactus 
scale. The Commission, however, said that evidence was in- 
troduced indicating that the rates referred to by the complainant 
were established to meet motor truck competition. It said that 
the evidence dealing with the allegation of undue prejudice 
was general in nature the only positive evidence being a show- 
ing of disparity in rates as between Tovrea on the one hand 
and Los Angeles, Ogden and Salt Lake City on the other to the 
destinations considered in the case. 


Fuel Oil 


No. 25460. Carter-Waters Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rate, fuel oil, Borger, Tex., 
to Salem, Mo., not unreasonable. Rate, road oil, El Dorado, 
Ark., to Liberty, Kan., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
24 cents. Defendants were authorized to waive collection of 
outstanding undercharges. Road oil, the Commission said, was 
not specified in the classification, nor was there a joint com- 
modity rate in effect from El Dorado to Liberty when these 
shipments moved in September and October, 1931. There was 
a rate of 24 cents from El Dorado to Kansas City, Mo., and 
other points in southeastern Kansas but it did not apply to 
Liberty. The Commission found that the applicable rate was 
32 cents at the time of the movement, later reduced to 28 cents. 
Defendants’ failure to include Liberty among the points given 
the 24 cent rate, the Commission said, appeared to have been 
an oversight. 

Fruits and Vegetables 

No. 24924, Carpenter-Hiatt Sales Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 4. Carload rates, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
in baskets in carloads, from origins in California, Nevada, 
Oregon and Washington to interstate destinations unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed or may exceed the contemporaneous 
rates on like traffic in boxes or crates in carloads subject to 
the same carload minima. New rates are to be made effect- 
tive not later than December 9. Complainants were two manu- 
facturers of basket liners and other packing devices at Chi- 
cago, Ill., a manufacturer of baskets at Paris, Tex., and an 
association of basket manufacturers in the southwest. They 
alleged that the rates on the commodities from and to the 
points mentioned were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to shippers who used baskets and unduly preferential of ship- 
pers who used boxes or crates, for carload shipments of the 
commodities. Under a carrier rule a penalty of 50 per cent 
of the rate was imposed on shipments in baskets. It was 
originated, the report said, as a deterrent or prohibition on such 
shipments and not with the thought that it would result in rea- 
sonable rates. Opponents of the baskets expressed a fear that 
the removal of the penalty would destroy the high standard for 
both container and contents on which the maintenance and 
development of the market for Pacific Coast fruit and vege- 
tables so largely depended. Fears that the basket would dis- 
place the box and crate to the detriment of the fruit industry 
were expressed, the report said, in Kloeber vs. N. P., 96 I. C. C. 
437, and by some Texas growers in Citrus Fruit From Texas, 
173 I. C. C. 209. However, the Commission said, after it had 
disapproved the penalty against the basket in those cases, the 
growers found that their fears were not justified. 

Hogs 

No. 25369, Sevier Commission Co. et al. vs. U. P. et al., 
and No. 25417, Barth Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, prior to January 25, 1932, hogs, in single- 
deck carloads, points in Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Missouri to San Francisco and South San Francisco, Calif., 
and from points in Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado to Los 
Angeles, Anaheim, Santa Cruz, San Diego, Swanston, National 
City, and South San Francisco, Calif., and in single-deck and 
double-deck carloads, points in Colorado on the D. & R. G. W,, 
to San Francisco and South San Francisco, Calif., unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded rates resulting from the ap- 
plication of the distance rates prescribed in Romeo Stores Co. 
vs. U. P., 179 I. C. C. 503, 185 I. C. C. 1. Reparation awarded. 
The railroads contended that reparation could not be awarded 
on account of the decision of the Supreme Court in Arizona 
Grocery Co., 284 U. S. 370. They relied upon Reduced Rates 
1922, 68 I. C. C. 676, and National Live Stock Shippers’ League 
vs. A. T. & S. F. 69 I. C. C. 407, as having -established the 
reasonableness of the rates assailed. The Commission said 
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that a similar contention was rejected in Live Stock Western 
District Rates on further hearing, 190 I. C. C. 611. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 24441, Brownell Corporation vs, A. T. & S. F. et al, 
and two sub-numbers, South Dakota Independent Oil Jobbers’ 
Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and Cities Service 
Co. et al. vs. Same. By the Commission. Upon reconsideration, 
findings in former report, 192 I. C. C. 89, that the rates on 
petroleum products, points in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Texas to destinations in South Dakota were not unreasonable 
in past but that they were unduly prejudicial in the past ang 
would be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in the future, 
affirmed but modified so as to include Bruce, Claremont, Geddes, 
Hurley, Leola, Miller, Mt. Vernon, Wessington, and White, S. D.,, 
in the appendix to the former report. Commissioner Brainerd, 
dissenting in part, agreed that the points inadvertently omitted 
from the former report should be included therein, but he said 
he could not concur in the affirmance of the finding in the 
former report that the rates assailed were not unreasonable 
when assessed. 


Onions Without Tops 


I. and S. No. 3845, onions from Colorado to eastern points, 
By the Commission. Upon reconsideration, finding in former 
report, 194 I. C. C. 352, with respect to onions without tops 
affirmed. The finding was that the proposed substitution of 
higher commodity rates for lower class rates on carloads of 
onions without tops from points in Colorado, Nebraska and 
Wyoming to destinations east of the western termini of eastern 
trunk lines over so-called unnatural routes, had not been justi- 
fied. The object of the suspended schedules was to impose 
commodity rates higher than the class C rating carried in the 
classification, via the routes that would generally be used if 
there were no difference between the commodity rates and the 
classification rating. The railroads called such routes the 
natural ones. Other routes, over electric lines, for instance, 
not parties to the commodity rates, were called unnatural 
routes. The carriers tried to restrict their publications so that 
shippers would not be able to route the traffic over the so- 
called unnatural routes and thereby obtain the benefit of the 
classification rating. On a carload of onions without tops the 
classification basis would provide for a rate of 96 cents from 
Pueblo, Colo., to Philadelphia, while the higher commodity rate 
the carriers sought to compel the shippers to pay would be 
$1.195. The carriers proposed to restrict the application of 
the classification basis by publishing in the class rate tariff 
a provision to the effect that the class rates therein would not 
apply over any route whatever, from or to points from or to 
which commodity rates were published in the commodity rate 
tariff. The Commission said that if the classification rating 
was too low, that fact would undoubtedly be established on the 
more comprehensive record in I. and S. No. 3646, classification 
ratings on fruits and vegetables in western territory in which 
the rating on onions was proposed to be raised from class C 
to fifth class. Commissioners Lee and Mahaffie dissented. 


Meats 


I, and S. No. 3888, packing house products, Denver, Colo., 
to Montana. By division 3. Proposed reduced rates, fresh 
meats and packing house products, Denver, Colo., to destina- 
tions in Montana, not justified as a whole, but without preju- 
dice to the establishment of rates to Billings and Butte no 
lower than proposed in suspended schedules. Reduced rates, 
filed May 25 to expire December 31, 1933, were suspended upon 
protest by the Montana Stockgrowers’ Association and by the 
Hansen Packing Co., the latter operating a packing house at 
Butte, Mont. Reduced rates were to apply from Denver to 
Billings only over the lines of the Burlington and the Colorado 
& Southern. Swift & Co., operating a plant at Denver and dis- 
tributing warehouses at Billings, Butte and Great Falls, ap- 
peared in support of the proposed rates. Typical of the pro- 
posals was a reduction on fresh meats from Denver to Great 
Falls, Lewistown, Livingston, Butte, and Helena, from $1.69 
to $1.29 a 100 pounds. The proposal with respect to Billings 
was to cut the rate on fresh meats from $1.51 to $1. Respond- 
ents urged that the proposed rates were necessary to enable 
them to recover some if not all of the traffic now transported 
by motor trucks. Truck competition with the Burlington lines 
from Denver to Billings, the Commission said, was clearly 
shown by the record. Commissioner McManamy concurred in 
the conclusions reached. Commissioner Lee, concurring, eX- 
pressed the opinion that no exceptions should have been made 
as to rates to Billings and Butte. 


Pipe and Fittings 
No. 17690, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By the Commission. On further hearing, amounts 
of reparation due the Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. under find- 
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ings in 168 I. C. C. 449, on wrought iron and steel pipe, fittings, 
and connections determined, and an order issued requiring the 
carriers to pay the amounts specified. The original report was 
made in Sinclair Crude Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 168 I. C. C. 
449. The shipments were delivered or tendered for delivery 
on or after October 27, 1923. For reparation purposes the 
Commission prescribed 35 per cent of first class rates approved 
in the southwestern revision, minimum 36,000 pounds. Ship- 
ments involved were from points in Missouri, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
yania and Tennessee to points in Oklahoma. 


Concrete Pipe 


No. 19979, South Dakota State Highway Commission vs. 
M. St. P. & S. S. M. et al. and No. 22091, Same vs. Same. By 
the Commission. Upon further hearing, amount of reparation 
due complainant on carload shipments, reinforced-concrete pipe, 
Canton and Watertown, S. D., to destinations in South Dakota 
determined and ordered to be paid. Former reports are con- 
tained in 152 I. C. C. 85, 173 I. C. C. 63, and 185 I. C. C. 754. In 
the former report on reconsideration, 185 I. C. C. 754, covering 
these cases, the Commission found Class E would be a reason- 
able basis for both past and future application and awarded 
reparation accordingly. In this report reparation was awarded 
to the complainant in addition to that previously awarded in 
the order of July 8, 1929. 


Petroleum Reparation 


No. 21080, Sub-No, 3, Alton Automobile Co. et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al. and two sub-numbers thereunder, Andrew County Oil Co. 
et al. vs. Same, and Gilliam Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By the Commission. On further hearing reparation 
awarded on refined petroleum products from origins in the 
southwest, including Kansas, to destinations in northwestern 
Missouri, in accordance with the findings in 171 I. C. C. 381. 
In findings in that report rates assailed to destination groups 
A and C were found to have been unreasonable since July 20, 
1927. Commissioner Mahaffie noted a dissent. 


Cyanamid 


No. 22041, American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. A. et al., and No. 
22042, Same vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By the Commission. Upon 
further hearing, amounts of reparation due complainant under 
the rates on Cyanamid, carloads, from Niagara Falls, Ont., to 
destinations in central and southern territories, found unreason- 
able in the prior report, 179 I. C. C. 139, determined. In the 
prior report, division 3 found the rates not unreasonable prior 
to May 13, 1929, but that on and after that date they were 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded bases set forth in the 
report and awarded reparation with a method stated for com- 
puting the rates for reparation. Twenty odd amounts of repara- 
tion determined exceed $1,000, the highest being $7,044.89 to be 
paid on shipments via the Canadian National, Pennsylvania and 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. Commissioners Meyer, 
Tate and Mahaffie did not concur for reasons stated in 155 
I. C. C. at page 503. 

Potatoes 


No. 22389, Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., and a 
sub-number, Same vs. Norfolk Southern et al. By division 5. 
Report by Chairman Farrell. On further hearing, amounts of 
reparation on potatoes due under findings in 172 I. C. C. 596, 
determined, and ordered to be paid. In the original report it 
was found that rates from points in the Carolinas, Virginia and 
Maryland to points in Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and the Carolinas were unreasonable in the past to the extent 
they exceeded 32 per cent of the first class rates. Complaints 
were filed in June and July, 1929. Commissioner Tate dissented 
in part, 

Bale Covering and Bagging 

No, 23114, Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. 
I. C. et al. By the Commission. Upon further hearing, findings 
in 183 I. C. C. 173 modified. Rates charged on some shipments, 
cotton-bale covering and bagging, carloads, .from Henderson, 
N. C., to Covington, Dyersburg, Milan, and Jackson, Tenn., and 
Grenada, Como, Jackson, Canton, Aberdeen, Macon, and West 
Point, Miss., found inapplicable. Applicable rates not shown to 
have been unreasonable except on one shipment to Como and 
two shipments to Jackson, Miss. Rate to Como unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 49 cents. Failure to apply a rate of 42 
cents to Jackson found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
Commissioners Aitchison and Porter dissented. 


Shucked Oysters 
No. 25898, Fletcher, Wiest & Co. vs. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. By division 3. Dismissed. Formal complaint per- 
taining to an estimated weight of 9.5 pounds a gallon on 11 
carloads of shucked oysters, shipped between October 24, 1930, 
and February 27, 1931, inclusive, from Warren, R. I., to Los 
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Angeles, Calif., not filed within the six months’ period as pro- 
vided by Rule III (g) of the rules of practice. Complaint found 
barred. 

Cotton Underwear 


No. 25803, H. A. Baker Co. et al. vs. A. & W. P. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, cotton underwear, less than carloads, points in 
southern territory to Sioux City, Ia., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded the lowest combination of intermediates contem- 
poraneously in effect. Reparation awarded. Complaint filed 
February 11, 1933, alleged the rates from points in Alabama, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and Tennessee to Sioux City were unrea- 
sonable and in violation of the aggregate of intermediates part 
of Section 4. 

Petroleum Products 


No. 25781, J. B. Mellor et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By di- 
vision 3. Rates charged, 17 shipments, gasoline and other pe- 
troleum products, points in Kansas and Oklahoma to O’Neill, 
Neb., between July 25, 1930, and June 16, 1931, unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded 49 cents from Coffeyville and Eldorado, 
Kan., and 52.5 cents from Allen and Oklahoma City, Okla. Repa- 
ration of $176.98 awarded. 


Anthracite Coal 


No. 24957, Christian Feigenspan vs. D. & H. et al and a sub- 
number, Penn Anthracite Mining Co. vs. Same. By division 3. 
Dismissed. Rates, anthracite coal, Von Storch Colliery at Green 
Ridge, Pa., to Newark, Bayonne, Jersey City and Elizabeth, N. 
J., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The report said the 
assailed rates, distances considered, were lower than from 
mines in the Lehigh region on the Lehigh & New England to 
points in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York; lower than 
rates from mines in the Lehigh and Wyoming regions on the 
Central of New Jersey to points in the states mentioned, for 
materially shorter distances; and were the same as or lower 
than rates from coal districts on the Reading to points in New 
Jersey for comparable distances. 


Face Brick, Etc. 


No. 24636, L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. et al and No. 24281, 
Merry Brothers Brick & Tile Co. vs. Same. By the Commission. 
Upon reconsideration, findings in 181 I. C. C. 513 and 186 I. C. 
C. 407 that rates on face brick and other clay products, Augusta, 
Ga., and Weldon, N. C., fo points in Virginia would be un- 
reasonable for the future to the extent they might exceed rates 
determined by application of the distance rates prescribed in 
brick and clay products in the South, 88 I. C. C. 543, 109 
I. C. C. 161, 113 I. C. C. 380, 155 I. C. C. 730 and conclusions 
that the prescribed rates would remove any undue prejudice 
or unjust discrimination which might -exist, affirmed. Com- 
missioners Brainerd and Mahaffie wrote dissents. Commissioner 
Miller joined in Commissioner Mahaffie’s expression. 

Sweetclover Seed 


No. 24485, Northrup, King & Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. By division 3. Rates, sweetclover seed, on shipments 
which moved between August 19, 1929, and October 29, 1930, 
both inclusive, points in South Dakota to Minneapolis, Minn., 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the contemporaneous 
class D rates. Reparation awarded. 

Log Reparation 

No. 24370, D. L. Jennings vs. Pennsylvania. By the Com- 
mission. Upon further hearing, determined that the complainant 
is entitled to $2,383.14 as reparation on account of unreasonable 
rates, ash and oak logs, points in Pennsylvania and Maryland 
to Menlo Park, N. J., under the findings in the original report, 
192 I. C. C. 101. Reparation ordered to be paid not later than 
December 15. For the reasons stated in their dissent in the 
original report, Commissioners Brainerd, Lee and Mahaffie dis- 
sented in this one. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Cotton Piece Goods 


No. 25840, Baker-Lockwood Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. 
A. G. S. et al., and a sub-number, John S. Brittain Dry Goods 
Co, et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. By Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. 
Dismissal proposed. Rates, cotton piece goods in the original 
piece and on cotton net bags, any quantity, southern territory 
to western trunk line territory, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complainants were dealers at the Missouri River 
cities. Complainants alleged that the rates on the commodities 
mentioned were unreasonable and in violation of section 4. In 
the sub-number a violation of section 6 was also alleged. 


Roofing Slate 


No. 25965, E. R. Blaisdell Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 
Paul A, Naefe. 


By Examiner 
Rates, roofing slate, Arvonia, Va., to Mansfield, 
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Conn., proposed to be found inapplicable. Applicable rate to 
Mansfield, 42 cents, and rates to other points in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, proposed to be found unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded 32 cents. Reparation proposed, 


Eggs and Poultry 


No. 25577, Wenk Brothers vs. C. M. St. P. & P. By Examiner 
R. J. Olentine. Dismissal proposed. Rates charged, eggs and 
dressed poultry, carloads, Madison, S. D., to Chicago, IIl., destined 
to points east of. the Illinois-Indiana line proposed to be found 
not unreasonable. The allegation was that the rates prior to 
December 3, 1931, were unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainants at Madison and unduly preferential of shippers at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and Pipestone, Minn. Reparation only was sought. 


Soy Bean Oil 

No. 25891, Standard Soy Bean Mills vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Carload rate charged, soy bean 
oil, Centerville, Ia., to Oklahoma City, Okla., proposed to be 
found unreasonable in the past and for the future to the extent 
it exceeded or might exceed rates based on the scale prescribed 
in Oklahoma Corporation Commission vs. A. & S., 98 I. C. C, 183. 
The complainant, the examiner said, was aware of the fact that 
Cottonseed, Its Products and Related Articles, No. 17000, part 8, 
decided November 12, 1932, had been reopened with respect to 
interregional rates. It sought, he said, a 41-cent rate based on 
the so-called 14,150 scale, prescribed in the Oklahoma case, only 
until a decision was reached in the cottonseed case. The ex- 
aminer said the rates on all vegetable oils were there to be 
adequately treated. He said complainant was entitled to repara- 
tion but only to a basis computed on the 14,150 scale for the 
distance over the route of movement. 


BROCCOLI ESTIMATED WEIGHTS 


Applying language used by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Texas &- Pacific Railway Co. vs. United States, 289 
U. S. 627 to the facts developed by him in No. 25902, D’Arrigo 
Bros. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., Examiner Leo J. Flynn has 
recommended that the Commission find that the rules, reg- 
ulations and practices governing estimated weights applicable 
on broccoli, carloads, from California to destinations in east- 
ern territory are not unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial to 
California shippers and unduly preferential of shippers in Texas. 
He has recommended an order requiring the carriers to remove 
the undue prejudice. ‘ 

The testimony developed that the railroads were using 
higher estimated weights on containers of broccoli and ice 
from California than from Texas. About 90 per cent of the 
broccoli shipped from the two states is packed in pony cauli- 
flower crates. The estimated weight used by the California 
lines is 53 pounds, while the estimated weight on the Texas 
shipments is 31 pounds. About 20 per cent of the broccoli in 
the eastern markets comes from California, while from 60 to 70 
per cent comes from Texas. The complainant claimed the 
weight used by the California lines kept it out of important 
eastern markets. 

According to Examiner Flynn the defendants included about 
50 of the principal railroad systems and railroads serving all 
broccoli producing sections and eastern territory. All of the 
defendants, except the Western Pacific and Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake, he said, were parties to the tariffs which published the 
estimated weights from both California and Texas. 

“In these circumstances,” said Flynn, “they must be held to 
‘effectively participate,’ Texas & Pacific Railway Co. vs. United 
States, 289 U. S. 627, in the rules, regulations and practices 
which provide for the assessment of freight charges on broc- 
coli shipped from California on an estimated weight of 53 
pounds for pony crates and from Texas on an estimated weight 
of 31 pounds on the same size crate to the same markets dur- 
ing the same season and period in eastern defined territory as 
well as the estimated weights on other sized crates.” 

The record, Examiner Flynn said, was rather meager and 
not satisfactory concerning the actual weights of broccoli as 
packed and shipped in crates, but what evidence there was did 
not warrant a finding that the estimated weights assailed were 
unreasonable. However, he said, the facts did disclose a viola- 
tion of section 3. 

In their defense the railroads said that the Texas’ carriers 
had endeavored to increase rates on broccoli and other vege- 
tables in 1927. However, their proposed tariffs were suspended, 
the suspension being followed by negotiations with the ship- 
pers resulting in the suspension proceedings being discontinued. 
They also referred to the reopening of Consolidated Southwest- 
ern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203 and 139 I. C. C. 535, in so far as the 
rates on vegetables were concerned. Flynn said it was the 
intention of the Texas and southwestern lines to increase the 
estimated weights on vegetables, including broc¢oli, to more 
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nearly reflect the actual loading of the commodities, when the 
question of the volume of the rates had been disposed of ip 
proceedings now pending. 


M. P. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner R. R. Molster, in Finance No. 9742, Missouri Pg. 
cific Railroad Co. abandonment, has recommended that division 
4 find that the present and future convenience and necessity 
permit the abandonment by the application of part of a branch 
in Wilson, Montgomery, and Chautauqua counties, Kan. The 
application was for permission to abandon a segment between 
Fredonia and Peru Junction, a distance of about 40 miles. The 
examiner said that the line had generally been operated without 
profit. Formerly, he said, it had some value as a cut-off since 
it was 23 miles shorter between its termini than the Missourj 
Pacific route via Dearing Junction, but it was now much cheaper 
to haul traffic over the longer route where the same train crews 
could handle five times as much tonnage. The Kansas Cor. 
poration Commission and local interests protested against the 
proposal. The Missouri Pacific attributed the loss of traffic 
on the segment to the long continued decline in the movement 
of stock from Oklahoma for grazing in the territory served by 
the segment and to increased use of highway transport. 


Y. & M. V. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner C. P. Howard, in Finance No. 9861, Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad Co. proposed abandonment, has rec. 
ommended that division 4 permit the abandonment by the Baton 
Rouge, Hammond & Eastern Railroad Co. of part of its line, 
the abandonment of the operation thereof by the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and abandonment by the latter of its operation 
under trackage rights over part of the line of the New Orleans 
Great Northern in Covington, all in Tangipahoe and St. Tam- 
many Parishes, La. The line proposed for abandonment extends 
from Hammond to Covington, a distance of 20.94 miles. The 
trackage rights to be no longer used cover a distance of ap- 
proximately 1.5 miles in Covington. The examiner said an 
improved highway paralleled the line from Hammond to Coy- 
ington, the highway distance being approximately 24 miles. Ex- 
aminer Howard said the line had been operated at a substantial 
loss for the past 6 years. The record, he added, afforded little 
ground for the hope that future operations would show any 
material decrease in the losses. Louisiana and its public serv- 
ice commission protested against the proposed abandonment. 
The investment cost of the line, the examiner said, was $560,443, 
and the estimated salvage value, $24,961. The examiner said 
that there was a regular bus service between Hammond and 
Covington and that strawberries and other crops were trucked 
from the vicinity of stations on the line. 


OFFICES FOR PROBERT 


In Finance No. 7677, Sub. No. 1, L. C. Probert, asks the 
Commission for permission to hold, in addition to the position 
of vice-president of the Pere Marquette, which he now holds, 
a vice-presidency of the Chesapeake & Ohio and specified sub- 
sidiary companies thereof, and specified subsidiary companies 
of the Pere Marquette. Mr. Probert asked generally, in addi- 
tion to the positions mentioned, permission to hold a director- 
ship, or an office or offices with the C. & O. and P. M., and 
the companies subsidiary thereto or affiliated therewith. 

The offices to hold, which specific application is made, is 
that of vice-president of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co.; 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. of Indiana; the Cincinnati 
Inter-Terminal Railroad Co.; the Covington & Cincinnati Ele- 
vated Railroad Co. and Transfer and Bridge Co.; Flint Belt 
Railroad Co.; the Fort Street Union Depot Co.; Huron & West- 
ern Railroad Co.; Levisa River Railroad Co. (of Kentucky); and 
Norfolk Terminal and Transportation Co. 

The applicant says he has not been elected and has not 
entered upon the performance of duties in the position or a 
directorship or any office or offices with any of the carriers in 
respect to which authority is herein specifically and generally 
sought, except the position of vice-president of the Pere Mar- 
quette, which office he now holds under authority given in 
Finance No. 7677, and except the position of vice-president of 
the C. & O., to which he was elected by action of the board 
of directors at a meeting held October 17, subject to approval 
by the Commission. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 25024, Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
assigned for October 25, at Washington, D. C., was canceled. 

Adjourned hearing in No. 25546, Application of Mo. Pac. R. R. and 
T. & P. Ry. in matter of installation of a common carrier service by 
water other than through the Panama Canal, and No. 25565, Investi- 
gation of the Seatrain Lines, Inc., assigned for October 25,, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Boles, was postponed to date to be 
hereafter fixed. 
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Clubs Convention 


Addresses by Eastman, Lapham, and Willard—New Educational Program Adopted—Roe Reelected 
President—Birmingham Gets Next Meeting—Reports of Committees, Etc. 


(By Stanley H. Smith, Staff Correspondent, Baltimore, Md.) 


NUSUAL attendance of members of the Traffic Club of 


York and of the Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New . 


York at the twelfth annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md., October 24 and 25, brought forth enthusiastic com- 
ment from officers of the national organization and hearty ap- 
plause from the delegates. 

Ralph P. Bird, president of the Traffic Club of New York, 
announced that the delegation from that club included between 
“eighty-five and one hundred,” while Carrie Henoch, president 
of the Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York, announced 
that out of a membership of eighty-one, there were twenty- 
three present, including all officers and past presidents. 

Mr. Bird took occasion to commend T. T. Harkrader for 
his cooperation in obtaining such large 
representation from New York. 

H. W. Roe, president of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs, and F. A. Doebber, 
secretary, spoke in praise of the effort 
put forth by the New York clubs. 

After the invocation had been de- 
livered by the Rev. Noble C. Powell, 
President Roe introduced John Sonder- 
man, president of the Traffic Club of 
Baltimore, who expressed the pleasure 
of the Baltimore club in having the an- 
nual meeting of the traffic clubs’ na- 
tional organization in Baltimore. The 
recent death of “Jack” Elliott, father 
of the Baltimore club, said Mr. Son- 
derman, saddened the members of the 
club and in response to a suggestion 
from the speaker the delegates stood 
for a moment with bowed heads. 

Mayor Howard W. Jackson, of Bal- 
timore, introduced by Mr. Sonderman, 
welcomed the delegates. Responding, 
President Roe said, the Associated 
Traffic Clubs had met several times in 
the east, “but in spite of the fact that 
Baltimore is so conveniently located in 
the approximate center of the section of 
the country having our greatest mem- 
bership, has so many advantages to 
offer and leads the nation in the man- 
ufacture and distribution of many ar- 
ticles, this happens to be our first meeting here. 

“Almost before the minutes of our spring meeting at Peoria 
were printed and distributed, the officers of-this organization 
and the Traffic Club of Baltimore, through its efficient com- 
mittees headed by genial friend and fellow director, Arch Seidl, 
set to work to make this our twelfth annual meeting the out- 
standing one in the history of our association, and when the 
sound of the gavel marks the adjournment of our meeting to- 
morrow noon, I feel sure you will all agree that our avowed 
object has been accomplished.” 


Regret that Henry A. Palmer, chairman of the board of 
directors, was unable on account of illness, to be present, was 
expressed by W. D. Beck, of the Traffic Club of Chicago, and 
by President Roe and J. M. Fitzgerald, executive vice-president. 
Comment was made as to the fact that this was the first meet- 
ing of the association Mr. Palmer had not attended. 

E. A. Seidl, general chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, made announcements with respect to the noon luncheon, 
a trip down Chesapeake Bay, golf and the races at Laurel, Md. 


Address by Willard 


President Roe introduced Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, who delivered the first formal 
address, his subject being, “The Future Outlook of the Rail- 
roads.” Mr. Willard added to the remarks of welcome of Mayor 
Jackson as a citizen of Baltimore. 

Mr. Willard said he was glad to see the evidence of activity 
of women in the work of the traffic clubs and said the Balti- 
more and Ohio was one of the first railroads to recognize the 
importance of having women in its traffic department. 





H. W. Roe, President, A. T. C. of A. 





A strong appeal made by Mr. Willard for support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was applauded. Mr. Willard’s prepared address 
follows: 


I have been asked to discuss the outlook for the railroads at the 
present time. In order that we may think of the subject intelligently 
it is necessary that we turn back for a few years and compare 
the condition of the railroads today with what it was in 1929, or just 
before the beginning of the panic. 

In 1929 Class I American railroads, so-called, earned 


ee rere re ee er ree $6,279,520,544 
TE GR CORIO DB . 6.5.0. 6:0 9:0:06:600050:60640%60 1,660,850 persons 
They paid in the aggregate for wageS.............- $2,896,566,351 
Their tax payments for the year amount to....... $ 402,060,577 


After providing for all operating costs, including 

wages, maintenance, interest, rentals, taxes, 

ete., they had remaining Net Income available 

TT er ee ere $ 896,806,611 
Equal to nearly 11 per 

cent on the capital 

stock outstanding, 

amounting to some- 

thing more than...$8,000,000,000 


There was nothing in this picture of 
just four years ago to cause concern in 
the minds of railroad owners or users. 

In 1932, the last full year of record, the 
same railroads reported the following re- 
sults: 

Earnings less 
were in 1929. 

Number of employes 38 per cent under 
1929. 

Total wages paid nearly 48 per cent 
less than in 1929. 

In 1932 the same railroads fell short by 
$140,000,000 of earning the aggregate in- 
terest on their funded debt and other fixed 
charges, and, of course, had nothing avail- 
able for dividends upon their outstanding 
capital stock when considered as a whole. 

While, no doubt, a number of different 
things contributed towards bringing about 
the results which I have shown, the prin- 
cipal cause was the depression itself, as 
reflected in the slowing down of industry 
and commerce. 

Much has been said concerning the 
cause of panics or depressions and many 
different reasons have been given for this 
one. Personally, I do not know what par- 
ticular thing caused this depression. I do 
know, however, that depressions have 
usually, if not always, followed all great 
wars, and they have also happened at 
varying intervals between wars, but always 
heretofore they have passed away ulti- 
mately, and it is my belief that this one 
will eventually go the way of all others. 
: In fact, there seems to be much reason 
for believing that the bottom of this one has already been reached, 
and that recovery has actually begun. 


than half what they 


Truck Competition 


Another thing that has helped bring about the reduced earnings 
of the railroads is the advent in recent years of a new and very 
potent competitor in the field of transportation. I refer particu- 
larly to the motor truck operated upon the improved highway. 
It has been estimated that the motor truck has taken some 10 per 
cent or 15 per cent of the business which formerly moved on the 
railroads. While I do not wish to minimize the effect on the rail- 
roads of the competition of motor trucks, it is equally desirable 
that we should not exaggerate its importance. 

It is difficult to determine just what effect truck competition 
has had upon the railroads as a whole. The motor industry, itself, has, 
undoubtedly, created a large volume of new business, much of 
which has moved over the railroads, and while such business has 
displaced certain other traffic, I cannot help thinking that the 
increased volume of business brought to the railroads directly and 
indirectly by virtue of automobile construction and operation has, 
in considerable degree, offset the losses in tonnage taken directly 
from the railroads by the trucks. I can offer no definite figures in 
support of this thought because there seems to be no reliable in- 
formation available in that connection. 

It is not without interest that this country, which was notori- 
ously backward so far as the condition of its highways was con- 
cerned twenty years or so ago, has actually spent within the last 
twenty-five years a larger sum of public money, state and national, 
for the improvement and development of highways than the entire 
cost of the steam railroad system in the United States, including 
all its equipment, facilities, etc., and covering a period of more 
than one hundred years. 

There has been much discussion concerning the attitude which 
the railroads should take regarding automobile competition and in 
that connection and as an expression of my own views, I want to 
quote from a report which I made as Chairman of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National Defense in November, 1917, 
sixteen years ago. I said in part: 4 

“A nation such as ours should have a national transportation 
system and such a system should embrace and make proper use of 
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all available and suitable agencies. The fullest possible economic use 
of and cooperation between all such agencies should be encouraged 
and required. Inasmuch as the business of transportation for hire 
partakes of monopolistic character, all agencies so used should be 
subject to governmental regulation in the public interest. .. .” 

Those were my views briefly expressed sixteen years ago—they 
are my views today. While I believe there should and must be 
the fullest possible cooperation and coordination between all 
transportation agencies, I am not certain as yet that it is neces- 
sary or even desirable that the railroad, as has been frequently 
suggested, should »wn and operate all such agencies. To a certain 
extent such an arrangement may be desirable where the purpose 
is to supplement the service rendered by the railroads, but I can 
see no reason why there cannot be full cooperation with inde- 
pendent ownership, preserving thereby such a reasonable degree 
of competition as would tend to inspire, on the part of all, in- 
creased effort to render better service to the public. It is cer- 
tainly a fact that some of the traffic which the railroads have 
carried in the past can now be more efficiently handled and at 
lesser cost to the shipper, by the motor truck. It is just as certain 
also that some of the business which the trucks have been handling 
can be carried at a lower economic cost by the railroads. The 
proper economic zone for such operations has not yet become 
clearly established, but it will be determined as time goes on. 

In the largely unrestrained development of the relatively new 
automobile industry many things have happened which some 
have thought were unfair to the railroads. It has been believed 
by many that the trucks and busses were not upon the whole paying 
an adequate amount for the use which they make of the public high- 
ways which were tuilt with the public’s money for the use of the 
public generally, Sut not primarily for use as an adjunct to common 
earrier operations for hire. The railroads, as all know, have been 
required by Congressional action to establish what are called reason- 
able hours and working conditions for their employes and to pay 
reasonable wages. They are also required to publish and maintain 
their rates and charges. Such restrictions have not so far been 
applied generally to truck and bus operations. Inasmuch, however, 
as the motor truck and bus are the direct competitors of the steam 
railroad it would seem that the conditions under which all are re- 
quired to operate, in the public interest, should be, as far as possible, 
identical. I have no doubt that all this will be brought about in 
due time. ; 

Railroad Traffic 

Railroad traffic, as indicated by the number of cars loaded weekly, 
reached the low point in the United States in the latter part of last 
March. Since then there has been a constant and quite substantial 
increase. In May the car loadings, for the first time in four years 
exceeded the car loadings for the same period the previous year, 
and the improvement has continued. At the present time car load- 
ings throughout the United States are running about 10 per cent 
ahead of the same period a year ago. The increase shown by the 
a carriers has been somewhat larger than for the country as a 
whole. 

Passenger business has also shown a definite improvement during 
the last two or three months. I suppose this improvement has been 
brought about, in large part, by travel to and from the Century 
of Progress Exposition in Chicago, although other influences have 
tended to stimulate travel above what it was a year ago. 

I have said that in 1932 the railroads in the United States failed 
to earn their interest and fixed charges by about $140,000,000. If 
business should continue for the remainder of this year on something 
like the present basis, I venture to predict that a large majority of 
all the railroads will show at the end of this year their interest 
and fixed, charges earned, while at the same time they will have 
increased their expenditures substantially for maintenance and opera- 
tion. What the railroads actually needed more than anything else 
in the way of relief was, simply, a larger volume of business. 

It may at least be said that the railroads are already started on 
the road to recovery, and this has been brought about by the increased 
volume of traffic moving, together with more efficient operating 
methods and without the aid of legislative assistance. 


About a year ago when railroad earnings were showing constant 
decreases from month to month and when it was obvious that many 
of the carriers would be unable to earn their fixed charges during 
the year, it was only natural that the responsible officers of many of 
the insurance companies, savings banks, trust companies and other 
similar institutions should have become greatly concerned about the 
future status and value of their railway investments. It has been 
estimated that the several institutions which I have mentioned hold, 
in the aggregate, about $6,600,000,000 par value of American railroad 
bonds and similar securities. Their interest in the railroads, there- 
fore was a very real one. 


The Federal Coordinator 


The group which I have just referred to requested five well- 
known and able men to serve as a committee to investigate the 
railroad situation. Former President Coolidge consented to serve 
as chairman of that committee. Extended hearings were had, 
experts were employed and finally their report was made public, 
I shall not discuss the report at length, but will refer to only two 
or three of its more important features. 

It seemed to be the thought of the committee that there was 
much preventable waste connected with railway operation and man- 
agement and that increased efforts should be made to reduce or 
entirely eliminate it. It was thought this result could be promoted 
by a eater degree of consolidation of the railroads than seems to 
have been contemplated in the original transportation act, and also 
more immediately by the appointment of a coordinator who would 
be clothed with sufficient authority to assist, if not require, the 
railroads to discontinue practices that had grown up through a long 
period of active competition, but which were now thought to be 
wasteful and unnecessary. 

I have no doubt that the report of the Coolidge Committee had 
much influence on the emergency railroad legislation enacted by 
the last Congress. In any event, such legislation provided for the 
appointment by the President of a Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation for a period of one year, but with the right to extend the 
term an additional year if the President thought such extension 
desirable. The duties of the Coordinator are defined in the act and 
chiefly in the following language: 

Section 4. “The purposes of this title are (1) to encourage and 
promote or require action on the part of the carriers and of sub- 
sidiaries subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, which 
will (a) avoid unnecessary duplication of services and facilities of 
whatsoever nature and permit the joint use of terminals and trackage 
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incident thereto or requisite to such joint use; * * * (b) contro) 
allowances, accessorial service and the charges therefor, and othe: 
practices affecting service or operat'on, to the end that undue impair. 
ment of net earnings may be prevented, and (c) avoid other wastes 
and preventable expense; (2) to promote financial reorganization of 
the carriers, with due regard to legal rights, so as to reduce fixeq 
charges to the extent required by the public interest and improve 
carrier credit; and (3) to provide for the immediate study of other 
means of improving conditions surrounding transportation in all its 
forms and the preparation of plans therefor.” 

Sec. 13. “It shall further be the duty of the Coordinator, ang 
he is hereby authorized and directed, forthwith to investigate ang 
consider means, not provided for in this title, of improving transporta. 
tion conditions throughout the country, including cost finding in rajj 
transportation and the ability, financial or otherwise, of the carriers 
to improve their properties and furnish service and charge rates 
which will promote the commerce and industry of the country and 
including, also the stability of railroad labor employment and other 
improvement of railroad labor conditions and relations; and from 
time to time he shall submit to the Commission such recommenda- 
tions calling for further legislation to these ends as he may deem 
necessary or desirable in the public interest.’’ 

The President appointed Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as Coordinator, and he has 
created an organization and staff selected in part from _the railway 
service to assist him in his investigations and in the administration 
of his office. Of course the Coordinator has not had time as yet to 
accomplish much in the way of definite results, and in any event the 
emergency legislation which was enacted, was so amended in its fina] 
stage as to place very definite restrictions upon his authority. 

It should be borne in mind that the idea of a Coordinator for the 
railroads rested primarily upon the belief that there was opportunity 
for the roads to immediately and in considerable degree s9 modify 
their practices as to bring about very substantial savings. I doubt if 
it was fully realized at first that such savings would be accomplished 
chiefly by a reduction in the number of employes. The railroad men 
themselves, however, understood the matter and through their repre- 
sentatives petitioned Congress to so amend the proposed act as to 
forbid any reduction in force below the number actually employed 
in May, 1933. While this amendment, which was incorporated in the 
act, did not make future reductions of force impossible, it did make 
the problem a much more difficult one to deal with. 

Further, before the Coordinator could really take up the prob- 
lems with which he was expected to deal, the President of the United 
States, and rightly so, in my opinion, urged upon everyone the 
importance of doing whatever might be possible to reduce unemploy- 
ment in this country, which meant, of course, the putting of more 
men to work rather than the putting of more men out of work. 
The Coordinator, by force of circumstances, felt compelled to call on 
the railroads to do all that was possible to increase employment, 
meaning, of course, in such ways only as would not be wasteful. In 
the meantime the increase in industrial activity has made it neces- 
sary and possible for the railroads as a whole to enlarge their work- 
ing forces since the first of June by more than 100,000 men. 

While undoubtedly much can be accomplished with the aid of 
the Coordinator in the way of correcting practices which have grown 
up during a long period of fierce and enforced competition, I am in- 
clined to think that the opportunities for savings through the elimina- 
tion of such so-called wasteful practices will, perhaps, prove to be 
less produciive than has sometimes been supposed. 


Consolidation 


The Coolidge Committee, as I have said, seemed to favor a 
greater degree of consolidation of the railroads than the present 
law contemplates. Personally, I doubt very much either the neces- 
sity or the wisdom of going farther in that direction at this time, 
than has been recommended by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the complete plan which it has formulated and published after 
many months of hearings, as provided in the transportation act, 
itself. While the Commission’s plan has not yet been fully carried 
out, nevertheless much progress has been made, and more would 
have been made but for the confused and unsatisfactory economic 
conditions prevailing during the last three years. 

Responsive, perhaps, to the comments concerning consolidation 
contained in the Coolidge report, other consolidation plans have been 
proposed, notably one bearing the name of Mr. Frederick Prince, 
of Boston. I shall not discuss the merits of these other plans because 
the Federal Coordinator is having them studied and will undoubtedly 
report thereon at some future date. I venture to predict, however, 
that the people of the United States are not yet ready, and I doubt 
if they ever will be, for such a radical solution of the railroad problem, 
with all that it implies, as is proposed in the Prince Plan, so-called. 
This plan carries the principle of consolidation so far as to defeat, 
if not destroy, the benefits, and they are many, associated with private 
ownership and operation. The Prince Plan does not give even the 
benefits claimed for government ownership and operation, and I am 
wholly opposed to ownership and operation of the railroads by the 
government. 

I am in favor of the continuation of the policy of private owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads, subject always to reasonable 
and constructive federal regulation. We should not forget that under 
that system of operation and ownership, with governmental regula- 
tion, there has been built up in this country the largest and most 
effective system of transportation by rail in the world. We should 
be slow to change what we have for a system which, where actually 
tried, has been more productive of failure than of success. 


The Outlook 


I have endeavored to place before you the picture of the rail- 
roads, as I see it, and seeing it as I do, I cannot help feeling that 
the outlook for that great industry and public servant is encourag- 
ing, in spite of the temporary depression through which we have 
been passing, and regardless also of all the new transportation 
agencies with which they must compete. It seems to be generally 
admitted that the steam railroads are the most important trans- 
portation agency so far developed in this or any other country, and 
it is difficult to foresee how we, as a people or as a nation could well 
get along without them. But if we are to have railroads, we ought 
to have good railroads, so equipped as to provide ample facilities at 
all times for moving promptly and satisfactorily the commerce of 
the country. For this service the people should be willing, and I 
believe they are willing, to pay reasonable and adequate rates. 
No other industrial undertaking in this country has been regulated 
by the government to anything approaching the same extent as 
the railroads. Railroad regulation in the beginning was_ largely 
experimental and experiments are not always successful. Mistakes 
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have been made in our system of railroad regulation, some of which 
have been corrected and others doubtless will be. However, if we 
are to continue private ownership and operation of our railroads, 
which has so far been the basis of our governmental policy we must 
not only in the interest of the public, but in the interest of the roads 
themselves, continue federal regulation, and it is not unreasonable 
to hope that as time goes on the regulation which will be applied 
to all transportation agencies will be of a more helpful and construc- 
tive character than has sometimes been the case in the past. 

I approve of the emergency railroad legislation enacted last 
June, but it should be kept in mind that it is emergency legislation 
and not intended as a permanent part of our economic system. I 
pelieve the President acted wisely in his selection of a Coordinator. 
Mr. Eastman has had a broad experience in the field of regulation 
in Washington and elsewhere, and has been a careful student of 
the railroad problem. His views in that connection have been 
clearly set forth by himself in many of his public utterances. While 
I have not at all times been able to share all of his views, particu- 
larly concerning government ownership, I have sufficient confidence 
in his character, and his high sense of public duty to feel quite 
certain that in the important office which he now holds he will 
earnestly strive to carry out the mandate of the law, notwithstanding 
any views which he may personally hold concerning railroad owner- 
ship, regulation or operation. 

I feel encouraged concerning the future of the railroads. I believe 
that many helpful reforms which railway managers have known of 
but have been unable to bring about, can now be realized with the 
assistance of the Coordinator—always, of course, on the assumption 
that the things so accomplished will be in the public interest. 

While the railroad managers have been compelled by circum- 
stances during the last three years to make very drastic reduction 
in all their expenses, and while there has, naturally, accumulated a 
certain amount of deferred maintenance, it is my definite opinion 
that the physical condition of the railroads, today, is substantially 
better than at the end of federal control. As business continues 
to improve, as I believe it will, the increased earnings resulting there- 
from will enable the carriers to increase their maintenance expendi- 
tures and soon regain the physical condition in which they were in 
1929. The return of normal business conditions should also mean, 
and I believe it wiil, the restoration of railroad credit, together with 
all that such a condition implies. 


In discussion following the address of Mr. Willard, E. E. 
Ebert, of Newark, N. J., spoke in opposition to abandoning the 
traditional policy of competition in this country in the field of 
transportation or in other activities. 

Mr. Doebber announced that the board of directors had 
decided at its meeting on the preceding day to have printed 
and distributed the report of the convention in a manner sim- 
ilar to that followed in the last two years, the reports to be 
sent in bundles to the clubs and then distributed among the 
members. 

Board of Directors 


In the absence of Mr. Palmer, chairman of the board of 
directors, President Roe called on Mr. Fitzgerald, executive 
vice-president, to make the report on behalf of the board of 
directors. Mr. Fitzgerald said he knew the delegates shared 
the officers’ regret at the absence of Mr. Palmer. He said this 
was the first time Mr. Palmer had missed a meeting of the 
board of directors or of the association in the entire period 
of the life of the organization. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said that in a period of severe business de- 
pression such as the country had been in the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America had held its membership. He believed this 
was due to the great interest of the member clubs and to the 
activities of the membership committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mr, Harkrader. 

At the Peoria meeting of the association last June, said 
Mr. Fitzgerald, the possibility of how the traffic clubs might be 
affected by the “wave of economy” was considered and a com- 
mittee was appointed to assemble the necessary facts, includ- 
ing the part played by railroad managements in sustaining 
clubs. He said the information had been obtained and could 
be put in a brief at any time it was required. The situation 
referred to was not further discussed. 

As to annual awards to traffic clubs for educational activ- 
ities, Mr. Fitzgerald said the committee handling that subject 
Was not quite ready to report and that it was hoped a plan 
would be submitted at the spring meeting. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said the directors had approved a definite 
educational program for the next six months. This matter was 
dealt with later in detail in the report submitted by Professor 
G. Lloyd Wilson, chairman of the committee on education and 
research. Mr. Fitzgerald’s report was received. 

In the discussion of the educational program Mr. Fitzgerald 
commended the activities of Mr. Ebert and the Newark club. 


Educational Committee Report 
Professor Wilson’s report, which was received, follows: 


The Chairman of the Committee on Education and Research of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America begs leave to report that 
Since the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs at Peoria, Illinois, 
the Committee has functioned in the following ways: 

_1—In preparing for individuals requesting the service suggested 
topics for traffic club address, subjects for forum group discussions, 
and topics for debate. 

_ , 2—In corresponding with individuals with respect to sources of 
information upon traffic and transportation subjects. 
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3—In outlining, for several who requested the service, reading or 
study courses in railroad transportation, industrial traffic manage- 
ment, motor ard air transportation. 

Attention is also called to the survey of the educational work of 
member clubs and to the series of suggested programs for traffic 
clubs made by the Chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Research and distributed to member clubs by the secretary just prior 
to the Peoria Convention. 

This summer it was the pleasure and privilege of the Chairman 
of the Committee on Education and Research to spend two months in 
Great Britain where he met and discussed traffic and transportation 
problems of mutual interest with a number of British carrier and 
industrial traffic men. The work of the Associated Traffic Clubs is 
well Known and greatly admired by British transportation and traffic 
men, and your Chairman was requested to convey to several indi- 
vidual clubs and members the regards and appreciation of several 
British traffic and transportation men who were cordially received 
and entertained while they were in the United States sometime ago. 

While in Great Britain your Chairman was given a very cordial 
welcome by industrial traffic officials, railroad officers and by Mr. 
C. E. R. Sherrington, Director of the Bureau of Railway Research, as 
a result of some very helpful letters written by Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, 
Executive Vice President, and by Mr. J. W. Roberts, Director of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, and by other railway officers of 
this country. An opportunity was given to extend the study of the 
professional organizations in the field of traffic and transportation 
which it is my privilege to present briefly to this Convention today. 

At the regular meeting of the Board of Directors it was unani- 
mously agreed to authorize and direct the Committee on Education 
and Research to issue a series of publications during the next six 
months as a first experiment in broadcasting educational programs 
and suggestions. 

It was decided that these publications should contain the follow- 
ing types of material: 

1—Suggested topics for speakers at general traffic club meet- 
ings and dinners; 

2—Suggested programs for traffic forum discussions and debates 
and sources of information upon these subjects; 

3—Brief outlines of suggested courses of study in traffic and 
transportation subjects; 

4—Outlines of reading courses in transportation: 

5—Suggestions to those who direct and for those who are inter- 
ested in educational work. 

The Committee on Education and Research earnestly solicits 
the suggestions, criticisms and contributions of every member of 
every club to make this new service useful to all who are interested 
in traffic work. This is your journal. It is in the egg stage. If after 
the period of incubation it hatches into a live chicken, it will be be- 
cause of the interest and activity of the individual members in this 
venture. If you have an idea, or a paper that can be abstracted, or 
a program that has been well received by the members, pass it along; 
and it will be shared with others through this little publication. 


Traffic Work in England 


Following submission of the above report, Professor Wilson 
spoke as follows, his remarks being considered a part of his 
report: 


It may be of interest and value for transportation and traffic 
men and women of the United States to know something of the 
work that is being done by men and women in this field in Great 
Britain because of the affinity of the ideas of people of both nations 
as well as because of the similarity and differences in transportation 
and traffic problems and business life in both countries. 

There are two great national organizations striving to improve 
the standards, the quality and training of personnel and the recogni- 
tion of the traffic and transportation profession in Great Britain; 
The Institute of Transport, and the Industrial Transport Association. 

The Institute of Transport was founded November 3, 1919, and 
incorporated by Royal Charter, November 16, 1926, as a society for 
the advancement of the transportation vocation. The membership 
includes a number of distinguished and a large number of prominent 
men in the field of transportation, including industrial as well as 
carrier transport officers, although carrier transport men predominate 
in the membership especially in recent years. The membership con- 
sists of associate members and full members. The Institute conducts 
two examinations to establish the qualifications for the respective 
grades of membership, the associate membership examination for 
candidates for associate membership, and the graduate examination 
for full membership standing. 

Candidates for associate or full membership must be recom- 
mended by a proposer and by four additional corporate members of 
the institute who have personal knowledge of the applicant’s quali- 
fications. Candidates must be at least 25 years of age for associate 
membership and 30 years of age for full membership, and must 
meet a high standard of general education, scientific or higher educa- 
tion, and diplomas or degrees earned, or pass the requisite examina- 
tions conducted by the Institute. Full statement of positions filled 
and business experience consisting of administering, managing, con- 
ducting, operating or carrying on any of the principal forms of trans- 
port, transit, locomotion or traffic, or works connected therewith and 
have arrived at such eminence in regard thereto, or have such special 
knowledge in regard thereto, as in the opinion of the council, justi- 
fies their election as members or as associate members. 

The authorized abbreviations indicating the class of membership 
to which the person belongs, which are looked upon with great esteem 
by the men and women in British transportation, are M. Inst. T. 
(Member), and A. M. Inst. T. (Associate Member). 

Entrance fees of three guineas (about $15) are paid by those 
elected as members, and two guineas (about $10) by associate mem- 


bers. Annual dues or subscriptions are as follows: 
Resident Within Resident Outside 
Great Britain Great Britain 
and Ireland and Ireland 
Te ee 3 Guineas 1% Guineas 
Associate Members ........ 2 Guineas 1 Guinea 


The Institute holds annual conventions which are considered as 
important convocations in the transportation world and publishes its 
proceedings and important technical papers. It is considered a great 
honor by transportation experts to have a paper published by the 
Institute of Transport. Meetings are held at more frequent intervals 
than annually by local or sectional groups of members and associate 
members. 

The Institute of Transport is a powerful influence for good in the 
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field of transportation in Great Britain and its influences are felt in 
Europe and in the Western Hemisphere. 


industrial Transport Association 


In response to a felt need for organizations of traffic men to 
negotiate and settle traffic differences between shippers and car- 
riers several organizations have been formed in Great Britain since 
1880. The Mansion House Association on Transport, Inc., was formed 
about that time and the Traders’ Traffic Conference was organized 
in 1915. The Federation of British Industries and the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain each have transport com- 
mittees to assist in moulding and interpreting the transportation 
opinions of shippers. A number of trade associations have traffic 
organizations, and the Traders’ Coordinating Committee has been 
formed to represent shippers in negotiations before the Railway Rates 
Tribunal and committees of Parliament. 

It was felt by a number of industrial traffic men that another type 
of organization devoted exclusively to the industrial and commer- 
cial aspects of transportation was needed, and on November 16, 1927, 
a group of industtial traffic men organized the Industrial Transport 
Association to ‘“‘prove to industry the vital part efficiency in transport 
can play in the solution of the fundamental problems of production 
and selling, and to advance in every practical way the industrial 
transport profession.”’ 

The organization has branches in all but three of the principal 
cities of England and branches in Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
Negotiations are now under way to establish branches in the self- 
governing nations of the British Commonwealth. 

The efforts of the Industrial Transport Association have resulted, 
in the opinion of leaders in the organization, in a clearer understand- 
ing of the distinctive functions of industrial traffic management and 
a higher regard tor the calling. Carrier officers appreciate the ad- 
vantages of dealing with industrial traffic men who are qualified to 
manage the transportation affairs of the industries which employ 
them and who app’eciate the fundamentally important fact that they 
can obtain the best results by working amicably with the carriers. 
More cordial relationships between the traffic officers of carriers and 
industries have resulted from the promotion of higher educational 
and technical standards in the traffic and transportation profession. 

One of the very important phases of the work of the Industrial 
Transport Association is in the promotion of educational work and 
the recognition of attainments of those who have achieved some 
measure of progress in preparing themselves by study and work for 
positions of greater opportunity and responsibility. 

The association has adopted a plan of preliminary, intermediate, 
and final examinacion for the various grades of membership, admitted, 
associate and full member. It cooperates with general educational 
institutions and full and part-time technical schools by accepting 
the certificates of such educational institutions as have educational 
standards comparable with those of the Industrial Transport Associa- 
tion in the fields of study in which the latter is concerned. A thor- 
ough survey has been made by the Association of the educational 
facilities provided throughout Great Britain for transportation and 
traffic education, and the association cooperates with those engaged 
in teaching transportation and traffic subjects in the educational insti- 
tutions. A committee is now working upon a syllabus covering ex- 
aminations leading to admission to various grades of membership in 
the association. An official organ, ‘‘Transport Management’ is in- 
=" in the benefits of membership and is sent monthly to all mem- 
ers. 

At the conventions and meetings of the association and the 
numerous branches in various large cities of Great Britain, papers are 
prepared and presented by prominent members upon various technical 
problems of traffic and transportation. Public meetings are held 
from time to time to discuss important current transportation and 
traffic problems, such as the rail-road transportation controversy, 
the Salter report, and impending legislation in Parliament; and the 
point of view of the association upon broad problems of transporta- 
tion policy are made to public officials such as the Ministry of Trans- 
port, commissions or committees of Parliament. The value of effi- 
cient traffic management is impressed upon industrial and commercial 
executives and the public by means of addresses before Rotary Clubs 
and other business groups, and through articles in trade and general 
publications. The association publishes from time to time significant 
books upon transportation and traffic subjects. A lending library 
of transportation and traffic books, an appointments department to 
assist qualified members to find employment and promotion, an 
advisory service for members to assist them in technical problems, 
are operated by the association for the benefit of members. 


What Does This Mean to A. T. C. of A.? 


All institutions or ideas which come from another country should 
not be accepted or should they be rejected because of the fact that 
they have come from abroad. The transportation and traffic people 
of Great Britain have a very high regard for the magnificent work 
that has been done in the United States by such organizations as 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, the National Industrial 
Traffic League, ana other organizations of similar caliber. It was 
my privilege to meet many carrier and industrial traffic and transpor- 
tation officers of British railways and industries this summer, and 
the work that has been done in the United States is well known 
and fully appreciated. The names and work of a number of members 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America are well known and 
highly valued by our British colleagues. 

The traffic clubs of the United States have done signal service 
in promoting better relationships by those who work in the carriers 
and industrial rows of transportation cabbage patch. The social 
relationships so vital to really good business relationships have been 
greatly extended and deepened in many cases to sincere friendship 
based upon mutual liking and respect. A number of traffic clubs 
have done much to keep their members informed upon questions of 
vital moment in transportation and traffic management through 
speakers at dinner meetings and other gatherings. A relatively small 
number of clubs conduct forum discussions or study groups. A still 
smaller number cooperate with educational institutions in traffic 
and transportation courses. 

The Associated Traffic Clubs of America with its strong national 
organization and universal outlook upon all phases and branches of 
traffic and transportation, and local clubs with their variety of con- 
nections, form a powerful latent force in education for traffic and 
transportation work for the benefit of the individual members, for 
the improvement of our transportation institutions, for the improve- 
ment of industry and commerce, and for the advancement of the pro- 
fession of transportation and traffic management. . 

All about us we see professional groups striving to improve the 
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personnel of their vocations, raising the standards of education ang 
technical training, advancing the ethical standards, and promoting 
the appreciation of the value of the work they do upon the parts 
of their clients or employers and the public. 

Education is not a substitute for experience; rather it is an 
indispensable preparation and supplement. Experience alone is not 4 
substitute for education, but an application of the principles learneg 
through study. The two must be brought together by a fusing agent 
to produce the best results for the individual, the business he serves, 
and the public. 

The suggestion has been made so often that it may have become 
monotonous and obnoxious that the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer. 
ica has at present an opportunity to continue its splendid pioneer 
work of the past by blazing a new trail toward higher ground pro- 
fessionally by gathering together the best professional experience of 
other professional groups in the United States and abroad in provid. 
ing further educational opportunities and materials for its members; 
and by recognizing the attainments of its members by appropriate 
grades of membership, in order to afford a more clearly defined 
pathway to competence and eminence in the field of transportation, 
to assist in the improvement of transportation institutions, to promote 
better business practices and a still higher standard of ethics, and 
to impress upon the business world the true value of efficient trans- 
portation and traffic management. 


Membership Committee 


T. T. Harkrader, chairman of the membership committee, 
reported no change in membership since the last meeting. He 
said the committee had been as active in the last few months 
as the hot weather and “cold business” conditions had permitted, 

“Now that the association has joined the N. R. A. and the 
president, secretary and treasurer have been put on a 35-hour 
week, we may be able to get some new business,” said he, amid 
laughter of the delegates. 

Mr. Harkrader reported that the association had 100 sus- 
taining members at $10 per annum, and expressed the hope that 
those who were not sustaining members would consider this 
matter when they made up their next budget for philanthropic 


enterprises. 
“With better times we should have a thousand sustaining 


members instead of a hundred,” said he. 
The report was received. 


Treasurer’s Report 


In the absence of W. Bockstahler, chairman of the finance 
committee, W. T. Vandenburgh, treasurer, submitted the treas- 
urer’s report. It showed a cash balance as of October 21 of 
$1,325.78. Dues from sustaining members, October 8, 1932, to 
October 21, 1933, totaled $900. The report was received. 

The special report of the transportation research institute 
committee was not taken up. Professor L. C. Sorrell, the chair- 
man, was not present. Mr. Fitzgerald said the report had ar- 
rived the morning of October 24, and that it had not been passed 
on by the board of directors nor the committee handling the 
subject. The report, which was not gone into, was received as a 


report of progress. 
Lapham’s Address 


President Roe introduced Roger D. Lapham, president of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company. Mr. Lapham said he 
agreed with what Mr. Willard had said in urging support for 
the President. He said every sane man wished to give “this 
new form of government a fair test.” Speaking on the subject, 
“A Shipowners’ Problems,” Mr. Lapham said: 


I am very glad to have the honor and opportunity to address your 
convention, particularly as I am included with Mr. Willard and Mr. 
Eastman. Mr. Willard is a broadminded and progressive transporta- 
tion executive and Mr. Eastman is experienced and competent to 
deal with the varying and innumerable transportation problems we 
face today. Both of them live more in the present and in the future 
than in the past. In these days of rapid adjustments, that habit of 
living is desirable and necessary to cultivate. 

Here in Baltimore, it is fitting to discuss a shipowner’s problems, 
for Chesapeake Bay is the scene of our earliest marine activities, both 
commercially and historically. Not far from here the famous Consti- 
tution outwitted and escaped a pursuing British fleet and here, in 
the war of 1812, was the bombardment which gave birth to the words 
of the Star Spangled Banner. 

_ As a_ stockholder and president of a large steamship corpora- 
tion, a shipowner’s problems have been almost constantly with me 
ever since I left college. The business troubles of all trades are much 
alike and that is particularly true with those who undertake to 
move goods from one place to another. Methods may vary but the 
man with the pack-horse and the pilot of the transport plane have 
a common objective and both have two main things to think about— 
getting freight and carrying it—traffic and operating. It is hard to 
say which precedes the other. You must have your cargo before 
you can handle it but unless you_have set up effective means 0 
handling it, you cannot solicit it. However, in ocean transportation, 
the first hurdle, such as Columbus and all early navigators faced, 
was how to get there, so, any explanation of shipping problems 
should start with the operating picture which centers around old 
man ocean, son and father of all old men rivers. . 

_ I touch lightly on modern ship construction; not because it is 4 
simple affair—far from it, for skill of the highest specialized type 
is required to launch a complex floating building to be driven by 
some mechanical means and with stability necessary to survive the 
severest tests of waves and winds. As is true of any kind of con- 
struction, you can build cheaply or indifferently, or you can build to 
last and the life of what you create will depend largely on the treat- 


ment accorded it. 
The Cargo Ship 


My remarks will mainly concern the ordinary cargo ship—the 
freighter—in which moves the greater part of all ocean borne com- 
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merce and so I bring you to the dock where lies ready to load a 
typical vessel of that type. She is something like an oblong box, 
400 to 500 feet long, 50 to 60 feet wide and able to — 8,000 to 
11,000 weight tons of cargo. Her cubic capacity—that is her space 
available for cargo—can take care of the contents of some 300 to 400 
railroad cars and if loaded to her full capacity she must have some 
97 to 30 feet of water to safely lie afloat. Under ordinary weather 
conditions, her speed will average 10 to 12 knots or say, 300 miles 
per day, and her engines will develop some 3,000 to 5,000 horsepower. 

On board are some 40 odd men who compose her crew; the mas- 
ter, three or four licensed deck officers, all qualified navigators and 
experienced in the care of cargo, assisted by a boatswain, a car- 
penter, quartermasters and seamen; the chief engineer and his li- 
censed assistants, with oilers and firemen whose main task will be 
to keep the engines ready for what is required of them; Sparks, the 
wireless man; and last but not least the steward and cooks who as 
elsewhere can do much or little to make a crew happy. 

On the dock are the pier agent and terminal staff who will re- 
ceive, check and deliver all cargo in and out, and whose duty it is 
to reject improperly packed shipments or those too dangerous to 
handle. 

The prudert owner will leave to his captain the responsibility of 
stowing the cargo. The master should receive the cooperative as- 
sistance of the terminal staff and the stevedores, The latter will 
pile the cargo in slingloads and with the ship’s winches hoist it over 
the side and down into the holds and ’tween decks, there to be 
carefully and closely stowed. There will be four or more separate 
compartments and one or more decks in each compartment, all needed 
to segregate different kinds of articles and commodities. Wet cargo 
must be kept away from dry and flour must be stored where it can- 
not be tainted by the odor of lumber or hides. Heavy cases must not 
lie on top of frail ones or unprotected furniture against something 
which might chafe it. Usually the vessel will both load and unload 
at more than one port—in the intercoastal trade as many as seven 
or eight—and everything should come out in the right sequence. As 
far as possible, freight to be discharged at any one port must be 
evenly distributed among all compartments so there will be no time 
lost by what the owner calls “long hatches.’’ Unlike a railroad car 
always moving on an even keel, a ship has shifting seas to contend 
with. If essential for the safety of cargo, it is even more so for the 
safety of vessel and crew, that the master and his officers be expert 
in the art of stowage. 

Seaworthiness 


And now that the freighter is ready for sea, an owner should 
ask himself: ‘“‘Have I done everything to make her seaworthy? Is 
her hull staunch and watertight? Are her engines in good working 
order? Is there sufficient fuel, supplies and food on board? Have I 
done everything I could reasonably be expected to do to make cer- 
tain my vessel will safely reach her destination?’ If the answer is 
yes, then the owner must have faith in his master and crew for 
once the lines are cast off from the dock, the captain is and should 
be in sole command, and until the ship lies safely in port again it is 
both unwise and dangerous for an owner to assume a responsibility 
which is not his. Today the master has many things denied the early 
navigators—wireless, radio direction finders, weather reports flashed 
from land and neighboring ships—but despite all these and other 
material aids, we still have fogs and hurricanes—old man ocean has 
not changed—and when trouble does arise, such as stranding, col- 
lision or fire, the captain cannot escape the responsibility of decision 
and usually instant decision. Then he must rely on his own cour- 
age and the ingenuity developed by years of experience. 

Besides looking after his own ship and crew, the master is some- 
times asked to assist others and it is then we realize how the mod- 
ern seamen are called upon to meet the perils their forebears more 
often faced. I quote from a report made by a master to his owner 
in connection with the rescue of the crew of a derelict barge. 

“We immediately proceeded towards his position and guided 
solely by our direction finder we were able to locate the barge and at 
4:50 p. m. were alongsiGe the barge. It was then blowing in the 
Vicinity of 50 miles per hour and a heavy sea was running. We com- 
menced pumping fuel overboard to smooth the sea and took a posi- 
tion as close as possible broadside to the sea to the windward of the 
barge. At 5:10 p. m. we lowered No. 4 lifeboat with a crew of six 
men in charge of the chief officer. At 5:25, under his very capable 
handling, he had the five men in the boat. At 5:38 the boat was 
back alongside the ship. At 5:55 the boat was secured in her chocks 
and we proceeded. Only 27 minutes were consumed in the actual 
rescue work. The ship behaved and handled beautifully under the 
rather difficult conditions. The tug had been forced to abandon the 
barge about 4:15 p. m. in order to take care of himself. Due to the 
heavy sea we could only proceed under slow and half speed and ar- 
rived at the lightship at 7:09 a. m. today. Docked at noon and com- 
menced to discharge at 1:00 p. m. We hope to sail by noon tomor- 
row, the 5th.’’ 

But if it takes bravery to cross the seas in an open boat, think 
of the men below who in time of accident and peril stand by their 
engines in the bowels of the ship and wonder what goes on up above. 
Kipling, in that wonderful poem, McAndrews Hymn, gives you a 
glimpse of the real engineer. 

Finally, our freighter reaches her destination and with the assist- 
ance of the termina] staff and longshoremen, her cargo is landed 
and delivered. Perhaps she has dodged or passed through a hurri- 
— or two and the captain and chief are thinking they have not 
fared so badly. Yet that does not deter the Port Captain from ask- 
ne why some uncrated automobile has its fenders scratched or the 
Superintending Engineer from inquiring why more fuel oil was burned 
this voyage than last. 

‘a I now pass to the traffic phase of my talk where I know my 
a may differ substantially from those of many here. In this 
—, the American shipowners problems will fall naturally into 
wo distinct divisions—foreign and domestic—and it is with the for- 
mer I shall first deal. 

atviante with other countries is largely dependent on things no in- 
tion ual owner can control or even remotely direct. National ambi- 
ioe . Political and economic, tariff barriers and the value of cur- 
trad €s will play the leading parts. Today, the future of international 
tee most uncertain and gloomy. “Buy American” or “Buy 
roe wa Pa fh Bag else — a your ~~ backyard, will, if 

me, mean em 8 s and empty ships 

Tun except at Government expense. : _ eatin 


Ocean Mail Contracts 


to BRI compelled to speak frankly on a matter of vital importance 
foreige one now operating American passenger and cargo vessels in 
sn trade. I refer to the ocean mail contracts. You probably 
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know that a Senate committee is now investigating these contracts 
and already much publicity has been given to the huge cost of trans- 
porting a pound of mail one mile. No honest shipping man will con- 
done or excuse any irregularities which may be uncovered in this 
investigation. Indeed, he should welcome a thorough airing of any- 
thing done not according to Hoyle and demand that any mail con- 
tract improperly awarded be cancelled and punishment meted out to 
those who have knowingly violated any law. At the same time we 
who have our livelihood to make in the trade are entitled to ask that 
the real purposes of the 1928 ocean mail contract act, as well as 
other shipping acts preceding it, will be revealed and emphasized. We 
have the right to hope that the hearings will not be conducted along 
political and self-advertising lines instead of as an unbiased and 
judicial attempt to ascertain the truth. Speaking as a private citi- 
zen, I believe that statesmanship—national interest above sectional 
and personal—is lacking where it is most needed, both in the House 
and Senate, and I am also ready to admit that so-called big business 
is as much to blame for this situation as anything else (and by big 
business I mean the industrialist, the banker, the labor leader, the 
farmer and any other bloc who seek special legislation at the expense 
of the nation as a whole). If our Democratic form of government 
fails, it will be because of that kind of selfishness. 

Here are the cold facts of the 1928 ocean mail contract act. In 
1920 Congress passed a bill which, in its preamble, set down a na- 
tional shipping policy and declared that it was necessary for the na- 
tional defense and for the proper growth of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that we have sufficient and suitable vessels to carry the 
greater portion of our commerce and to serve as a naval and mili- 
tary aid in time of war or national emergency. This policy was re- 
affirmed in the 1928 act and until changed or repealed it is the duty 
of the executive branch of the government to carry out the policy 
declared by Congress. The 1920 act also instructed the Shipping 
Board to establish so-called essential trade routes and to operate on 
these routes American flag vessels and further provided that these 
routes and the ships necessary to maintain them were eventually to 
be disposed of to American private citizens. The 1928 act was de- 
signed to accelerate the sale of these trade routes as well as the gov- 
ernment fleet built for war purposes, and to insure the operation of 
such routes, mail pay at so much a mile for a stated number of 
sailings per annum was authorized—and this irrespective of the 
amount of mail carried. This 1928 act also allowed the government 
to loan three-fourths of the amount necessary to construct new ves- 
sels and at what turned out to be very low rates of interest (and, un- 
fortunately, by Congressional error, varying rates of interest). 

Since this bill was passed, forty-two ships have been built and 
commissioned and in addition forty ships reconditioned, but even be- 
fore most of them were launched, along came the depression and a 
quick drying up of the greater part of our foreign business. Some 
lines with mail contracts find themselves where even with mail pay, 
they have been recently operating at an actual cash loss. Under such 
conditions, what difference whether vessels cost the owner $5 or $200 
a ton? The need for government assistance if these liner services are 
to continue would be self-evident if the profit and loss statements of 
all companies holding mail contracts were published. There is no rea- 
son why this should not be done and no one should object to a rigid 
examination of any company, shipping or otherwise, which receives 
taxpayers’ money and this is particularly true of any concern which 
is in default of principal or interest. After all, the country is the 
stockholder who wants to know whether its funds are being properly 
spent for the purposes intended. 


The One Big Question 


There would seem to be just one big decision to make—Does the 
country wish to keep American flag ships in foreign trade or not? 
If all countries are to live in their own backyards, then the economic 
need for trade routes is a diminishing one, although for national 
defense the need may well be greater. Nothing the shipowner can 
do or say will decide this question—the responsibility for that lies 
solely with government—the President and Congress whose duty it is 
to guard our welfare and provide timely and adequate protection. 

My own feeling is that it would be unwise to abandon these ocean 
mail routes or certainly the major and most important ones, but if 
they are to be maintained, and it will have to be at government 
expense, I make the suggestion that the misnomer ‘mail pay’’ might 
well be discarded and the term “contract service pay’’ substituted. 
Such payment would be for a stated service of which the carrying of 
mails is only a part. Trade prestige and military value are important 
considerations. 

It is not generally known that the American taxpayer had, prior 
to 1928, been spending millions to finance the operation of American 
ships in foreign trade. This was needed to cover the losses of vessels 
operated by the Shipping Board. I am certain that since the 1928 
ocean mail contract act was passed, it has cost the government less 
to keep the trade route services going than before. It would be a 
proper thing for the senate committee investigating the mail contracts 
to develop all the facts and figures in this connection. 


The Domestic Trade 


And now to the second part of my traffic talk, the domestic trade. 
I do not want to impose on your good nature too long so I shall 
restrict my observations to an important section of that trade—the 
intercoastal—covering the movement between our Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and our Pacific ports. Here I am on familiar ground for in 
my own business life I have seen the trade develop from a sailing 
a month via the Straits of Magellan, every five days via Isthmus of 
Tehauntepec and now better than daily via the Panama Canal. 

Without dwelling on past history, I take you to the immediate 
present where sit a group of sixteen different kinds of owners—com- 
mon carriers and industrial carriers, owners of fast passenger ships 
and owners of different speed freighters. Thirteen of these owners 
are now working under one tariff and a conference agreement filed 
with the Shipping Board Bureau, The other three have filed separate 
tariffs and, generally speaking, their rates are substantially lower 
than those filed by the thirteen others. As any of you will admit a 
price much below the other fellow is more than a mere talking point 
and as long as you have a price advantage—and your task is the 
same—to move a ton of cargo say six thousand miles—then your sell- 
ing expense or overhead is negligible. Usually such an advantageous 
position can only last until the man who charges a higher rate 
decides to meet the price of his cut rate competitor. I suppose the 
ancient game of riding under the other fellow’s umbrella will last 
as long as poker is played or, perhaps, until a poker code is adopted. 

Now some operators on the intercoastal run want a straight dif- 
ferential rate system, claiming it is in the public interest that owners 
with inferior, slower, or more infrequent services should be permitted 
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to assess lower rates than owners whose services are superior and 
whose vessels are faster or sail more frequently. I concede such a 
set up would be in the interest of some individuals, but I fail to 
see how the public would be benefitted if the more efficient operator 
or the one who sails his vessels more often is denied the right to 
meet the price level of the owner with slower ships or who sails once 
a@ month instead of once a week. What owners may agree to do 
voluntarily in the interests of harmony and good relations between 
themselves is one thing and should not be confused with the right 
to do as your neighbor. 

It is a strange thing that some shippers are supporting this move- 
ment for differential transportation prices when, in their own trades, 
they seek price uniformity on the goods they sell. For instance, the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation operate a fleet of its own in the inter- 
coastal trade and beside carrying its own steel is actively soliciting 
cargo from the general public at rates lower than the owners of 
more than ninety per cent of the vessel tonnage in the trade have 
agreed to charge. While trade conferences are the order of the 
day, Bethlehem refuse under any condition to join any steamship 
conference and insists, because of an inferior and slower service, that 
the other lines with faster services must give it the advantage of 
substantially lower rates. I may be wrong, but I cannot help but 
feel this policy of seliing space on its vessels differs from its ideas 
of how steel products should be sold. 


Codes and Regulation 


But, perhaps, we are tilting at windmills. We have the code 
before us and in the background coordinated regulation. Unques- 
tionably, every sane citizen wants to give this new form of code 
government a real and honest test. We recognize that every man 
should have a fair opportunity to work and to obtain in exchange 
sufficient for a decent living, and in a land where we have enough 
to go around, the solution seems to be one of equitable distribution 
and recognition that some men will always be more valuable to their 
community or business than others. 

The codes are taking care of the employes first—minimum wage 
scales and working hours—and then, recognizing that costs will mount, 
the government offers to employers the opportunity of price-fixing. 
There is much talk today that the price of everything should be 
fixed, whether it be a haircut or the salary of the leading lady in 
Hollywood. We are living in an interesting period and one in which 
we cannot forecast the final outcome; yet it is apparent to me that 
operation under the codes will result eventually in uniform prices 
and that the empioyer who is unable to sell on the same basis as 
his competitor will become an employe and that the successful em- 
ployers will have, in some way to provide for more and more em- 
ployes. If I am right, then it would seem certain that uniform rates 
in all kinds of transportation which render common carrier service. 
such as rail, water, motor, air, or whatnot, will be fixed long before 
the stabilization features of the potato chip, peanut, and manicure 
codes are adopted. 

If the principle of price-fixing is accepted, then, perhaps, you 
traffic people may wish to make the transition period as short and 
easy as possible and will welcome the development of one central 
agency control which will subordinate state and other local forms of 
transportation regulation. Surely, the old issue of state rights is 
now practically non-existent, brought about by the development of 
transportation and communication which has welded the nation into 
an economic and social whole which no one living one hundred and 
fifty years ago could have dreamed of. 

I sympathize with the coordinator or any group charged with 
the task of establishing fair and equitable relations between compet- 
ing forms of different transportation. If justice to all means freezing 
the present status or even restoring the supremacy of any one class 
of transportation, then it is impossible of attainment. One cannot 
take youth, middle age, and old age and, by legislative or executive 
decree, force them to remain son, father, and grandfather. The Co- 
ordinator cannot go against the tide of human development and I 
believe his efforts will be concentrated on the good of the whole 
and not on keeping alive any form of transportation which cannot 
justify its right to live. 

Irrespective of where we may be headed, I am confident we are 
going to pull through to a surer and saner footing. We may land 
on an unknown shore but we are going to land somewhere. Former 
President Lowell, of Harvard University, one of the clearest and most 
logical talkers I have ever listened to, made a remark I have never 
forgotten. It was something to this effect: “The English speaking 
races have an innate sense of government” and I, myself might add, 
“too much” when I think of all the meetings, political, business, 
and social, the average American is called upon to attend. 

Perhaps this sense of government is typified by what a French- 
man said to me the other night. Speaking of New York City, he 
remarked: ‘‘There is one thing which always astonishes me—when 
I return to my hotei at three o’clock in the morning, my taxicab 
driver, even though there be no policeman in sight, always obeys 
the traffic laws,’ and, he added: ‘‘Imagine that in Paris.’”’ And so 
I think that, because of this strange sense of discipline and despite 
gunmen, kidnappers, and racketeers, this revolution we are passing 
through will continue a bloodless and, I believe, a successful one. 


Mr. Fitzgerald, in the chair, said to Mr, Lapham in behalf 
of the association that the address constituted the clearest and 
most instructive discussion of shipping he had ever been 
privileged to hear. 

Discussion of Address 


Mr. Seidl, in discussion of Mr. Lapham’s address, com- 
mended Mr. Lapham for having had the courage to bring out 
into the open the situation in the intercoastal trade growing 
out of the Bethlehem steamship operations. He believed it was 
the duty of the association to drag out the problems arising from 
“chiselers” in the transportation field. He emphasized the need 
for : transportation research institute such as had been pro- 
posed. 

A. 8S. Lucas, of Birmingham, Ala., said Mr. Lapham’s address 
revealed that the railroads and the trucks were not the only 
ones who had problems. Another message brought by Mr. Lap- 


ham, he thought, was that “we should give more thought to the 
men we send to Congress.” ss 
Mr. Fitzgerald took occasion to point out that the Women’s 
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Traffic Club of Baltimore as well as the Traffic Club of Baltimore 


was “joint host” to the national organization. He introduceg 
Miss Natilda Brundick, president of the club, who said the clup 
now had twenty members. 


The Banquet 


The Traffic Club of Baltimore was host to the association 
at the twelfth annual dinner, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. The 
invocation was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Powell, rector of the 
Emanuel Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. Sonderman, presi. 
dent of the Baltimore club, acted as toastmaster. 

Governor Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, delivered the ad. 
dress of welcome. He said Maryland was highly honored, de. 
lighted, and pleased to have the convention in Baltimore. He 
expressed the opinion that transportation was the index of na- 
tional prosperity and that it was bound to be the index of indus. 
trial recovery. He referred to the transportation problem and 
said he was glad his was only the simple task of welcoming the 
association and not the task of solving the problem. The part 
Baltimore had played in the development of transportation was 
referred to by him. 


The Baltimore and Ohio, he said, operated the first steam 
railroad in this country if not in the world. 


Response was made by J. M. Fitzgerald, formerly president 
of the Western Maryland and citizen of Baltimore. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald said every activity of the Associated Traffic Clubs was 
directed to the common good and that the Baltimore meeting of 
the association represented an achievement which the associa- 
tion would strive to equal in the future. The association, he 
said, would live in the hope that it would merit another invi- 
tation to come to Baltimore. 


Address by Eastman 


Coordinator Eastman was the principal speaker at the ban- 
quet. He expressed pleasure at the reception accorded him, and 
remarked, on seeing a large number of women at the banquet 
tables, that he did not realize he was to speak before as many 
women as men, else he would have prepared a different speech. 
He hastened to add that there was nothing to blush about in 
his address—that what he meant was that he might have tried 
to “perk it up a bit,” to make it more interesting to the women. 


; When he referred to the questionnaires he was issuing, he 
interjected a remark that he feared he would “almost be 
bo ‘Questionnaire Joe’ before I get through.” His address 
ollows: 


It is a pleasure to talk before the Associated Traffic Clubs, be- 
cause you are all familiar with the matters which my organization 
is studying, and we speak much the same language. I mean that 
in a broad and general way, and I do not refer to that peculiar 
variety of English which is used in technical traffic parlance and 
which reaches its noblest expression in railroad tariffs. Nobody ought 
to be allowed to speak that language, and it is questionable whether 
they ought to be allowed to write it. It might be better for it to pass 
ee into the limbo of dead languages, along with Coptic and 

One difficulty which I find in making speeches at this time is that 
for the most part I can only say that we are on our way and tell 
where we hope to go, and how. By “we” I mean the temporary 
department of the federal government which I happen to head. AS 
yet we have not arrived at final destination, although we have 
age eo deliveries en route. There has, however, been no stoppage 

My organization is now engaged in collecting and assembling the 
facts which we believe will furnish the basis for Sefinite sesmmmenie- 
tions, both as to changes in railroad service and methods and as to 
changes in transportation legislation. Much, although not all, of this 
information is being gathered by means of questionnaires, and we 
have become so prolific a source of these inauiries that the procedure 
is attracting some attention. I understand that a few of my railroad 
friends are keeping rather close tab on the cost involved in prepar- 
ing the answers. Now, I do not intend to apologize for these ques- 
— a be a we <= ” issue a good many more 

rough. may well, 4 
ar eee gz y ell, however, to say a word 

If there is any better way of obtaining facts, when it is neces- 

Sary to. cover a vast amount of ground and canvas a great many 
companies and persons, I do not happen to know what it is. In no 
instance, moreover, have we sent out a questionnaire without in 
advance, obtaining help and advice from among those who would 
be called upon to answer it, in order to make sure that it could be 
answered without undue difficulty. 
., ,8o far as my railroad friends who are keeping tabs are concerned, 
it is a pleasure to know that, in this instance, they have found cost- 
finding practicable, but I call their attention to the fact that here, 
just as they argue in fourth section cases, the important thing 
is the added expense and not the allocated cost. What extra men 
have they had to employ or what overtime compensation have they 
had to pay which they would not have employed or paid if it had 
not been for these questionnaires? We all know that the work of 
statistical organizations is capable of considerable expansion, when 
special need arises, without any corresponding increase in force. 
I also call attention to the fact that the railroads must not confuse 
our questionnaires with some which their own committees have 
issued. I assume no responsibility for the latter, as to either form 
or substance. 

Let me also suggest that the test of the pudding is the eating 
thereof. We believe that the information which we are seeking is 
necessary and will be of value. If we are right, it will justify itself. 
If we are wrong, we must accept the consequences. The work of the 
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Coordinator will, in the end, be judged by the results, and I am 
quite prepared to abide by that’ test. I accepted the job with that 
fully in mind, and for that reason am not especially interested in 
Jaudits or criticisms at this stage of the game. The time for that 
will come, if it comes at all, when the job is done. 

I should add, before passing from this matter, that our ques- 
tionaires are being sent, not only to the railroads, who are obliged to 
answer them, but also to other carriers, and shippers and state author- 
ities Who are under no such compulsion. It is a pleasure to be able 
to say that we are receiving excellent cooperation, not only from 
the railroads, but from all these other agencies. I venture to believe 
that they are extending this voluntary cooperation because they are 
deeply interested in the future of the transportation system and see 
the inherent value of the information which we are seeking. ; 

In recent addresses I have endeavored to outline the work which 
we have under way, both in the search for economies and improve- 
ments in railroad service and operation and in the study of the need 
for further legislation which will cover the entire transportation situ- 
ation more adequately. Tonight I shall undertake to discuss in some- 
what greater detail one or two of these matters on which we are 
working and in which, because of their traffic importance, I believe 
that you will be particularly interested. 


Expert Help Solicited 


When I made my initial bow last July to the 15 eminent railroad 
executives who make up the three regional coordinating committees 
appointed under the emergency act, I told them that I pretend to 
no technical expert knowledge of railroad operation, but that I would 
have at my command an organization which would supply some of 
my own technical deficiencies, and that in choosing this organization 
my aim had been to select men who think that improvement is pos- 
sible. I suggest that we would never get anywhere in our search 
for improvement if we did not have with us those who think that 
there is something to find. As a matter of fact, there are many such 
men in the railroad organizations, and what I chiefly hope to do, 
through my own staff and so far as the improvement of railroad 
methods is concerned, is to bring the ideas of these men to the top, 
analyze them, sift out the best, and coordinate these for general 
application. ‘ . 

I can illustrate this through my Section of Transportation Service, 
which I think 1 can characterize correctly by saying that it has the 
spirit of the adventurous pioneer, and which is running at high speed 
and pressure and on a fixed schedule of performance. Adventurous 
pioneers sometimes plunge ahead a little recklessly, but, in this in- 
stance, there will be plenty of restraining influence from the caution 
and conservatism of the old timers in the railroad game, so that there 
need be no fear on that account. 


Package Freight 


This section began its work with a survey of the less-than-car- 
load, package freight situation. The basic data have been gathered 
and are now being analyzed, and a report with definite recommenda- 
tions will be forthcoming before the end of the year. I shall not 
anticipate the conclusions which will be reached, except to say that 
I believe that they will be radical, in the sense that they will go to 
the root. I can, however, give you some idea of the kind of ques- 
tions Which are involved. 

Less-than-carload traffic produces less than 2% per cent of the 
freight tonnage which railroads carry and about 10 per cent of the 
total freight revenue, but in 1932 it required 32 per cent of the total 
loaded cars to move it. The average loading of carload freight is about 
34 tons per car, but the average loading of less-than-carload freight 
in 1932 was less than 2 tons per car. The type of car which is built 
to meet the requirements of carload freight is also used to handle 
these small lots of package freight. While the latter may often be 
loaded in cars which would otherwise move empty, because the heavy 
movement of less-than-carload freight is generally opposite to the 
heavy movement of carload freight, this is not always the case by any 
manner of means. 9 2 

Under modern conditions there is no essential difference in char- 
acter between less-than-carload freight and the shipments which 
express compnaies handle, and a iarge amount of the same kind of 
traffic is handled by the forwarding companies, which assemble small 
lots so that they can be shipped in carload quantities and live on the 
spread between the carload and the less-than-carload rates. Another 
large quantity of the same kind of freight is hauled by trucks. These 
several services require the maintenance of separate organizations, 
soliciting staffs, and terminal facilities which involve a large amount 
of duplication, and this duplication is magnified by the fact that each 
railroad system has its own separate organization, to say nothing of 
the considerable number of forwarding companies and the multitude 
of individual trucking operations. | 

Our figures, which are approximations, relate only to movements 
by land, and do not include the parcel post, indicate that in 1932 
railroads carried 32 per cent of the package freight; forwarders moved 
11 per cent, the bulk of which went by rail; express companies moved 
3 per cent; and trucks handled 54 per cent. These figures are based 
on tons and not on ton-mileage. The percentage of ton-miles would 
be considerably larger for the railroads, as their hauls are longer. 
However, the railroad per cent of tonnage which I have indicated 
is overstated through the probable inclusion by some shippers who 
answered our questionnaire of their carload with their less-than-car- 
load tonnage. 

Of the tonnage handled by trucks, our figures, which do not 
include city or local service, indicate that 48 per cent moved for dis- 
tances under 50 miles; 41 per cent for distances between 50 and 250 
miles; and 11 per cent for distances in excess of 250 miles. A check 
made hy a large eastern railroad system in May of this year showed 
that 8 per cent of its less-than-carload tonnage moved for distances 
under 50 miles; 64 per cent for distances between 50 and 300 miles; 
and 28 per cent for distances in excess of 300 miles. These figures, 
moreover, understate the long-haul tonnage, because they relate only 
to system hauls and do not include the haul of other lines where 
the traffic was moved jointly with other railroads. I may say, also, 
that the figures which I have given indicating the division between 
the various forms of transportation probably understate the express 
traffic, since they were obtained from returns to questionnaires which 
did not cover adequately the many small shippers who use express 
service. Other figures indicate that the express tonnage is about 


20 per cent of the less-than-carload rail tonnage. 

As indicating how the railroads handle their less-than-carload 
freight, there are 6 railroads operating out of New York in the direc- 
tion of Chicago, but there are as many as 44 different routes over 
pes aon — cars operate from New York to Chicago on regular 
schedules. 


In consequence it took about 12,000 cars to handle this 
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traffic in 1932 and about 11,000,000 car-miles, with an average load 
per car of about 4 tons. On the basis of the average load of the 
forwarding companies between the same points, the same traffic could 
have been handled as adequately and expeditiously with 2,800 cars 
and about 2,500,000 car-miles. From New York, there are four rail- 
roads which take merchandise traffic from Philadelphia, but it is 
handled over 71 different routes. In the opposite direction between 
these points the merchandise traffic moves over 99 different routes. 
These figures are representative of what is going on all over the 
country. 

As a further illustration of the complexity of the operations, our 
studies show that within a 35-mile radius from the center of Philadel- 
phia there are more than 740 separate railroad stations where less- 
than-carload freight is received and delivered. Using a similar radius 
from New York, there are more than 560 separate stations. I say 
“more than,’’ for these figures do not include all of the individual 
stations within any one municipality. 

Perhaps the greatest handicap which the railroads suffer in com- 
peting for merchandise traffic is slow service, due principally to the 
time lost at terminals not only in receipt and delivery but in inter- 
change, to the necessity for transfers en route, and to distribution 
by way freight trains. The degree of interchange between railroads, 
which is often a very time-consuming factor, is indicated by the illus- 
trations which I have given of the great number of routes between 
important points. Not only do these conditions reduce speed of 
transit, but they add immeasurably to cost. The largest element of 
cost in the handling of less-than-carload freight is incurred at the 
stations and transfer platforms and in interchange. Another handicap 
which the railroads suffer in competition is the character of their 
less-than-carload rate structure and classification, which were designed 
at a time when truck competition was unknown and give great weight 
to the so-called value of the service as well as to cost of trans- 
portation. 

In contrast with these conditions is the fact that merchandise 
freight is continually growing in relative importance, because of the 
development of hand-to-mouth buying and the growing demand for 
the frequent movement of small lots at high speed. 

These are only a very few of the salient facts, but I believe 
that they sufficiently indicate the need for studying the manner in 
which merchandise traffic is now handled and the probable oppor- 
tunities for important improvements. These involve greater con- 
centration of the traffic, reduction of transfer and interchange, the 
use of the truck where it is a better agency than the railroad, the use 
of cars or other containers well adapted to the characteristics of the 
traffic, the provision of store-door receipt and delivery, and recon- 
struction of the rate structure on new lines and principles. We are 
going into all of these matters. As I stated at the outset, I shall not 
anticipate our recommendations, but I promise you that they will be 
thorough going and that they will at least advance the discussion of 
these matters by presenting definite and concrete proposals for a 
national coordinated system of less-than-carload transportation 
service. 

Passenger Traffic 

The passenger traffic study on which the section is now embark- 
ing will to a considerable extent be an effort to develop what the 
American traveler wants in transportation. Does he want speed of 
90 miles an hour or more? Does he demand personal pick-up and 
delivery? How much is he prepared to pay for transportation? Why 
does he ride automobiles and why doesn’t he ride the railroads? What 
is his candid opinion of railroad selling and railroad advertising? 
What faults has he to find and what improvements has he to suggest 
at stations and in coach, pullman, parlor car and diner services and 
accommodations? Does he want sound proofing, air conditioning, 
rubber tires or other devices for comfort in traveling? We shall 
invade the office of the sales manager and ask him some rather 
impertinent questions about his sales force—how they travel and 
why, what their traveling costs his company, and what he thiriks 
about the railroads’ rates and accommodations and their advertising 
and sales methods. This market survey will be supplemented by 
considerations of possible ways and means of improving the service 
and at the same time making it more economical to furnish. 


Carload Traffic 


The study of carload traffic, which is scheduled to begin about 
December 1, probably has within it greater possibilities for good 
than any other which the Section of Transportation Service will 
undertake. It will seek the answer to many questions about which 
there has been much more or less impassioned argument but a 
marked paucity of facts. The section will endeavor to measure the 
volume, origin and destination of available carload traffic grouped 
by principal commodities, and the distribution of this traffic among 
the several] transportation agencies which are to handle it. It will 
investigate the needs of shippers with respect to the kind of equip- 
ment, size dimensions and design, facilities for loading, protection 
of lading, the speed and completeness of the service, and within a 
limited field the charges which each class of traffic will bear. It will 
appraise the extra transportation expenses incurred by shippers in 
furnishing and maintaining sidings, platforms, docks, etc., and in 
packing, crating, and draying their freight to and from the rail head. 
It will examine the possibility of securing better and more economical 
transportation service through the adoption of lighter equipment and 
a number of other proposed changes in equipment design. 

It will analyze and compare methods, practices and costs of 
rendering the service in the cases of each agency of transportation 
in the handling of carload traffic from the beginning to the end of 
the movement, separated between line and terminal, between the 
different classes of terminal service, such as team track, industry 
track and interchange tracks, and by different types of trains on 
main lines and branch lines. It will attempt to appraise the desir- 
ability and cost of store-door collection and delivery of carload 
traffic from the standpoint of both shipper and carrier alike, and also 
to determine the extent to which terminals can be motorized with 
economy of time and money. 

With respect to a large amount of this data cooperation upon 
the part of shippers and their industrial traffic managers will be 
necessary in a degree much greater than that which was necessary 
in the merchandise survey, and this cooperation I most earnestly 
solicit at your hands. From a railroad standpoint, I warn the cost- 
finding experts who are keeping tab on the cost of these studies 
that it will present distinct opportunities for them. We have taken 
this into consideration, but shall carry on and accept the verdict 
cheerfully, whatever it may be, after the pudding is eaten. 


Selling and Pricing 


The final study to be undertaken by the Section of Transporta- 
tion Service will begin in January and will deal with the selling and 
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pricing organization and efforts of transportation agencies, partic- 
ularly railroads. Detailed plans for this study have not yet been 
completed, but I assure you that before we are through the section 
wiil go thorough into the methods of selling railroad service and 
attracting patrons and business. 

I have described this work of the Section of Transportation Serv- 
ice in some detail, because it has a particular interest for you, and 
not because I deem it of greater intrinsic importance than work which 
other sections of my organization are doing. 


Consolidation 


I shall now turn to another quite different matter which illus- 
trates some of our work in connection with the study of the need 
for further transportattion legislation. I have chosen this partic- 
ular illustration, not because I am taiking to members of traffic 
clubs, but because this is Baltimore, and Baltimore has always shown 
a keen concern over railroad consolidations, In one way I dislike 
to talk about that subject, because of the atmosphere, not to say 
aroma, which always gathers around it. It is a topic which partic- 
ularly attracts the gambling fraternity and those who specialize in 
financial intrigue. They see opportunities for deals, fat commissions, 
or stock market operations, and are always seeking advance infor- 
mation or misinformation. The latter often serves their purpose 
quite as well. Nine-tenths of the discussion of consolidations has 
no relation to the public interest whatsoever, but springs from what 
a friend of mine calis the predatory and aleatory instincts of man- 
kind. In the case of ‘“‘aleatory,’’ do as I did and consult the dic- 
tionary. 

When I look back over the past dozen years, I am struck by 
the money and time which railroads and their executives have spent 
on dreams of empire and consolidation strategy, which might have 
been devoted to the better adjustment of their equipment, service 
and charges to present-day conditions. I hate to think of the Al- 
legheny Company with its tribe of dummy corporations and the 
bonds which it based on mere equities in railroad properties. I hate 
to think of the Pennroad Corporation, the prices which it paid for 
railroad stocks, and the character of its relations with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. I hate to think of the Pennsylvania Company and 
the prices which it paid for Wabash and Lehigh Valley stock. I 
hate to think that the Baltimore and Ohio deemed it necessary to 
risk an anti-trust suit by making an unauthorized purchase of 
Western Maryland stock. 

There is, however, a phase of the consolidation problem which 
merits serious study. The consolidation plan of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which has gone through many vicissitudes at 
much trouble and expense to all concerned, is based on the present 
law, which requires competition to be preserved as fully as possible 
in any such plan. It is a part of my job to consider whether laws 
should be changed. The major economies obtainable from railroad 
unifications are probably gained through the elimination, reduction 
or change of competitive conditions and the wastes incident thereto. 
Various plans have been suggested for much more extensive consoli- 
dations than have hitherto been contemplated or would be possible 
under the present law, and it is claimed for these plans that they 
would result in huge economies, obtained largely through a con- 
centration of through traffic over the most efficient lines and a 
unification of terminal operations. The savings claimed are too 
great to be disregarded. In my study of the need for further legis- 
lation I have deemed it my duty to give this matter attention. I 
hope to find out whether these promised economies are real or fanci- 
ful, and to consider, also, what the effect of such a reorganization 
of railroad operation would be on commerce and industry, on the 
development of communities or localities, on management, and upon 
labor, and what financial difficulties might arise in bringing such 
consolidations to pass. 

As_a test _of this matter, my organization is studying the so- 
called Prince Plan, not because I am in any way committed to that 
plan, but because it has been more carefully worked out and in more 
detail than any other equally ambitious scheme. Such a test will 
Serve aS a general test, however, for in whatever way railroads 
might be combined into gigantic systems, the economies, if they 
are attainable, would be secured in much the same way. There is 
nothing, for example, which could be done under the Prince Plan 
which could not be done if all railroads were combined into a single 
system, as some have advocated. Nor is there any occasion to be 
surprised at this investigation which I am making, for I clearly 
indicated that it would be desirable long ago when I appeared before 
Congressional committees on the emergency act last spring. 


What conclusions I shall finally reach on this matter I do not 
know, for the facts are not yet in, but I can make certain observa- 
tions at this time. No plan of this sort could in any event be con- 
summated without further legislation, so that the opportunity to 
thresh the matter out before Congress is bound to be open. It 
would probably be an essential, under present conditions, that the 
plan should be capable of consummation without the expenditure of 
much, if any, cash capital; that it should not increase, but instead 
reduce tota'’ railrodd fixed charges; that some provision should be 
made for alleviation of the effect upon labor; that it should not have 
the effect of building up a comparatively few favored points or 
localities at the expense of others, by unbalanced concentration of 
competition or otherwise; that the systems should be capable of 
efficient management; and that the general public interest should be 
adequately safeguarded in the management. 


Use of Club by Shippers 


Upon one other point I cannot forbear making a few remarks, 
for many large shippers are represented in this audience and I can- 
not let you get away With the impression that the shippers have no 
part to play in the improvement of railroad conditions. One thing 
that has caused as much trouble and disturbance in railroad condi- 
tions in this country as any other from the very beginning has 
been the effective use of the so-called ‘‘traffic club” by big shippers. 
Of course, I do not mean such clubs as are gathered together in 
this association. I do not need to expatiate upon this matter, for 
you know much more about it than I do, and I believe you will 
concede in your hearts, if nowhere else, that what I have said on 
this point is right. We have our eye on that “traffic club,” and 
if we can in any way make it a stuffed club or otherwise soften its 
blows, or banish it entirely, we are strong for doing just that thing. 
In this connection, some of the worst actors are industrial railroads, 
that is to say, railroads controlled by industries, 

Let me conclude by again emphasizing the fact that I have 
been heartened and encouraged by the interest that shippers, as ‘well 
as railroads, are taking in our work, and by the cooperation which 
we have received in responses to our questionnaires, which were 
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purely voluntary and made without any manner of compulsion. We 
shall need even more of this cooperation in the future. 


Before Mr. Eastman’s address large bouquets were presented 
to Mrs. Jo Schifferdecker, retiring president of the Women’s 
Traffic Club of New York, and to Miss Brundick, president of 
the Baltimore women’s club . After the banquet there was 
dancing. 

Election of Officers 

At the closing session of the meeting October 25 most of 
the principal officers were unanimously reelected. Professor 
G. Lloyd Wilson was elected a vice-president. New directors 
elected were W. Y. Wildman, of Chicago, Ill., and Mendel 4, 
Keith, of Columbus, O. The entire list of officers elected 
follows: 

President, H. W. Roe, Tulsa, Okla.; secretary, F. A. Doeb. 
ber, Indianapolis, Ind.; treasurer, W. T. Vandenburgh, Louis. 
ville, Ky.; vice-presidents, J. M. Fitzgerald (executive), New 
York, N. Y.; M. M. Goodsill, St. Paul, Minn.; J. T. Saunders, 
San Francisco, Calif.; H. S. Snow, St. Louis, Mo.; A. W. Vogtle, 
Birmingham, Ala., and G. Lloyd Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following directors were elected for a term of three 
years: Charles Barham, Nashville, Tenn.; J. B. Large, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; A. S. Lucas, Birmingham, Ala.; B. E. Olsen, Day- 
ton, Ohio; W. Y. Wildman, Chicago, Ill., and Mendel A. Keith, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The nominating committee, which recommended the action 
taken, was composed of H. S. Snow, chairman; W. D. Beck, 
John Sonderman, R. McDowell, R. P. Bird, L. W. Land and 
Miss Emma Kentz. 

Attendance Figures 

There were 485 registrations at the convention though it 
was believed that the attendance was greater than that because 
of the failure of some to register. At the banquet there were 
approximately 850 present. Thirty member and twelve non- 
member traffic clubs were represented at the convention. 

J. H. Butler, chairman, submitted the report of the speakers 
committee, showing that there was now available a total of 71 
speakers from which selections for speakers might be made, A 
suggestion made by Mr. Butler that the list of speakers be carried 
in the minutes of the proceedings was approved. The report was 
received. 

Out of the discussion of traffic club problems and activities, 
in which the opportunities of traffic clubs for dealing with the 
serious problems of the day with reference to transportation 
were emphasized by several members, came a decision to have 
placed in the hands of the clubs for purposes of discussion re- 
marks made by Mr. Fitzgerald on the danger of the country 
waking up some morning to find itself confronted with govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. Mr. Fitzgerald, who had been 
speaking “off the record,’ struck a responsive chord in his 
audience, one suggestion being made that the association adopt 
a resolution against government ownership of the railroads. 
President Roe, pointing out that action could not be taken im- 
mediately on such a resolution, suggested that the subject be 
brought to the attention of the clubs through dissemination of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s remarks, The latter agreed to dictate his remarks 
for use as indicated. 

Resolutions offered by Mr. Land expressing gratification over 
the handling of arrangements for the convention by the Baltimore 
club were adopted. 

Meeting of Directors 


The board of directors, at a meeting after the close of the 
convention, decided to hold the 1934 spring meeting at Birming- 
ham, Ala., the time of the meeting to be fixed later. Invita- 
tions to hold the meeting at Indianapolis, Dayton, Columbus, and 
Birmingham were received while Norfolk, Va., made a bid for 
the 1935 spring meeting. 

The board approved for use by individual traffic clubs a 
prospectus of the aims and purposes of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America which was prepared by a committee headed by 
Miss Emma KentZ, the other members having been Messrs. Fitch 
and Hull. This prospectus is to be sent to member clubs main- 
taining club rooms for display therein. It is as follows: 


Believing that the settlement of most transportation problems of 
national and general concern depends largely on an understanding 
of them and on a realization that the interests of carrier, shipper and 
public are, for the most part, identical, 


THE AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE ASSOCIATED 
TRAFFIC CLUBS OF AMERICA ARE— 


TO SUGGEST educational programs of transportation subjects 
of national importance, and to encourage study and discussion of 
those subjects at meetings of member clubs for the purpose of being 
of educational help to individual members. ’ ‘ 

TO PROMOTE discussion and understanding, and to provide dis- 
course by persons who have studied transportation subjects deeply, 
and are most competent to discuss them. — 

TO INSPIRE those in traffic work to the importance and dignity 
of their profession. 
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TO IMPRESS business executives with the necessity, value and 
importance of traffic departments. 

TO PROVIDE speakers of national prominence on transportation 
subjects at its general meetings as well as for member club meetings. 

TO EFFECT sound transportation policies through the study and 
discussion of all questions relating to all phases of transportation. 

TO ENCOURAGE those who believe it their duty unselfishly to 
devote something of their thought and effort to the advancement of 
their profession. 

T) PRESENT a plan of co-ordination of the efforts of traffic 
clubs more effectively to carry out to the fullest extent its slogan— 


“SHIPPER AND CARRIER CO-OPERATION 
IN TRANSPORTATION” 


In the absence of Mr. Palmer, Mr. Fitzgerald served as act- 
ing chairman of the board, 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10191. The Pioneer & Fayette Railroad Co. asks 
permission to acquire, by purchase or otherwise, and operation by 
it, of the line of the standard gauge railroad —e from Pioneer, 
0., to Fayette, O., a distance of about 13 miles; also for authority to 
issue and sell 250 shares of common, no par value stock. The line to 
be acquired was formerly a part of the Toledo & Western which was 
authorized to abandon its railroad. 

Finance No. 10190. Western Maryland Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue nominally $1,776,000 of first and refunding mortgage 5% per 
cent gold bonds to reimburse applicant’s treasury for expenditures 
made in 1930 and 1931. The bonds are to be held in the company’s 
treasury until further order of the Commission. 

Finance No. 10192. Maine Central Railroad Co. asks authority to 
issue, sell or exchange, or use Maine Central Railroad-Portland & 
Rumford Falls Railroad 6 per cent collateral trust bonds, amounting 
to $1,000,000; Maine Central Railroad-Rumford Falls Railroad 6 per 
cent collateral trust bonds amounting to $2,000,000 and prior prefer- 
ence stock of par value of $916,700. The issues are to be used by the 
Maine Central to acquire, by the purchase of stock, the Portland & 
Rumford Falls Railroad, the Portland & Rumford Falls Railway and 
Rumford Falls & Rangeley Lakes Railroad Co., lines leased by it. 

Finance No. 10193. Maine Central Railroad Co. asks authority to 
acquire control of the leased lines mentioned in the preceding appli- 
cation through the purchase of stocks. The plan to acquire the stocks 
of the leased lines is conditioned upon the acquisition by the Maine 
Central of at least 95 per cent of the stock of each railroad. 

Finance No. 10194. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Co. asks 
authority to extend the maturity date of its gold improvement bonds 
for 5 years from January 1, 1934 to January 1, 1939. Consent to the 
extension of the maturity date of the issue, $17,037,000, has been 
given by the Illinois Central, City Bank Farmers Trust Co., Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and to the Railroad Credit Corporation. 
Of the issue, $14,949,000 are pledged with the R. F. C. to secure loans 
to the Illinois Central; $1,605,000 are pledged with the Railroad Credit 
Corporation, and the remainder of the issue is held by the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. as trustee under the mortgage issue by the Chi- 
cago, St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad Co. 

Finance No. 10194. Sub. No. 1. Illinois Central Railroad Co. asks 
authority to continue to pledge or to permit to remain in pledge, 
$16,554,000 of Yazoo & Mississippi Valley gold improvement bonds 
($14,940,000 to the R. F. C. and $1,605,000 to the R. C. C.) with ma- 
turity extended to January 1, 1939. 

Finance No. 10195. El Paso & Northeastern Railway Co. and 
Southern Pacific Co., its lessee, ask authority to abandon the Jarilla 
branch, in Otero county, N. M., extending from Orogrande to Zora, 
a distance of approximately 5 miles. 

Finance No. 10196. Southern Pacific Railroad Co., South Pacific 
Coast Railway Co. and Southern Pacific Co., their lessee, ask for 
authority to abandon a part of the new Almaden branch, in Santa 
Clara county, Calif., extending from Alamitos to New Almaden, a 
distance of a little more than 4 miles. 


WESTERN INDIANA BONDS 


The Commission, in Finance No. 9651, Chicago & Western 
Indiana Railroad Co. bonds and five sub-numbers thereunder, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co.; Wabash Railway Co. 
and Walter S. Franklin and Frank C. Nicodemus, Jr., receivers; 
Chicago & Erie Railroad Co.; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
Ville Railway Co., and Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co., as- 
sumption of obligation and liability, has authorized the Chicago 
& Western Indiana to issue not exceeding $1,700,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, series C, to be applied at not 
less than par and accrued interest in payment for Chicago 
terminal property heretofore acquired. It has authorized the 
carriers mentioned in the list of sub-numbers to assume sev- 
erally, or jointly and severally, obligation and liability, as 
lessees, in respect of the bonds by entering into a proposed 
joint supplement lease to be dated September 1, 1932. 

In Acquisition of Properties of Burlington South Chicago 
Terminal Railroad Co., 150 I. C. C. 625, the Commission author- 
ized the Western Indiana to acquire the properties of the Bur- 
lington South Chicago Terminal at a cost of $1,700,000 payable 
in cash on or before January 1, 1933. The Belt Railway Co. 
of Chicago was also authorized to lease these properties. 

The Western Indiana intended to pay the purchase price 
from funds obtained by the sale of its bonds. Owing to changed 
conditions the terminal company has agreed to accept in lieu 
of cash an equal amount of the Western Indiana’s first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds, which in this report the Commission 
has authorized with the tenants of the terminal assuming obliga- 
ae -— liability for the bonds. The obligors are proprietary 

Ss. 


An intervening petition opposing the issue of the proposed 
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bonds was filed by the Archer Avenue Improvement Association, 
Inc, Hearings in the case were held by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, which made no recommendation. The intervener, 
according to the report, presented no evidence at the hearing 
although its counsel presented tax reports of the Illinois Tax 
Commission, Neither the relevancy nor the evidential value of 
the reports was evident, the Commission’s report said. The 
Commission said that among the various allegations of the 
intervener the only one deemed worthy of discussion was the 
one to the effect that the agreed purchase price was excessive. 
The unrefuted evidence on behalf of the applicants, the Com- 
mission said, showed that the proposed purchase price which 
was arrived at after several months of negotiation and was 
not excessive; that the owners would not accept less, and that 
the acquisition of the property was vitally necessary for the 
continuance of the economic and expeditious handling of traffic. 

Commissioner Porter, dissenting, said the issue of addi- 
tional bonds by the Western Indiana and the assumption of 
obligation and liability in respect of them by the five pro- 
prietors of that company were not compatible with the public 
interest. He said that the Western Indiana had actually out- 
standing, pledged, or in its treasury, $74,564,800 of bonds and 
$5,000,000 of capital stock, making the ratio of bonds to stock 
approximately 15 to 1. He said that based on the Commission’s 
valuation for rate making purposes the capital assets of the 
Western Indiana as of December 31, 1932, amounted to $74,780,- 
437.39, a figure that, he said, was undoubtedly liberal. The 
issue of additional bonds, he said, would increase the amount 
of bonds actually outstanding, pledged and in the treasury to 
$76,264,800, or $1,484,362.61 more than the worth of the prop- 
erties as indicated by the Commission’s valuation. 

The five properties of the Western Indiana, Mr. Porter said, 
were in no position to assume more burdens than they were 
now bearing. For the year ended December 31, 1932, one of 
them, he said, reported no net income. The deficiency in in- 
come to pay its fixed charges being met by its parent company. 
The other four, he said, reported substantial deficits for the 
year. None of the five, he said, was in a position to assume 
additional fixed charges nor was it compatible with the public 
interest for them to be authorized to do so. 


HOCH-SMITH PROCEEDINGS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Except for action that may be taken in Hoch-Smith pro- 
ceedings already under way, the Commission has discontinued 
its general investigation of the rate structure of common car- 
riers undertaken in pursuance of the requirements of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. The discontinuing order provides that, ex- 
cept for the orders already made or that may be entered in 
respect to orders supplementary or ancillary thereto, and. except 
for those parts of the proceedings that have been heard or 
on which testimony is being heard and not yet submitted, the 
general investigation is discontinued. 

Discontinuance of No. 17000, Hoch-Smith rate structure in- 
vestigation, is regarded by those particularly interested in that 
phase of the Commission’s work as a logical development of 
the position taken by the Commission in its last annual report: 

“Experience indicates that large proceedings like these 
should be initiated in the future only sparingly,” said the Com- 
mission in that report after reviewing what had been done, “and 
in response to imperative needs which can be met to advantage 
only in that way.” 

Fifteen parts of the general investigation are pending, some 
in an active and some in an inactive way. That is the whole 
number instituted. Hearings have been completed and proposed 
or final reports have been issued in all except the southern 
live stock proceeding, which is an unnumbered appendix to No. 
17000, part 11, in which days for hearing have not been assigned 
because the main part relating to live stock in the western 
district has not been carried to the point where interterritorial 
rates to the south and rates within the south must be made 
to match the western part. 

The general order instituting the inquiry has been treated 
in the numbering of the parts thereunder as part 1, although 
not so designated. The other parts are: No. 2, western trunk 
line class rates; No. 3, cotton; No. 4, petroleum; No. 4-A, 
petroleum; No. 5. furniture; No. 6, iron and steel; No. 7, grain 
and grain products; No. 8, cottonseed; No. 9, live stock; south- 
ern live stock, not numbered; No. 10, hay, No. 11, sand and 
gravel; No, 11-A, sand and gravel; No. 12, non-ferrous metals, 
and No. 13, salt. 

The Commission in its last annual report summarized its 
experience with the resolution and climaxed its observations 
with the one hereinbefore set forth. In addition, in part, the 
Commission said: 





The resolution directed us, among other things, to reconstruct 
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the rate structure of the country and to reapportion the burden under 
it. In a sense, every rate case is a revision of the existing rate 
structure, but the Hoch-Smith resolution was apparently intended to 
hasten that process. Generally speaking, the Docket 17000 cases have 
developed into unwieldy proportions. Our experience with them has 
shown that the country is too big to make it generally practicable to 
deal with it as a whole or even with the major classification terri- 
tories, except in proceedings especially adapted to large territorial 
treatment, such as the classifications themselves. Substantial bene- 
fits have resulted from the general surveys which have been made 
in the Hoch-Smith cases, but these have been offset by the disad- 
vantages connected with unavoidable delay because of the protracted 
character of the hearings in arriving at specific rate changes in par- 
ticular territories or to meet particular situations. 

Other benefits which it sponsors may have expected from the 
resolution were not realized because of the interpretation placed upon 
it by the Supreme Court of the United States in the so-called Ann 
Arbor case. 


The Ann Arbor case referred to is the one usually called 
the Hoch-Smith deciduous fruit case wherein the court held 
that the resolution did not change the existing law. 

The Hoch-Smith general proceeding, instituted on March 12, 
1925, under the resolution which became law on January 30 
of that year, has been regarded by the Commission’s staff, if 
not by the commissioners, as an old man of the sea put on 
the shoulders of the Commission as a result of a gesture by 
President Coolidge and Congress intended to show that they 
were doing something for the farmer by directing the Com- 
mission to revise freight rates in such a way as to ease the 
burdens on agricultural products, including livestock. Officially, 
the Commission took the resolution seriously and instituted the 
proceedings on the theory that while it already had the power 
to make such investigations as the resolution commanded, adop- 

tion of the resolution amounted to a mandate to do something, 
‘ in addition to what it was doing. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 19259, Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Maintenance provision of order of March 21, 1928, entered in this 
proceeding, is vacated and set aside. 

No. 20120, Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. et al. vs. A & S. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for further hearing for purpose of determining 
amount of reparation, if any, due complainants, and reparation order 
of June 12, 1933, entered herein, is vacated and set aside. 

No. 20892, American Radiator Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al., No. 20146, 
Penn Facing Mills Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al., and No. 21526, James B. 
Clow & Sons vs. L. V. et al. Order entered herein on October 8, 
1929, is modified so as to permit the publication of column 20 rates 
on ground or pulverized coal, in carloads, between points where class 
rates are governed by official or Illinois Classification in lieu of rates 
made 70 per cent of the sixth-class as prescribed in said order. 

No. 21999, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al., No. 22087, California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Assn. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and No. 22314, California Redwood Asso- 
ciation vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Application of complainants for recon- 
sideration of their previous petitions for reargument and reconsidera- 
tion hereof denied. 

No, 22946, Kansas Flour Mills Corporation vs. A. & S. et al. and 
No. 23901, Oklahoma Millers’ Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Proceedings reopened for consideration and effective date of order 
— in No. 23901 is postponed until further order of the Com- 
mission, 

No. 25002 and Sub. 1, St. Paul Live Stock Exchange vs. C. M. St. 
P. & P. et al. Order entered herein on May 15, 1933, as subsequently 
modified to become effective on November 22, 1933, is further modified 
to become effective on November 22, 1933, upon not less than 15 days’ 
instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 26059, Alabama Asphaltic Limestone Co. vs. A. & B. B. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration solely with respect to the 
award of reparation. 

No, 26270, Calcite Quarry Corporation et al. vs. Reading Co. et al. 
Complainants’ motion to amend the complaint herein in the particu- 
lars set forth in motion dated September 11, granted, and the case 
is reopened for further hearing at such time and place as the Com- 
mission may hereafter direct on the amended complaint and for the 
purpose of receiving evidence with respect to changes made since the 
close of the original hearing in rates with respect to which evidence 
was offered at such original hearing. 

Finance No. 9386, Denver & Rio Grande Western abandonment. 
Order entered on October 2, 1933, reopening and assigning this pro- 
ceeding for further hearing at a time and place to be fixed for the 
purpose of receiving in evidence offers to take over the property for 
the purpose of operation and extending to December 29, 1933, the 
effective date of the certificate issued April 25, 1933, in so far as it 
relates to the dismantling of the line between Lake Junction and 
Lake City, Colo., is vacated and set aside, and protest and petition 
of Clifford H. Stone for interveners, for an order restraining the D. & 
R. G. W. from in any way dismantling its branch line of railroad be- 
tween Lake Junction, Gunnison county, Colo., and Lake City, Hins- 
dale county, Colo., until such time as the interveners may have an 
opportunity to comply with all the conditions set forth in the offer of 
the applicant made at the hearing dismissed. 

Finance No. 10092, Application of trustees of St. L.-S. F. for cer- 
tificate to operate over the tracks and passenger station facilities of 
Memphis Union Station Co. in Memphis, Shelby County, Tenn. TIIli- 
nois Central permitted to intervene. 

No. 26136, J. C. Penney Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. et al. American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association; N. C. Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc.; and Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Caro- 
lina permitted to intervene. 

No, 25063, Minnesota Valley Canning Co. vs. Alton et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for further consideration of question of application 
of Rule 77 to all of the shipments involved from Winsted, Water- 
town and Cokato, Minn. 

No. 24424 and Sub. 1 and 2, Elmore Veneer Co. vs. C. M. St. P. 
& P. et al. Petition of complainants for reopening, reargument 
and/or rehearing and consideration by entire Commission denied. 

Finance No. 9944, Atchison, Topeka & Santa”Fe Railway Co. 
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abandonment. Effective date of certificate further extended to No. 
vember 20, 1933. 

No. 25800, Sub. 1, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. A. & L, 
M. et al. Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La., permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 14701, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. & V. et al. Order en- 
tered herein on August 11, 1925, is modified so as to permit defend- 
ants to cancel rates on commodities covered by item 150, 155, 160, 180, 
185 and 190 on pages 12 and 13 of S. W. L. Tariff 138-B, I. Cc. ¢ 
2476 (Johanson). 

No. 24069, Atlantic Coast Line et al. vs. A. & A. Railroad Cor- 
poration et al. and No. 24160, In the matter of divisions of joint in- 
terterritorial rates between official and southern territories. Pro- 
ceedings reopened for further consideration of the matters and things 
involved in the Commissino’s report of July 3, 1933, in said proceed- 
ings upon record as made prior to date of submission thereof and 
data referred to in stipulations of counsel, and effective date of order 
of July 3, 1933, in said proceedings is postponed until the further order 
of the Commission. 

Finance No. 9583, Application Hoboken Manufacturers Railroad, 
Application dismissed upon applicant’s request. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 17000, part 8, rate structure investigation, cottonseed, its 
products and related articles. Defendants and respondents compris- 
ing common carriers in southern territory, ask further postponement 
beyond the present effective date of the order, namely, December 8, 
1933. 

No. 18102, Boren-Stewart Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Boren- 
Stewart Co. et al. vs. A. T & S. F et al. Defendants ask recon- 
sideration by entire Commission 

No. 24885, Harrisonburg Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & 0. 
et al. Complainants and interveners ask for reconsideration by di- 
vision 2 of its report with respect to the unreasonableness of the 
past rates from mines on the N. & W. and Virginian. 

No. 25419, Fairbanks-Morse & Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. C. M. 
St. P. & P., defendant, asks modification of order to permit publi- 
eation, in respect to rates from Fulton County, northern Illinois, 
and Peoria groups, on one day’s notice. 

No. 24603, California Cooperative Poultry Co. et al. vs. A. & §, 
et al. Complainants move to strike from record defendants’ reply to 
complainants’ petition for reconsideration and further hearing, dated 
at Los Angeles, October 4. 

|. & S. 3867, absorption of switching charges at Mobile, Ala. Car- 
riers, respondents, ask postponement of effective date of order for a 
period of thirty days to permit of their filing their petition for re- 
consideration and to such further date thereafter as the Commission 
may see fit to permit it time to consider and determine the same. 

No. 24834, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. vs. I. C. et al. Complainants 
ask dismissal of petition of defendants, L. & A., C. R. I. & P., and 
M. P. for reopening, reconsideration and modification of orders of 
Commission herein. 

No. 22426, In the matter of rates and minimum weights on metal 
containers and |. & S. 3297, In the matter of classification ratings 
and minimum weights on empty cans and steel barrels or drums in 
official territory. Shell Petroleum Corporation, Sinclair Refining Co., 
Socony-Vacuum Corporation, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana and Standard Oil Co. of N. J. ask for further 
hearing and/or reconsideration therein. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et al. 
and associated cases, and fourth section orders Nos. 9500 and 9600, 
Southwestern lines, defendants, by F. A. Leland, chairman, South- 
western Freight Bureau, ask for extension of date as to rates on 
molasses and syrup fixed in the supplemental order of No- 
vember 23. 1932, herein. 

No. 16665, Sub. 1, The Co-Operative Exchange et al. vs. A. V. I. 
et al. Elkhart Co-operative Equity Exchange asks the Commission 
to amend the complaint herein by correcting the record. 

No. 17000, part 8, Rate structure investigation, cottonseed, its 
products, and related articles. Respondent and defendant carriers 
operating in Official classification territory ask for further postpone- 
ment of present effective date of order. 

No. 24885, Harrisonburg Chamber of Commerce vs. C. & O. et al. 
Valley Railroad of Virginia asks reargument and/or reconsideration 
on record of award of reparation. 





VALUATION REPORTS 


Valuation No. 1111, Cape Fear Railways, Inc., opinion No. B854, 
43 Val. Rep. 299-308. Final value of the property owned and _ used 
found to be $23,000 and of the property used but not owned $7,300, 
as of December 31, 1928. 

Valuation No. 1107, East Berlin Railroad Co., opinion No. B-864, 
43 Val. Rep. 418-26. Final value of the property owned and used 
found to be $140,000 as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1104, Tuckaseegee & Southeastern Railway Co., 
opinion No. B-868, 43 Val. Rep. 463-72. Final value of the property 
owned and used found to be $295,000 and of property used but not 
owned $732, as of December 31, 1928. 

Valuation No. 1128, Middleburgh & Schoharie Rail Road, opinion 
No. B-870, 43 Val. Rep. 491-500. Final value of the property owned 
and used found to be $100,000, as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1138, Condon, Kinzua & Southern Railroad Co., 
opinion No. B-875, 48 Val. Rep. 551-60. Final value of the property 
owned and used found to be $380,000 as of December 31, 1928. 

Valuation No. 1102, Peru, La Salle & Deer Park Railroad Co., 
opinion No. B-879, 43 Val. Rep. 590-98. Final value of the property 
owned and used found to be $65,000, as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1149, Waterville Railway Co., opinion No. B-880, 
43 Val. Rep. 599-609. Final value of the property owned and used 
found to be $52,000, and of property used but not owned $26,000, as 
of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1137, Carolina Western Railroad, opinion No. B-881, 
43 Val. Rep. 610-18. Final value of the property owned and used 
found to be $65,000, as of December 31, 1928. 

Valuation No. 1152, Strouds Creek & Muddlety Railroad Co., 
opinion No. B-884, 43 Val. Rep. 637-47. Final value of the property 
owned and used found to be $105,000 and of the property used but 
not owned $25,000, as of December 31, 1927. = 

Valuation No. 1114, Winifrede Railroad Co., opinion No. B-872, 
43 Val. Rep. 515-24. Final value for rate-making purposes of the prop- 
erty owned and used for common-carrier purposes found to be 
$167,000 as of December 31, 1927. 7 

Valuation No. 1148, Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co., opinion No, P-S886, 43 Val. Rep. 659-70. Final value for rate- 
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making purposes of the property owned and used for carrier purposes, 
found to be $170,000 as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1157, Reader Railroad, opinion No. B-885, 43 Val. 
Rep. 648-58. Final value for rate-making purposes of the property 
owned and used for common-carrier purposes, found to be $225,000 
and 5 the property used but not owned, $73,000, as of December 
31, 1927. : 

Valuation No. 1155, Barre & Chelsea Railroad Co., opinion No. 
B-899, 43 Val. Rep. 807-22. Final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property owned and used for common-carrier — found to 
be $470,000 of property owned but not used, $165,000, and of property 
used but not owned, $800, as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1167, Alameda Belt Line, opinion No. B-888, 43 Val. 
Rep. 683-90. Final value for rate-making purposes of the property 
owned and used for common-carrier purposes, found to be $730,000, 
as of December 31, 1928. 

Valuation No. 1169, Nashville & Atlantic Railroad Co., opinion 
No. B-887, 43, Val. Rep. 671-82. Final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common-carrier purposes, found 
to be $145,000 and of the property used but not owned $47,130, as of 
December 31, 1928. ’ 

Valuation No. 1147, Rio Grande, Micolithic & Northern Railway, 
opinion No. B891, 43 Val. Rep. 711-17. Final value, property owned 
and used, $105,000 as of December 31, 1927. ey 

Valuation No. 1161, California & Oregon Coast Railroad Co., opinion 
B892, 43 Val. Rep. 718-28. Final value, property owned and used, 
$290,000 of December 31, 1927. : = 

Valuation No. 1165, Baltimore & Eastern Railroad Co., opinion 
No. B895, 43 Val Rep. 757-67. Final value, property owned and used, 
$750,000 as of December 31, 1927. ae 

Valuation No. 1160, Kansas & Oklahoma Railway Co., opinion 
No. B898, 43 Val. Rep. 795-806. Final value, property owned and used, 
$110,000 and of property owned but not used, $31,000 as of December 
31, 1927. 


REDUCED FARES 


As a result of continued opposition by the New Haven 
Railroad to the proposed reduction in basic passenger fares, the 
eastern railroads have decided to postpone putting the cut 
into effect. This was announced October 23 in a formal state- 
ment by a committee of eastern railroad officials appointed 
by the Eastern Presidents’ Conference to negotiate uniform 
reductions. The statement was as follows: 


Announcement was made by the committee of eastern rail presi- 
dents, which was appointed by the Eastern Presidents’ Conference 
to give consideration to changes in basic passenger fares, that it 
had been determined to make no change in the basic rates at this 
time, but to make such special rates as will tend to attract and 
increase rail travel. 

It was pointed out that under the passenger rates now in effect 
in Eastern Territory the average rate per passenger per mile for 
the year 1932 was less than 3 cents, and on some of the heavy 
passenger-carrying lines as low as 2.66 cents per passenger per mile. 
This figure has shown a steady reduction year by year for some 
years past. 

It was further pointed out that the rate which would tend to 
produce a sufficient increase in the volume of traffic to offset the 
reduction in charges was extremely difficult to determine, and after 
the rates adopted in the Western territory have been in effect for 
a few months it will be possible to determine much more accurately 
than at present what the net results may be. 

_Attention was called to the fact that the expense of passenger 
train operation is being materially increased by the increased cost 
of fuel and other supplies under the various NRA codes, and that 
the railroads are further facing large capital expenditures for air 
conditioning and other improvements to passenger-carrying equip- 
ment, so that it is extremely important that changes should not 
be made in the basic fares which will result in less net income 
from the transportation of passengers. 

'Study of the entire situation in relation to special rates is being 
actively pursued by a committee of chief passenger traffic officers, 
who will report to the presidents’ committee when this study has 
been completed. 


Passenger traffic managers of the three northern transcon- 
tinental railroads have announced that, with the extension of 
the Century of Prdgress in Chicago for 12 days to November 
12 the low rates that have prevailed throughout the territory 
will be continued until the close of the exposition. 

A month’s extension of the low-rate summer excursion fares 
between Chicago and California and the Pacific Northwest 
points, in both directions, has been made by the Chicago & 
North Western Railway-Union Pacific System. This means that 
the summer excursion fares, which expired on October 15, have 
been reinstated, effective November 1, and that to passengers 
both in Chicago and on the coast will be offered low rates to 
bridge the gap between the expiration of the summer tickets 
and the new rates that go into effect with the basic rate change 
December 1. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Compilations from reports of 103 telephone companies, each 
having annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000, made 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission, show aggregate 
net operating income of $16,382,543 for August as compared 
With $14,345,959 in August last year, and of $120,811,167 for the 
eight months ended with August as against $129,619,210 for 
the corresponding period of 1932. The number of company 
stations in service at the end of August was 14,368,127, a 


ee of 1,267,888 as compared with the end of August, last 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Common-law presumption 
of carrier’s negligence arose from fact that potatoes shipped 
in good condition were delivered in damaged condition. (Mis- 
souri Pac. R. Co. vs. S. L. Robinson & Co., 62 S. W. (2nd) 965.) 

In action for damages to shipment of potatoes under bill 
of lading requiring standard ventilation, carrier’s negligence 
held for jury.—Ibid. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Court of Appeals of Ohio, Hamilton County.) Delay of 
about 3% hours in accepting offer after receipt of telegrams 
offering to sell produce held not unreasonable as respected 
telegraph company’s liability for failure to promptly deliver 
prior message stating terms. (Scott & Geraci vs. Postal Tele- 
graph Co., 187 N. E. Rep. 24.) 

Proposed buyer of produce was not required to go into 
market to supply requirements under offer of purchase in order 
to recover damages against telegraph company for failure to 
promptly deliver telegram offering to sell produce on stated 
terms (Gen. Code, Sec. 8447, par. 3).—Ibid. 


Person claimed to be damaged by failure of telegraph com- 
pany to deliver message offering to sell produce may show as 
element of damage loss of profits (Gen. Code, Sec. 8447, par. 3). 
—Ibid. 


Failure to file claim within 60 days against telegraph com- 
pany for not promptly delivering message in accordance with 
provisions incorporated on blank form bars claim.—lIbid. 

Letter written telegraph company merely advising it to 
make record that claimant would enter claim for loss held not 
to constitute proper filing of claim within required period.— 
Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


a gests of National Reporter System, 
ublished West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
. - 1933, by West Publishing Go.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Railroad’s rights in contract 
between land development company and its grantee, whereby 
company agreed to construct industrial track connecting with 
railroad lines and provide free switching service, held to ex- 
pire fifteen years from its date. (St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Co. vs. Missouri Pacific R. Co., 62 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 955. 


Contract whereby terminal railroad company, in considera- 
tion of crossing permission, granted trunk line railroad use of 
its tracks, and agreed not to sell terminal company’s line to 
other trunk line railroad, held not to create covenants and 
conditions running with land, but only personal liability, where 
parties stipulated that terminal company would execute bond. 
—Ibid. 


Evidence held to sustain finding that terminal company’s 
connecting trackage, less than mile in length, purchased by 
trunk line railroad, constituted mere intrastate industrial or 
spur track; hence trunk line railroad was not required to apply 
to Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to pur- 
chase (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 1 (18, 20, 22), 49 USCA, 
Sec. 1 (18, 20, 22).—Ibid. 

Whether small trackage was extension of line or spur or 
industrial track, as regards requirement to apply to Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to purchase such track, 
held fact question, determination of which by trial court, when 
supported by preponderance of testimony, was binding on Su- 
preme Court (Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 1 (18, 20, 22), 
49 USCA, Sec. 1 (18, 20, 22).—Ibid. 
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Erie maintains every modern facility for handling between car and shi) 
hundred pieces of floating equipment in New York harbor and SEV 
venient freight stations on Manhattan save time for Erie shippers. 


Erie is the only eastern line maintaining its own stations on the 
Side of Chicago. Erie’s river service makes it possible ee ey 


L. C. L. freight loaded at these convenient stations by 4 
Chicago the same night . . . with third day delivery in New York. 
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The measure of a railroad’s efficiency is its ability 


to meet any transportation requirement . . . with dispatch, 





safety and economy. Measured by this standard, Erie ranks as 


shi a leader between tidewater and the Great West. Its freight 


EN 
facilities are as diversified as the important industrial territory 


it serves. From ship-side to factory, from coal mine to blast 
furnace, from Main Street to Fifth Avenue .. . Erie has the 


proper “tools” for handling every-day or out-of-the-ordinary 


shipments to your complete satisfaction. 
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STEEL RAIL PURCHASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Action of the manufacturers of steel rails in the form of 
filing with the American Iron and Steel Institute a reduction 
in the price of steel rails from $40 to $37.75 a long ton, effective 
October 30, had not come to the attention of Coordinator East- 
man on October 23 and he was not prepared on that day to say 
anything about the matter. The filing of that reduced price 
drew attention to the fact that steel rail manufacturers, as well 
as the manufacturers of other iron and steel articles, are re- 
quired, under the code of fair competition adopted under the 
national industrial recovery act, to file all changes in prices 
with the institute. 

That fact suggested the thought that the steel rail manu- 
facturers might notify Mr. Eastman as to what they had done 
under the code and suggest that they could not, without violat- 
ing the code, approved by the President, make prices on rails 
except in that way. Coordinator Eastman suggested that they 
submit tenders to him. 

. The new price is said to be the lowest quoted on rails since 
May 1, 1916, when a price of $33 was established. However, 
in those days, it has been pointed out, Bessemer rails had not 
been displaced by open hearth rails, which is said to be the 
fact, generally now. Open hearth rails are generally regarded 
as costing manufacturers more than those made by the Bessemer 
process. 

Coordinator Eastman said October 27 that he would issue a 
statement soon relating to the steel rail situation. He conferred 
October 26 with President Roosevelt. He declined to indicate 
whether the price of $37.75 a ton, filed by the steel companies, 
had been approved. 


COORDINATOR AND LABOR 


Coordinator Eastman has announced that he has obtained 
the help of an advisory committee in connection with his study 
of railroad labor problems. Those who have agreed to serve on 
the advisory committee are as follows: Dr. J. Douglas Brown, 
director of the industrial relations sections, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Dr. Meredith B. Givens, secretary for industry and trade, 
Social Science Research Council; Dr. Walton H. Hamilton, pro- 
fessor of law, Yale University; Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, professor 
of economics, Employment Stabilization Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. William Leiserson, professor of eco- 
nomics, Antioch College; Dr. Isador Lubin, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics; Dr. David A. McCabe, chairman, 
department of economics and social institutions, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Dr. Isaiah L. Sharfman, chairman, department of eco- 
nomics, University of Michigan; Dr. Sumner Slichter, professor 
of Business economics, Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, and Dr. William Stead, associate director, United States 
Employment Service. 

“This committee,” said Mr. Eastman, “will advise with Mr. 
O. S. Beyer of the Coordinator’s staff, who is handling railroad 
labor research and relations. The members of the committee 
have been gathered from some of the leading universities and 
colleges, the United States Department of Labor, and the Social 
Science Research Council. All have agreed to serve on the 
committee without compensation. 

“Thorough consideration of the whole railroad employment 
situation is particularly important at this time, not only because 
the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act directs the Coordina- 
tor to study the problem of improving railroad labor conditions 
and relations and the stability of employment, but also because 
plans looking towards the rehabilitation of the railroads may 
vitally affect railroad employment. The committee will par- 
ticularly consider the effect on labor of labor-saving economies, 
and the means which may be available for alleviating this effect.” 





ANOTHER QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Coordinator Eastman has sent to all steam and electric 
railroads and switching and terminal companies a questionnaire 
consisting of seventy-seven pages “in order to develop a variety 
of information required for the purposes of studies being con- 
ducted by his section of research.” 

“The inquiry,” said the Coordinator, “is largely concerned 
with the interests which the rail carriers have in motor, water, 
and other transportation facilities and the uses which they make 
of such facilities in relation to their respective rail operations. 
Other major divisions of the inquiry relate to the kinds and 
amounts of taxes paid by the railroads and their motor sub- 
sidiaries, and to the wages, hours, and working conditions of 
employes of the railroads and their subsidiaries who are engaged 
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in motor operations and in such of the railroads’ water operations 
as have not been covered by a previous inquiry.” 

The questionnaire, in addition to the questions designed to 
develop the situation indicated in the coordinator’s statement, 
includes the following questions: 


(a) What provisions of the interstate commerce act or of other 
federal statutes prevent or restrict respondent or its rail subsidiaries 
in utilizing, directly or indirectly, motor, water or other facilities to 
the fullest practicable extent in coordination with its or their rajj 
facilities for the purpose of rendering better service or of reducing 
costs, or in entering into other forms of transportation? 

(b) To what extent do the laws and/or regulations of the states 
and their subdivisions have the effects indicated in (a) above? 

(c) To what extent does the absence of federal or state legis|g. 
tion have the effects indicated? 

(d) What specific accomplishments or undertakings would result 
from the removal of any obstacles now present and, how would these 
benefit the public? 

(e) To what extent do provision in the charter of the respond- 
ent or its rail subsidiaries have the effect indicated in (a) above? 


FREIGHT RATES AND N.R.A. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

On page 606 of the Traffic World for October 7, a southern 
correspondent made certain statements in his letter under the 
title, “Freight Rates and NRA,” which I do not believe should 
be permitted to go unchallenged. 

The freight rate sophistry therein annunciated paints an 
altogether too hazy picture of the competitive industrial and 
transportation conditions surrounding the manufacture of com- 
mon products within the Official and Southern Classification 
territories and their distribution within the former territory, 
even under the NRA. 

Your correspondent states at the start that the new indus. 
trial codes tend to equalize wages and production costs in all 
sections of the country. This is not true in respect to the 
equalization of wages and production costs in the North and 
in the South. The new industrial codes tend merely to equalize 
the minimum wages and hours of labor and, in the South, in 
practically all instances, a lesser minimum wage is provided 
by those codes. By no means do such codes equalize either 
wages or production costs of the manufacturers of the South 
and North. The southern manufacturer still enjoys many 
economical advantages over his competitors in the North. 

Based on this theory that, as the industrial codes tend to 
equalize wages and production costs in all sections of the 
country, which they do not and cannot, your correspondent 
suggests, and, in cases before the Commission, has contended 
for the equalization of the rate-levels on all commodities mov- 
ing from Southern to Official Territory with those moving en- 
tirely within the more densely populated Official territory, thus 
disregarding the fundamental differences in the transportation 
conditions as they affect operating costs within and between 
these southern and northern sections of the country. 

In the closing paragraph of his letter he frankly concedes 
that the establishment of the same rate-levels between South- 
ern and Official Classification territories as are maintained 
within the Official Classification Territory would contribute to 
the revenues of the southern rail carriers by enabling an enor- 
mous movement of traffic by the development in those sections 
of the country and the decentralization of industry now con- 
centrated largely in the North. This statement of your col- 
respondent belies both the justice and need of the particular 
kind of competitive rate structure that he advocates under the 
“New Deal.” The primary object of the industrial codes is 
to more reasonably equalize the conditions under which the 
various industries of the several sections of the country have 
to operate and compete, and not to give additional advantages 
to industries in any section, as would be the case if your cor- 
respondent’s wishes in this matter were fulfilled. 

The statement made that the southern manufacturers are 
at a disadvantage because of greater distances and longer time 
required for their shipments to reach the large consuming 
centers of the North is only partially accurate. Your corre- 
spondent very cautiously refrains from commenting on the fact 
that to at least three-fourths of our country the southern manu- 
facturers have the advantage of distances and, in many in- 
stances, in time, in the movement of their products to the 
markets therein. A glance at a map of the United States will 
clearly disclose the advantages which its contour gives to the 
South in this respect, especially over the New England section. 

A. H. Ferguson, Manager, ; 
Bureau of Transportation and Public Service. 
New Bedford, Mass., Oct. 19, 1933. — 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 


TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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Ocean Shipping News 


Cael 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A DENIAL that freight traffic from Germany to New York has 

been diverted from American to German ships as a result 
of pressure by the Nazi government, was issued by Christian J. 
Beck, director of freight traffic for the Hamburg-American Line, 
in reply to charges by Basil Harris, vice-president of the Roose- 
velt Steamship Company. 

“I can hardly believe that Mr. Harris has been correctly 
quoted, for he has figures in his possession which are proof to 
the countrary,” Mr. Beck said. “Exports from New York to 
Germany have fallen off, as they have in most other directions, 
put the percentage carried by the United States Lines has not 
decreased; on the contrary, it has increased, 

“If the German government has issued any such orders, we 
are in complete ignorance of them and, in our daily contact with 
the trade, we have not seen the slightest indication of their 
being in existence. With the strong nationalistic spirit which 
now pervades the entire world, it would not be surprising if 
the German importers should, of their own volition, instruct 
routing of their business by the German lines and if the German 
government should embark upon a campaign of education aimed 
at such perference it would only be following the example of 
the United States government, which has for years been preach- 
ing to the American merchant the doctrine of supporting the 
American merchant marine. Unfortunately for the German lines 
such support from their government has heretofore been con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

“I am no happier than Mr. Harris about the decreased vol- 
ume of business from New York to Germany, but he is going 
far afield when blaming this situation on the German govern- 
ment. He should look within his own family for a contributing 
factor to the decline of his New York trade. I refer to the 
heavily subsidized service of the Baltimore Mail Line, the 
inauguration of which, during a period of depressed business, 
has greatly overtonnaged the berth from North Atlantic ports to 
Germany.” 

Discussions by representatives of steamship lines operating 
between Atlantic and Gulf ports regarding the creation of a 
conference have been held in the last few days. The competi- 
tion afforded by the Seatrain Lines with its rail-water shipments 
and the demands of certain lines in the trade for differentials 
in accordance with services rendered has resulted in the need 
for better unity among the lines. Such a conference would in- 
clude the International Freighting Corporation; the new Pan 
Atlantic Steamship Co., a Waterman Lines subsidiary; Moore- 
mack Line, Bull Line, Merchants & Miners Transportation Co., 
Morgan Line and Clyde-Mallory Lines. The Newtex Line, which 
is also engaged in the Atlantic-Gulf trade, is holding out unless 
it is granted differential rates, it is understood. Whether the 
Seatrain Lines would join such a conference is not known. 

The report of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. for 

September shows net profit from operation of $188,728, compared 
With net profit of $65,199 for the same month of 1932. After 
allowing for depreciation and after capital gains or losses, there 
was a net profit before Federal income taxes of $149,072, as com- 
pared to a loss of $8,462 the year before. For the nine months 
ended September 30 the net profit from operation was $900,120, 
as compared to a loss of $181,036 for a similar period in 1932. 
The net profit, after allowing for depreciation and after capital 
gains or losses for the first nine months of 1933, was $548,168, as 
compared to a loss of $543,781 for a like period in 1932. 
; Slackening of demand in the grain trade, considerable activ- 
ity in the West Indies and other time charter trades and con- 
tinuance of demand for tanker tonnage, particularly in the coast- 
wise and intercoastal trades, featured the full cargo market in 
the last week. 

Recent grain cargoes included a steamer fixed from Montreal 
to West Italy, 40,000 quarters, at 814 cents for October-November 
loading; a steamer from Montreal to London, Hull or Leith at 
1s 444d for 27,000 quarters for November, and a 2,781-ton steamer 
from Montreal or the North Atlantic range to Brazil for October 
loading on private terms, 

Interest in trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes was almost com- 
pletely lacking, the only fixture reported being that of a 3,110-ton 
me steamer from Cuba to Marseilles at 14s for November 


The West Indies time charter trade appears to have reached 
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a normal level again following its recent slump, and there were 
also a number of charters in the Canadian trade. Most of the 
West Indies time charters were small steamers at rates in the 
neighborhood of $1.35 for round trips. One vessel, of 2,756 net 
tons, was engaged for a trip down in the River Plate trade, 
delivery Montreal, redelivery River Plate for October-November 
loading. 

Another coal fixture for Brazil was reported but brokers 
interested in this division find no cause for optimism as to future 
demand or improvement in rates. 

In the tankers division, two tankers were fixed from Cali- 
fornia to Aruba for clean cargoes, one of 9,000 tons at 7s 6d for 
November and the other 10,000 tons at 7s, prompt loading. 

Efrain Orantes, acting consul general of El Salvador in New 
York, announces that a new regulation has become effective 
calling for an additional copy of consular invoices on freight ship- 
ments to that country, making a total of eight instead of seven, 
as heretofore. The cost will be 5 cents per copy, or a total of 
40 cents for the set. 


SHIP SUBSIDY INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Efforts made by subsidized steamship company representa- 
tives to defeat an amendment offered at the last session of 
Congress by Senator Black, chairman of the special Senate 
committee investigating the ship subsidy situation and other 
shipping matters, to limit salaries of officers of the subsidized 
lines were made the subject of interrogation by the author of 
the amendment. i 

Senator Black called Edwin H. Duff, Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Steamship Owners’ Association and 
of individual steamship companies, to tell of his activities 
“opposing the amendment and having it changed.” 

Mr. Duff replied that, unless the chairman could refresh 
his memory, he had no recollection of having taken any part 
in connection with the salary amendment except that he had 
attended a meeting of the committee on appropriations as an 
observer when representatives of four or five steamship lines 
appeared. His instructions from his association, he said, were 
that he should take no part in the matter because the asso- 
ciation as such was not interested, holding that the amend- 
ment was a matter for individual company action. He did not 
recall having talked with anyone or having taken any part 
whatsoever in connection with the amendment. 

Under examination Mr. Duff said he had made frequent 
reoprts on the situation, but that he had advanced nothing 
as to the amendment. 

Chairman Black pressed the witness as to his statement 
that he took no part in the effort made to defeat the salary 
amendment. The witness said there were a number of steam-’ 
ship men in Washington at the time. He said he probably 
had reported to the association the efforts that were being 
made to “knock out” the amendment. 

As to a message in which he said he had just received a 
“tip” as to action by conferees on the amendment, Mr. Duff 
said he did not have the slightest recollection as to who gave 
him the “tip.” He might have obtained the information from 
a newspaper reporter, he said, this answer bringing a round 
of laughter from the reporters at the hearing. 

After Mr. Duff had mentioned that it was his recollection 
that Mr. Walker, former head of the steamship association, or 
Mr. Baker, the secretary, had told him the association was 
not taking any position on the salary amendment, Senator 
Black brought out that Mr. Walker had died some time before 
the salary situation arose. 

Mr, Duff said no member of Congress could say he had 
gone to them about the salary amendment. 

After a number of questions relating to the amendment 
and Mr. Duff’s activities, Senator Black asked if the witness 
still desired to leave the impression that Mr. Baker of the 
steamship association and the association through Mr. Duff 
took no part in the effort made to defeat the salary amendment. 

Mr. Duff insisted he was not acting at the request of the 
association but that as he was in contact with steamship men 
opposing the amendment, “I was in a flood tide going along and 
I guess I have to admit cooperating to defeat the amendment,” 
and that he was “just drifting along doing my part.” 

In reply to questions about his compensation Mr. Duff said 
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he was paid $600 a month by the association and that his 
income from individual steamship lines was probably $18,000 
to $20,000 in 1929. Asked by Chairman Black whether his 
income was as much as $67,000 in 1929, Mr. Duff said he 
“should be surprised if it approached any such sum as that.” 
He did not think his income had ever reached such gq figure, 
stating it might have run ag high as $40,000. He said he was 
paid by steamship companies for attending to departmental 
steamship matters arising in Washington and that he also 
received specific fees in cases in which he appeared for indi- 
vidual companies, referring to one case before the Mixed Claims 
Commission. He was supported by Senator White in a request 
that he be permitted to explain what his activities in Wash- 
ington were. Mr. Duff had previously asked that he be permitted 
to get away early. Senator Black said opportunity would be 
afforded the witness to tell of his activities but that if that sub- 
ject were gone into at the time it would prolong the examination 
of Mr. Duff because of questions the senator wished to ask. 
Mr. Duff was excused with the understanding he would appear 
later for a complete examination. 

J. Caldwell Jenkins, vice-president of the Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation, said he had not opposed the salary 
amendment, 

Henry Herbermann, president of the Export Steamship 
Corporation, was questioned further as to his transactions with 
Capt. Gatewood, formerly in charge of the construction and 
repair department of the Shipping Board Fleet Corporation, 
involving the ranch of Capt. Gatewood’s father-in-law in Cali- 
fornia and shipment of livestock to the ranch. It was revealed 
that Capt. Gatewood was now in France. The Gatewood- 
Herbermann situation was investigated by the Shipping Board, 
according to Admiral Cone, former member of the board and 
now a member of the advisory committee of the Shipping Board 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce, after Gatewood had 
left the service of the board. 

Admiral Cone, with reference to the Gatewood-Herbermann 
matter, said that on March 13, 1930, he was called to the office 
of Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, where the chair- 
man handed him a letter in reference to charges that excessive 
repairs had been granted the Export Line (the Herbermann 
steamship organization) under Capt. Gatewood’s jurisdiction. 
The admiral said he had insisted that a thorough investigation 
of the Fleet Corporation records be made by the Shipping 
Board’s general comptroller. The comptroller made a confi- 
dential report and the matter also was investigated by Depart- 
ment of Justice agents, according to the testimony. V. W. 
Hughes, a Department of Justice investigator, who investigated 
the Gatewood-Herbermann situation, read from a summary of 
his report in part as follows: 


Possibly, also, it might be considered that the favors granted 
to R. D. Gatewood, formerly in charge of repairs of the Shipping 
Board, by Henry Herbermann constitute criminal acts. It is shown 
by the record that the ships sold to Henry Herbermann by the 
Shipping Board were placed and maintained in the very best of 
repair by the board, Gatewood at that time being in charge of said 
repairs. From 1924 to 1927, inclusive, there was spent for main- 
tenance and repairs on the 18 ships sold to the Export S. S. Company 
$1,171,432.14 and for betterments on these ships $325,465.30. 


According to material put into the record of the Senate’s 
special committee inquiring into merchant marine subsidy mat- 
ters by Senator Black, its chairman, J. E. Dockendorff, received 
$1,539,600 for salary, expense accounts, loans and profits from 
three of his companies having government contacts. The fig- 
ures, according to Senator Black, were taken from the records 
of the Black Diamond Co. V. J. Sudman, treasurer of that 
steamship line, when he resumed the stand denied that either 
Mr. Dockendorff, the J. E. Dockendorff Company or the Black 
Diamond had any interest in cargoes of toys which were shipped 
in Black Diamond line vessels, as implied in some of the testi- 
mony. Mr. Sudman was also examined as to payments to Mr. 
Dockendorff. 

The total salary paid to Mr. Dockendorff by all the com- 
panies from 1919 to 1932, Senator Black said, was $568,484.41. 
In that same period he was allowed an entertainment expense 
of $249,808.33. 

Senator Black asserted that if the cost of Mr. Docken- 
dorff’s salary and expense items were not considered the Black 
Diamond would not have shown a loss of $463,000, as shown by 
its profit and loss statement, in the time it was operating ves- 
sels for the government. Mr. Sudman asked if it would have 
been fair to have asked Mr. Dockendorff to work fourteen years 
without a salary. 

“I don’t think it is fair to the government of the United 
States, which is trying to build up a merchant marine to have 
various companies handled as these are drawing out salaries 
and entertainment and expenses for representatives in Wash- 
ington who cannot be aiding in operating of the shipping line,” 
retorted Senator Black to Mr. Sudman’s observation. 
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“But they did aid us in saving a line,” replied Mr. Sudmap, 
“We would have lost the line if they had not helped us keep it.” 

“Should the government have to pay for having you keep the 
line?” asked Senator Black. 

“The government did not pay it,” said Mr. Sudman. “We 


lost $460,000. All we ever got was commission on the freight 
from the government. We spent that money as We saw fit.” 

After a spirited exchange of views between Senator Black 
chairman of the committee and Senator White, of Maine, as 
to the fairness of the examination of President Dockendorg 
of the Black Diamond, and J. Caldwell Jenkins, vice president 
of that company, the committee decided that a statement pre. 
pared by Mr. Jenkins should be inserted in the record but 
that he should not be permitted to read it. 

The controversy was as to whether Messrs. Dockendorf 
and Jenkins, when they had appeared as witnesses, had had 
opportunity to explain the answers Senator Black had obtained 
from them. Senator White said he did not think Mr. Dockep. 
dorff had full opportunity to make explanations when he was 
first in the witness chair. Senator Black said that a statement 
prepared by Mr. Dockendorff was argumentative and demon. 
strated, in his judgment, the wisdom of not permitting long 
discussions on each particular point. He was willing, he said, 
however, to permit the statement to go into the record with 
the exception of a brief formerly filed with the Shipping Board 
and two affidavits which were attached to a prepared statement 
by Mr. Dockendorff. 

When Mr. Jenkins was recalled to the witness chair he 
expressed his desire to read his statement into the record. 
He said that, in view of the fact that, in many cable messages 
from which Senator Black had read on his first appearance 
before the committee “are very susceptible of misinterpretation 
by culling out certain passages and certain lines of them, | 
thought the Senator might give me an opportunity to explain.” 
In answer to questions by Senator Black, Mr. Jenkins said there 
were no parts of the cablegrams referred to which he desired 
to put into the record. He explained that in his previous 
appearance he had sought opportunity to explain what was 
meant and the committee chairman “repeatedly stated that .I 
would be given opportunity to explain.” 


Mr. Jenkins disagreed with Chairman Black when the latter 
said that Mr. Jenkins had “explained at great length.” Mr. 
Jenkins asserted that he was on the stand only five minutes. 

“T said the other day and I repeat now,” said Senator White, 
“that I was shocked by the failure of the opportunity for the 
witnesses when on the stand to make the explanations which 
they sought to give. I do not think any one can read that 
testimony without being impressed by the fact that over and 
over again these witnesses asked for the opportunity to ex- 
plain and that the examination went along and' they did not 
get that opportunity. I do not feel with respect to these two 
men that they did get an opportunity to put clearly before the 
committee the facts and their explanation of the facts.” 

“I think they had full opportunity, and I have no apology 
to make for the methods of examination,” said Senator Black. 
“I did not intend then, and I do not intend now, that this com- 
mittee, with 42 mail contracts to go into, should. . .have state- 
ments not on the real facts. . .This statement is not real facts.” 

All the cable messages mentioned in the committee inter- 
rogation, Mr. Jenkins asserted, dealt with one of six different 
matters which were pending from time to time in the Shipping 
Board while he was a vice president of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation. 

The records, Mr. Jenkins’ statement said, would show that 
he, as vice president of administration, took a stand on all the 
questions and thereafter worked shoulder to shoulder with the 
Black Diamond or any other operating agent concerned so long 
as the beliefs and behavior of the agent coincided with his 
idea of the needs and interests of the government. In his 
close relationship with the operators as principal and agents, 
Mr. Jenkins said what he did in connection with the Black 
Diamond in these matters did not differ from his action in 
support of similar principles in all cases. In answer to ques- 
tions by Chairman Black, Mr. Jenkins said he conferred with 
Mr. Dockendorff in the latter’s Washington hotel as to the 
lump sum agreement and that as he was leaving the hotel he 
met the then president of the fleet corporation, Gen. A. C. Dal- 
ton, to whom he gave the information he had been conferring 
with Mr. Dockendorff, at the latter’s hotel. 

“And right after that he issued an order taking the lump 
sum agreement matter away from you?” asked Chairman Black. 

“I don’t know how long,” said Mr. Jenkins. ‘But he issued 
the order and thereafter there was not any other lump sum 
agreement made until Mr. Gordan (John R. Gordan, one of 
General Dalton’s successors) came into the picture. Mr. Kelly 
(E. A. Kelly, vice president of the Fleet Corporation in 1929) 
would not put them in. That is how the Black Diamond failed 
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to get a lump sum agreement and that is how some of the 
others failed to get it. We would have saved $300,000 or 
$400,000 a year on the operation of the line if we had put 
that in.” 

Mr. Jenkins denied that he had had anything to do with 
pringing about the removal of Mr. Kelly as vice president of 
the fleet corporation. He explained that Kelly had opposed 
the lump sum agreement even after it had been approved by 
the Shipping Board. Although he was put in’ charge of the 
jump sum agreement matter, for more than a year, Mr. Jenkins 
said no such agreements had been signed, but that when Mr. 
Gordan became president of the fleet corporation he investi- 
gated the situation and “decided that he did not need Mr. Kelly 
in the organization.” 


L. D. Staver, general comptroller of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, explained reimbursements said to have been made 
or agreed to be made to the corporation by the Black Diamond. 
Mr. Staver said that further investigation of the records of 
the corporation had revealed that the figure of $45,616.19 was 
in error, and that it should have been about $33,000. The 
Black Diamond, as agent of the fleet corporation, he said, 
had returned that amount to the cash account. The amount, 
Mr. Staver said, represented errors in billing for all kinds of 
vendors and service companies. In answer to Senator White, 
Mr. Staver said that disallowances were not made as a result 
of a special audit of Black Diamond accounts, but in the course 
of the general auditing of accounts from year to year of all 
operators for the fleet corporation. Generally, he said, the 
differences were settled promptly between the corporation and 
the operator, the one he had cited having been closed in four 
weeks. He said the errors in the Black Diamond accounts 
were of the same character as errors in the accounts of other 
operators. 

John J. Keenan, a former auditor of the fleet corporation 
stationed in Europe, in answer to questions by Senator Black 
as to stevedoring and other charges in connection with ship- 
ments of toys on Black Diamond ships, said it was generally 
understood “that we were paying more for the toys than we 
got in freight.” Asked as to the ownership of the toys, Mr. 
Keenan said he had heard it “mooted” that they were part of 
Mr. Dockendorff’s own interests, but he said he could not say 
of his own knowledge. 

President Dockendorff was subjected to cross examination 
on October 25 as to whether James B. Reynolds, former officer 
of the Republican national committee recently had discussed 
with him the question of whether payments made to Reynolds 
by Dockendorff from 1924 to 1931 were gifts or payments for 
services rendered. The witness said he had not discussed these 
matters with Mr. Reynolds and also denied knowledge of absence 
of payments from Mr. Reynolds’ income tax returns. The pay- 
ments were $500 a month. Mr. Dockendorff said he always re- 
garded them as payments for services rendered his line by 
Mr. Reynolds. 

Examination of Mr. Sudman by Chairman Black developed 
the fact that the private banking firm of A. Iselin & Co. held 
virtual control of the Dockendorff operating companies through 
actual ownership of stock and the voting rights of stock pledged 
to the bankers as security for loans. 

C. H. C. Pearsall, vice-president and general manager of the 
Colombian Steamship Co., operating from New York to Haitian, 
Jamaican, Panaman and Colombian ports, was questioned by 
Chairman Black as to the transactions between his company 
and the Ocean Dominion Steamship Co., known as the Aluminum 
Line. Mr. Pearsall denied personal knowledge of control of the 
Aluminum Line by the Mellon aluminum interests. The ques- 
tioning developed that the two companies had their offices in 
the same building. 

Another fact brought out was that the Colombian company, 
after buying the steamship Haiti from the Shipping Board for 
$10,000 sold it to the Aluminum Line for $35,000 cash, $50,000 
for “good will,’ and an agreement to pay the Colombian a min- 
imum of $120,000 over a period of six years as “commissions.” 
It was developed that the Shipping Board spent about $12,000 
in repairing the vessel prior to its purchase by the Colombian 
company. 

A “hook-up” between the Colombian company and the 
United Fruit Co. was developed by Chairman Black’s questioning 
of Mr. Pearsall. The witness admitted that the two companies 
had engaged in “a few arguments” over purchase and mail con- 
tracts with the government and that subsequently the Colombian, 
having received the government contracts borrowed $1,350,000 
from the United Fruit Co. for use in constructing two new ves- 
sels required to be built under the mail contract. 

Chairman Black interrogated Paul E. Shorb, of tax counsel 
for Mr. Reynolds, as to the situation involving payments by 
Mr. Dockendorff to Mr. Reynolds and a letter written by Mr. 
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Reynolds to the income tax authorities as to money received 
from Mr. Dockendorff that had not been reported. 

Recalling Mr. Pearsall to the witness chair, Chairman Black 
inquired further about the sale of the vessel Haiti. The chair- 
man read a letter stating that the Ocean Dominion Steamship 
Company was controlled by the Aluminum Company. 

Compensation received by H. H. Raymond, president of the 
Colombian Steamship Company, in the form of salary and/or 
dividends, from the Colombian and other steamship companies 
in which he has an interest, including the Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies, the Eastern Steamship Company, the Gulf & Southern 
Steamship Company, The American-Hawaiian, the Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Steamship Company, and the Clyde-Mallory Lines, was 
put into the record while Mr. Pearsall was on the stand, the in- 
formation being taken from statements in the hands of the 
chairman. To 1932, according to the evidence Mr. Raymond had 
received $130,482.50 in cash dividends from the Colombian com- 
pany. Since 1920, according to the evidence, his cash dividends 
from the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies totaled $59,357.25 while 
his salary payments totaled $522,970.80 for that period. 

Chairman Black read into the record a statement, based on 
data given to the committee, as to money and capital assets re- 
ceived by Mr. Raymond. The statement follows: 


H. H. Raymond, according to the report submitted, has received 
the following moneys and the following increases in capital assets 
since 1920 from companies that have purchased ships from the gov- 
ernment, borrowed money from the government or had mail con- 
tracts with the government, one or all: Total salaries (not including 
director’s fees), $609,710.80; total cash dividends, $289,055.13; total 
stock dividends (book value), $267,610.79; total profit on stocks and 
bonds A. G. W. I. and Eastern S. S. Co., $825,070.80: total increase 
book value stocks held now, $937,851.81; total, $2,929,299.32. 

The above tabulation does not include expenses received by Mr. 
Raymond during this period, nor director’s fees, nor is it computed 
on the actual value of stocks, now held, but is book figures of value 
as submitted by Mr. Raymond and in the case of Eastern Steamship 
the figures above are on a basis of book value of $23.33, although the 
report shows Eastern stocks were actually sold by Mr. Raymond at 
$125 per share in 1927. If this value had been added, the figures of 
increase, etc., received by Mr. Raymond would have been increased 
by $665,173 which would have made the total $3,594,474.32. 

This as stated would not include director’s fees, nor expenses of 
various kinds advanced to Mr. Raymond by the companies. 


Senator White asked Mr. Pearsall what salary payments had 
been made to Mr. Raymond by the Colombian company since 
it had a mail contract (April, 1930) and the reply was $17,540 
in all. 

The committee adjourned at the close of the hearing Octo- 
ber 26 until October 31 when it planned to inquire into the 
affairs of the American West African Line. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements, and cancellations and modifica- 
tions of agreements, filed in compliance with Section 15 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, as amended, have been approved by the 
Acting Secretary of Commerce: 





Agreements Approved 


2379—Calmar Steamship Corporation, the Border Line Transpor- 
tation Company, Puget Sound Freight Lines, Puget Sound Naviga- 
tion Company and Skagit River Navigation & Trading Company: 
This agreement provides fo: throvgh transportation of cargo between 
U. S. Atlantic and Gulf ports and U. S. Puget Sound ports, with 
transshipment at Seattle and Tacoma, 

2545—Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., Sacramento Navigation Company and 
the California Transportation Company. The parties by this agree- 
ment provide for through transportation from U. S. Gulf ports to 
Sacramento and Stockton, with transshipment at San Francisco. 

2576—Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) with W. E. 
Hedger Transportation Corporation: This agreement provides for the 
through movement of canned goods, dried fruit, dried beans, hops, 
brewers’ rice, rice screenings, box shooks and mustard seed from Pa- 
cific Coast ports to Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago, with transshipment at New York. 

2577—Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) with Na- 
tional Motorship Corporation: This agreement provides for the 
through movement of canned goods, dried fruit, dried beans, hops, 
brewers’ rice, rice screenings, box shooks and mustard seed from 
Pacific Coast ports to Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Milwaukee 
and Chicago, with transshipment at New York. 


Agreements Modified 


1255-1—Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique (French Line): Modifies agreement cov- 
ering through shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, and high den- 
sity cotton from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to Bordeaux, Havre, Dun- 
kirk and St. Nazaire, France, with transshipment at New York. The 
purpose of the modification is to include hops as a commodity to 
move under this agreement and amend the agreement as to the 
basis of the through rates. 

1574-1—Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., -with Compania 
Transatlantica (Spanish Transatlantic Line): Modifies agreement 
covering through shipments of canned fish, canned goods, and dried 
fruit from Pacific Coast ports to Cadiz, Barcelona, Vigo, Coruna, 
Gijon, Santander ard Bilbao, via New York. The purpose of the 
modification is to include in this agreement as ports of discharge, 
the Spanish ports of Alicante, Almeria, Cartagena, Ferrol, Huelva, 
Malaga, Palma de Majorca, Pasages, Seville, Tarragona, Valencia and 
Villagarcia, 

Agreements Canceled 


899-1-C—Gulf Pacific Line with Yamashita Shipping Company: 
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Cancels agreement between the above named carriers, which cov- 
ered through shipments from United States Gulf ports to the Orient, 
with transshipment at San Francisco. 

1608-C—Williams Steamship Corporation and Baltimore Mail 
Steamship Company: Cancels agreement between above named car- 
riers which provides for through transportation between Hamburg, 
Bremen and Havre and Pacific Coast ports, with transshipment at 
Norfolk or Baltimore. 

1855-C—Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., with Christenson-Hammond 
Line, McCormick Steamship Company, and Nelson Steamship Com- 
pany: Cancels agreement between the above named carriers, which 
covered through shipments of canned fish from San Diego, Calif., to 
United States Gulf ports, with transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor. 


NORTHLAND SHIP LOAN 


Secretary of Commerce Roper has announced the approval 
of the application of the Northland Transportation Co. of 
Seattle, Wash., for a loan from the construction loan fund of 
the United States Shipping Board Bureau to build a vessel to 
ply in trade between Seattle and southeastern Alaskan points. 
The application for this loan was made on June 2, 1932, and 
on July 31, 1933, the Shipping Board granted the application 
of the Northland Transportation Co. In order to complete the 
contract with the Shipping Board for the loan, it was neces- 
sary for the Shipping Board to pass upon bids received in con- 
nection with building the vessel and to agree upon the amount 
which the vessel, the detailed plans of which had been spec- 
ified by the Shipping Board, was to cost. 

While the question was pending as to the propriety of 
accepting the bid for the building of the vessel recommended 
by the Northland company, a petition for review of the action 
of the Shipping Board on July 31, 1933, was filed by a steam- 
ship company. Its petition emphasized the point that the 
new vessel was not needed in the Alaskan trade. A review 
was granted and a hearing was held on September 19 and the 
matter taken under advisement by Secretary Roper. In antici- 
pation of the completion of the loan a contractor and several 
sub-contractors had made commitments for supplies and mate- 
rials for the construction of the vessel and it was represented 
that these interests would suffer great financial loss unless the 
contract was confirmed. It was also represented that failure 
to construct the ship would deprive several hundred men of 
employment over a long period of time. 

Secretary Roper in announcing his opinion stated that the 
granting of this construction loan‘ should not be construed as 
a precedent which would be followed by the Shipping Board 
Bureau under the present administration. He said the ques- 
tion of the advisability of the course heretofore followed by 
the Shipping Board in granting such loans is being studied 
by those in authority and is being cautiously developed. It is 
hoped that a policy may be soon adopted covering this matter. 
The secretary also stated that he considered there was a moral 
obligation due to the promise of those who have preceded the 
present organization in the Shipping Board to grant this loan. 
All future applications for loans from the construction fund 
will have to conform to the policy to be determined by the 
present administration. 

Secretary Roper in granting the loan determined that the 
amount of it was based on the competitive bids submitted and 
that the hull of the vessel was to cost $289,890. 





LINK IN LAKE GULF ROUTE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the 
War Department held a meeting October 23 with respect 
to a preliminary examination and survey authorized by the 
river and harbor act approved July 3, 1930, as to improvement 
of the Calumet and Sag Channel as a link in the lake-to-gulf- 
waterway. A special army engineer board submitted a report 
which was unfavorable to the improvement as a whole at this 
time. The report was favorable to the adoption of the plan 
looking ultimately to a first class connection between the Great 
Lakes and the Illinois Waterway via the Calumet Sag route. 
The board was unable to find transportation savings which 
alone would justify the federal expense for the immediate con- 
summation of such a plan. It concluded that justification re- 
quired substantial support from local interests and said that 
a consideration time was likely to be required for the crystalli- 
zation of such support. The board recommended a moderate 
improvement of the Calumet-Sag channel as to what is con- 
ceived to be a first step in the possible consummation of the 
more comprehensive and satisfactory plan. 

A statement submitted on behalf of the railroads interested 
in the proposed project said that the pending report proposed 
that the part of the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal north of 
Sag Junction, and the Chicago River between its junction with 
the Sanitary and Ship Canal and Lake Michigan be abandoned 
as the primary waterway between Lake Michigan and the 
Illinois Waterway and that the Calumet River and the Sag 
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Channel be enlarged for that purpose. The railroads cop. 
tended there was no justification for the abandonment of the 
Chicago River route as the primary waterway and asserted jt 
should be continued as the main line connection between the 
Illinois River system and the Great Lakes. 

If all or any part of the project was to be undertaken “fo, 
the alleged benefit of the few who will use the proposed im. 
provement at government expense, in fairness the bridge owners 
should be reimbursed in full for all expenditures required to 
be made, directly or indirectly, in the reconstruction of their 
bridges, tracks or other facilities,’ said the railroads. 

The railroads recommended that no work on the Sag Chan. 
nel route be authorized. 

Appearing in support of the Calumet and Sag Channel] 
project which had been disapproved for the time being by 
the special board, were Representative P. H. Moynihan, from 
the second Illinois district; A. G. Lindell, O. E. Northrup, and 
R. A. Rowan, Chicago aldermen. Others appearing in favor 
of the project were Lachlan Macleay, executive vice president 
of the Mississippi Valley Association; Rufus W. Putnam, direc. 
tor of Chicago Regional Port Commission; M. W. Oettershagen, 
harbor engineer, Chicago, Ill.; Donald Macleay, Mississippi 
Valley Association; Robert W. Worden, Calumet editor; and 
Peter W. Pernod, chief engineer, Calumet Construction Co, 
The Department of Commerce was represented by L. P. Nickel 
and Thomas E. Lyons. 

Among the representatives of the railroads were Theodore 
Schmidt, assistant general counsel of the Pennsylvania at Chi- 
cago; M. A. Jersild, assistant general counsel of the New York 
Central at Chicago; Robert H. Ford, assistant chief engineer 
of the Rock Island; Bruce Dwinell, who appeared for the 
Chicago lines; A. P. Wenzell, special engineer of the New York 
Central at Chicago; W. J. Kelly, Central Freight Association, 
Chicago; D. W. Fry, assistant engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Baltimore, Md.; F. E. Morrow, Chicago & Western Indiana at 
Chicago; and H. N. Herriman, a naval architect, Cleveland, 0., 
who appeared for the railroads. 


GREAT LAKES SHIPPING CODE 


A code of fair competition for the Great Lakes shipping 
industry proposed by the Lake Carriers’ Association and sub- 
mitted to the National Recovery Administration provides for a 
maximum work-week of 56 hours on vessels and a 40-hour week 
for clerical and office employes. 

The code would require all vessels operating on the Great 
Lakes to carry at all times a sufficient number of unlicensed 
men to make the equivalent of three watches of eight hours 
each, with no man on board, except licensed officers, all of 
whom are executives of the vessel, required to work more than 
the maximum. 

The maximum hours would not apply to employes on 
emergency maintenance and repair work or in cases of emer- 
gency involving the safety of life or of a vessel or of propeity. 

A schedule of basic minimum rates of pay per day is em- 
bodied in the code. These rates, which are in addition to the 
customary quarters and subsistence, are increased rates put 
into effect since July 1 of this year and will remain in effect 
until the end of the present navigation season. 

Members of the industry by a majority vote may modify 
the basic rates of pay for any succeeding navigation season 
or seasons and adopt the rates as so modified, with the proviso 
that under such modification no man or class of men aboard 
vessels shall be decreased below $2.05 a day or $61.50 a month, 
plus customary maintenance, 

Where vessels carry men of classes not specified in the 
code, the Code Authority provided for in the code may from 
time to time, with the approval of the administrator, fix the 
basic minimum rates of pay for such men. 

The minimum rates proposed for clerical and office help 
are the same as required under the President’s reemployment 
agreement, ranging from $15 a week in cities over 500,000 
population down to $12 in towns of less than 2,500, office boys 
and girls and learners to be paid not less than 80 per cent 
of the minimum rates. The code would ban employment of 
any person under 18 years of age. 

Administration would be in the hands of a Code Authority 
consisting of five members elected from the industry to which 
two non-voting members may be added by the administrator 
if he so desires. The Code Authority would be empowered to 
provide its own rules of procedure and would be clothed with 
broad powers in the administration of the provisions of the 
code. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Dern has approved an allotment of $55,600 
for levee repairs on the Arkansas River at Pine Bluff, Ark.: 
of $15,900 for dredging at Lynn Harbor, Mass., and of $30,225. 
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for examinations, surveys and contingencies in the first New 
Orleans district. 

The Secretary of War has approved allotment of $35,650 
for reservoirs at the headwaters of the Mississippi River, to 
be used for enlarged roadway facilities at Lake Winnibigoshish, 
Leech Lake and Sandy Lake dams. 

Secretary of War Dern has approved an allottment of 
$200,000 for continuing dredging work on the intracoastal water- 
way from Jacksonville to Miami, Fla., which was begun last 
January. The project as authorized by Congress provides for 
a channel 8 feet in depth at mean low water, 383 miles in 
length, of which 256.3 miles had been completed July 1 this 
year, according to the War Department. 





SHIPPING CODE HEARING 
The public hearing on the code of the shipping industry, 
which was filed by the American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion, will be held by the National Recovery Administration in 
Washington November 9, at the Department of Commerce audi- 
torium. Deputy Administrator W. H. Davis will conduct the 
hearing. 


CANAL TRAFFIC INCREASE 


Reports from Canada to the transportation division of the 
Department of Commerce state that Welland Canal cargo traffic 
in September was the heaviest in the history of the canal, that 
cargo traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals was the 
heaviest since October, 1930, and that cargo traffic through the 
St. Lawrence canals was the heaviest September traffic since 
1928. 

The Welland traffic totaled 1,373,242 tons, exceeding 1932 
traffic by 81,039 tons. The traffic of the Sault Ste. Marie canals 
totaled 8,453,292 tons, more than twice the tonnage for Septem- 
ber, 1932. To September 30 the St. Lawrence canals’ traffic 
amounted to 5,129,798 tons this year as against 4,877,635 tons 
last year. 


COMMISSION REORGANIZATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has completed its plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of its divisions and assignment of functions which is to be 
effective on November 1. The reorganization, however, does 
not extend to the creation of boards of subordinates or assign- 
ment of particular duties to subordinates. 

The divisions, as shown in the reorganization chart, are as 
follows: No. 1, Meyer, Aitchison and Lee; No. 2, Aitchison, Porter 
and Tate; No. 3, McManamy, Lee and Miller; No. 4, Meyer, 
Brainerd and Mahaffie; No. 5, Brainerd and Farrell, with Com- 
missioners Porter, Tate and Mahaffie rotating as a third member 
of that division beginning with Commissioner Tate in the Jan- 
uary, 1934, arguments, the term of each rotating commissioner to 
begin with the month of argument to which that division devotes 
itself and to extend to the next following regular term month 
of argument; and No. 6, Eastman, McManamy and Lee. 

The most marked change, however, is in the assignment of 
work, business and functions to individual commissioners under 
section 17(6). Under that assignment Commissioner Aitchison, 
for instance, is to handle by himself special permissions or other 
permissible waivers of rules regarding schedules of rates under 
section 6(3); applications under section 20(11), as to released 
rates; and matters arising under Ex Parte No. 13, with respect 
to tariff files. Commissioners authorized to act individually will 
be at all times free to call in other members of divisions if they 
feel they should not handle the matter individually. 

Commissioner Eastman is to have individual charge of the 
distribution of carrier accounts and the spreading of items over 
periods of time, under section 20a; Commissioner McManamy 
is to have charge of uncontested matters relating to the trans- 
portation of explosives and other dangerous articles; Commis- 
sioner Meyer is to have the power himself to dispose of applica- 
tions for authority to hold the position of director or officers of 
more than one corporation, when the corporations are all parts 
of the same system, under section 20a(12); Commissioner Tate 
is to have individual charge of applications and complaints on 
the special docket; Commissioner Aitchison is to have indi- 
vidual charge of applications for admission to practice before 
the Commission; and Commissioner Porter is to have individual 
charge of the question of referring cases involving supposed 
violations of laws to the Department of Justice for investiga- 
tion and possible prosecution. 

The chairman of the division to which the subject matter 
or particular proceedings may have been assigned, is to have 
individual responsibility for the consideration and disposition 
of merely procedural matters in any formal case or matter in- 
cluding extensions of time for compliance with orders, except 
investigations on the Commission’s own motion and except in a 
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contested proceeding involving the taking of testimony at a 
formal hearing. 

There have been some changes in the composition of Com- 
mission committees. The most interesting is the filling of the 
vacancy in the chairmanship of the committee on legislation, 
caused by the appointment of Commissioner Eastman to be 
coordinator. Commissioner McManamy has been made chair- 
man. Commissioner Porter, after the retirement of Mr. East- 
man, Was the senior member of that committee, but he re- 
signed from it when Commissioner McManamy was designated 
as a member of the President’s committee on transportation as 
the representative of the Commission. Commissioner Farrell 
remained on the committee and Commissioner Tate has been 
added to it. 


I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The fourth annual meeting of the Association of Practition- 
ers before the Interstate Commerce Commission was brought to 
an end with the election of the ticket of officers presented at the 
beginning of the session. (See Traffic World, Oct. 20.) There 
were no nominations other than those presented by the com- 
mittee on nominations. Those elected were: President, Walter 
R. McFarland, Chicago, Ill.; vice-president for official classifica- 
tion territory, Milton P. Bauman, Jersey City, N. J.; vice-presi- 
dent for southern territory, John E. Tilford, Atlanta, Ga.; vice- 
president for western territory, Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
chairman of the executive committee, William H. Chandler, New 
York, N. Y.; secretary, John E. Benton, Washington, D. C.; and 
treasurer, Clarence A. Miller, Washington, D. C. 

At the annual dinner, presided over by Robert E. Quirk as 
toastmaster, R. V. Fletcher, who was facetiously introduced by 
Mr. Quirk as having been the most prominent lawyer in Pontotoc, 
Miss., his home before he. became vice-president and general 
counsel of the Illinois Central and now general counsel for the 
Association of Railway Executives, paid tribute to the members 
of the legal fraternity. 

A minstrel sketch under the direction of R. Aubrey Bogley 
and a mock interview between Coordinator “J. B. Yeastman,” 
whose specialties were set forth on a placard as being “nerts,” 
raspberries and applesauce, was staged by Albert A. Mattson, 
with Johnston B. Campbell, E. I. Lewis, C. C. McChord and John 
J. Esch, purporting to be railroad presidents, one of whom 
was “W. W. Attaboy,” were other parts of the dinner entertain- 
ment. The interview was a monologue by Mr. Mattson, com- 
posed, in part of expressions Coordinator Eastman had used in 
writing to the presidents about salaries. 


The association decided to refer to the next meeting the 
question of amending the sixth section so as to provide for a 
more expeditious meeting of truck rates by the railroads by 
means of rates that were subject to suspension after the effec- 
tive date if found questionable. In the meantime the subject is to 
be considered by a special committee to be hereafter appointed. 
The association voted to refer to that committee those parts of 
the speech of President Fulbright pertaining to the shortening 
of procedure by the Commission. 


There was coordination among the agencies of transporta- 
tion in this country a century ago, said Harold G. Moulton, of 
the Brooklyn Institution, in the last formal address of the 
convention. He suggested that there would be coordination 
again when provision was made for the organization of trans- 
portation companies that would undertake to get commodities 
from one place to another regardless of the method of transport 
used. Such companies, he said, would be guided by the deter- 
mination to make profits. They would be able to make trial of 
the different methods of transportation. In that way the sphere 
of each agency of transport would be determined. 

About twenty states, said Mr. Moulton, embarked on coordi- 
nation of transportation by water, rail and highway just about 
a hundred years ago. Railroads, he said, were then looked 
upon as governmental enterprises as well as highways and 
waterways. The thought then was that railroads would be 
highly remunerative enterprises for the states that constructed 
them. In fact, they were regarded as prospectively so remunera- 
tive that ordinary taxation would be reduced to the vanishing 
point. But transportation agency building went way beyond 
the needs of the time and all came to grief in the paniec of 1837. 
The result of the panic was that in about 1840 state constitutions 
were adopted which prohibited states to engage in such enterprise. 
Even canals, Mr. Moulton said, were to be private enterprises. 
However, he said, the canals remained in the hands of the state 
government and tolls were imposed on improved waterways. But 
even after tolls were removed in 1883 the waterways could not 
keep up the competition with the railroads which had become 
the chief agencies of transport. Their failure to keep up 
Between 


was ascribed, he said, to the lack of depth of channels. 
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1898 and 1929 the country, he said, spent something more than a 
billion dollars in the rehabilitation of the waterways by increas- 
ing their depth, the thought being that the overhead of that 
agency of transportation should be borne by the public. Now, 
he said, it was proposed to spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
for the canalization of the upper Mississippi so that the Twin 
Cities could demand of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rates lower than they otherwise could obtain. The Missouri be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City, he said, was to be improved 
at a cost in taxes of about $1,000 a mile for the transportation 
of a handful of traffic. The speaker said there was no economic 
equality among the competing forms of transportation and that 
unless there were the tal kof coordination would have to be dis- 
continued. Pipe lines, he said, constituted the only agency of 
transportation bearing burdens the same as railroads and other 
corporate enterprises. Water transportattion, he said, was taxed 
only on its rolling stock, that is, floating equipment, which was 
the least valuable of the property it used. If impositions on 
highway traffic were increased so that highway transportation 
would contribute to the general purpose of government the bur- 
dens on that form of transportation would be put on an equality 
of burdens on the railroads. Either the burden of the highway 
transport would have to be increased so that it would contribute 
to the general purpose of government or railroad taxes would 
have to be reduced. Equality, he said, would not be established 
until tolls were reestablished on the waterways or the burdens 
on other forms were reduced. 

If transportation agencies were coordinated so they would 
all be on an economic equality, Mr. Moulton said, our costs of 
transportation would be greatly reduced. As to fears about large 
transportation companies, Mr. Moulton said, there was no more 
reason for fear on account of a $200,000,000 transportation com- 
pany than there was on account of a $200,000,000 railroad cor- 
poration. 

Charles E. Cotterill, who said he was not authorized to 
speak for any interest, told about some of the highlights in the 
experience he had had within the past year with the motor truck 
problem. He said that there were not more than 5,000 truck 
operators out of the 100,000 in business who had any idea as 
to what the furor on account of truck competition was about. 
They, he said, were in favor of government regulation. The 
intense competition within the industry was more damaging 
to the industry than to transportation agencies outside of the 
trucking industry. Regulation, he said, would probably reduce 
the number of operators to 5,000 or 6,000 with no unit capitalized 
at more than $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. Those figures, he 
thought, represented the maximum of financial efficiency in 


the trucking industry. 


OUT-OF-POCKET COST IN RATES 


A study of out-of-pocket cost as a factor in determining 
freight rates has been made by M. O. Lorenz, chief of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Statistics, and B. T. Elmore, an engineer 
on the staff of that bureau. They have made public their 
observations on the subject backed by the figures upon which 
they based the views set forth in the text. The whole consti- 
tutes a pamphlet of 41 pages. The cover shows that the com- 
pilation was made by the Bureau of Statistics but that the 
document was not considered or adopted by the Commission. 

The document is divided into three parts, namely, the 
theory of out-of-pocket cost of railroad services; review of ref- 
erences to out-of-pocket cost in the opinions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; discussion of statistical problems in- 
volved in computing out-of-pocket costs; and two appendices, 
namely, relation of expenses to volume of traffic; and out-of- 
pocket cost tables for box car traffic in carloads. 

The study reproduces the references made by the Com- 
nission to the out-of-pocket costs put into the record by the 
railroads in various cases before it in which they undertook 
to justify low rates proposed by them to meet rates through the 
Panama canal or rates to meet inland waterway or truck com- 
petition, or, in the case of import and export traffic to meet 
the competition through ports not served by them. The figures 
used by the railroads pertained to carload freight. In the same 
way the figures made by Messrs. Lorenz and Elmore were con- 
fined to carload traffic. In speaking of their cost figures, Mr. 
Lorenz said they were not far from the figures made by the 
railroads in a number of cases. 

In the third part of the study, that pertaining to the statis- 
tical and accounting problems involved in computing out-of- 
pocket costs, Messrs. Lorenz and Elmore say that the computa- 
tion of out-of-pocket costs involves in general the same statis- 
tical and accounting problems as are met in the usual cost of 
service ascertainments, but in addition it is necessary to adopt 
a definite percentage of expenses variable with traffic in each 
account or groups of accounts.” Such a percentage they say 
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obviously will vary for a given account as density of traffic 
changes, for if “we think of the expenses as consisting of two 
parts, one constant and the other variable with traffic, then 
the greater the traffic the greater is the proportion of the 
variable to the total.” 

The out-of-pocket cost figures shown in the appendix per. 
taining to carload traffic cover single-line hauls ranging from 
five to 1,500 miles for net loads in a car ranging from five to 
fifty-five tons. The figures for 200 miles for loads from twenty. 
six to thirty-two tons in a car are: 26 tons, 4.32 cents; 27 tons, 
4.22 cents; 28 tons, 4.11 cents; 29 tons, 4.02 cents; 30 tons, 
3.92 cents; 31 tons, 3.84 cents and 32 tons, 3.76 cents. 

With regard to the theory of the out-of-pocket cost of rail- 
road service, Messrs. Lorenz and Elmore say: 


The term ‘‘out-of-pocket cost’’ obviously suggests that certain 
costs of providing railroad services are directly or immediately con- 
nected with a particular service, while other costs are only indi- 
rectly related to it. The implication is that if a rate covers some- 
thing more than the out-of-pocket cost attributable to some par- 
ticular service, the railway company is not losing anything on that 
service, it being assumed that the other than out-of-pocket expenses 
will go on even if the service in question is entirely omitted. Out- 
of-pocket expenses are sometimes thought of as the added expense 
caused by added traffic. 

But as soon as >ne attempts to enumerate the kinds of expense 
included in the out-of-pocket group, the indefiniteness of the concept 
becomes apparent. In the first place, what is a particular service? 
Do we mean the transportation of one particular carload of coal, 
all the coal in one trainload of coal, or all the coal carried by one 
railway in a year? The wages of the crew of a particular train 
might be unaffected by adding one more car of coal to the train, in 
which case train wages would not be out-of-pocket for the added 
car of coal. But if an entire train of coal were added to the traffic 
the wages of the crew would clearly be in the out-of-pocket group. 
If we have in mind all of the coal carried in a year, the wear and 
tear on the track would be an appreciable out-of-pocket cost. 

To put the preceding thought in another way, the concept may 
be said to be indefinite because some expenses, while apparently 
not immediately connected with a given amount of added traffic, are, 
nevertheless, over a period of time proportionate to the volume of 
traffic. Thus, the repairs of a locomotive immediately caused by a 
given train run might be of a minor character, but after 100,000 
miles had been run there would inevitably be heavy repairs, and 
hence one would say that such repairs should be included in the 
out-of-pocket group in a broad view of the matter. 

In a still broader view, one might include part of the interest 
on investment among out-of-pocket items, because the amount of 
equipment needed is largely dependent on the volume of movement, 
as are also certain maintenance of way expenses designed to adapt 
the track facilities to increased traffic. This consideration loses 
much of its force at a time of deep traffic depression. The road 
and equipment which was adequate for the traffic of 1929 is more 
than adequate for the traffic likely to develop in the near future, 
and hence, for the present additional capital investment is to be 
omitted from out-of-pocket cost, except to the extent that it repre- 
— maintenance of the existing plant or is a means to added 
efficiency. 


The circumstances under which it may be advisable in partic- 
ular cases to seek traffic at rates but little above the out-of-pocket 
cost is a matter of business judgment concerning which no opinion 
is expressed here. If all traffic were taken on that basis, the result 
would be bankruptcy. To take part of it on that basis may be 
theoretically sound under certain conditions if it can be obtained 
only upon such a concession. But if low rates but little above the 
out-of-pocket cost stimulate requests for reductions on other traffic, 
the gain may be illusory. At the present time, when truck compe- 
tition and also water competition are setting new standards for freight 
rates, out-of-pocket cost may serve as a guide to a leading factor 
in the determination of the rock bottom rates which the rail car- 
riers can make, it being understood, however, that it offers no 
standard for fair rates on the bulk of the traffic. As shown in 
chapter II (part 2, the review of references to out-of-pocket cost in 
Commission opinions), out-of-pocket cost is not the sole criterion 
even for minimum rates. If there should be a common control of 
rail, water. and truck freight rates, the out-of-pocket basis might 
be largely discarded, except for fostering a new industry, and there 
might be substituted a complete cost of service basis tempered by 
considerations of what the traffic will bear, that is, some systematic 
basis in which cost and value of service are both given consideration. 





A. A. F. T. O. MEETING 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Ass0- 
ciation og Freight Traffic Officers was held at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md., October 25. Changes in by-laws 
were made in connection with the insurance service of the 
organization. The following officers were elected: 

President, George T. Atkins, vice-president, M. K. & T., St. 
Louis, Mo.; first vice-president, J. A. Brown, assistant to vice- 
president, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo.; second vice-pres! 
dent, William Haywood, freight traffic manager, Illinois Central, 
Chicago, Ill.; third vice-president, J. W. Perrin, freight traffic 
manager, Atlantic Coast Line, Wilmington, N. C.; fourth vice 
president, V. P. Sumerfield, assistant freight traffic manager, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; and five members of the ex: 
ecutive committee to serve two years, as follows: E. R. 
Oliver, vice-president, Southern, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
Barham, vice-president, N. C. & St. L., Nashville, Tenn.; E. F. 
Flinn, freight traffic manager, Canadian National, Chicago, IIl.; 
O. S. Lewis, vice-president, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md.: 
and BE. B. Finegan, freight traffic manager, C. M. St. P. & P-» 
Chicago, III. 
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Hoists and Cranes in Industrial Plants 


(By Reginald Trautschold, Consulting Engineer) 


coming raw supplies amounting to a couple of hundred 

tons every twenty-four hours and having a steady output 
of, perhaps, a hundred tons a day is well worth cultivation on 
the part of any railroad. The business is desirable, constant, 
and of sufficient volume to prove profitable—that is, if it can 
be depended on day after day—if the industrial plant can hold 
its market and make a reasonable profit. 

When business is good, a fair sized fleet of freight cars 
is in service delivering the thousands of tons of raw supplies 
needed each month and many more cars visit the plant daily 
to rush the plant’s output to the market. This, in itself, is 
quite an undertaking, but, in addition, there is a respectable 
traffic problem entailed within the plant—the storing, reclaim- 
ing, and delivering of the raw supplies to the manufacturing 
departments, which is a highly important consideration and 
intimately affects both incoming and outgoing freight. In fact, 
the freight service required by the plant is largely dependent 
on the efficiency and 
economy with which 
this internal plant traf- 
fic is handled. 


Handling Pulp at the 
Algonquin Mills 


Just how important 
to the common carriers 
may be the materials- 
handling methods in 
such an industrial plant 
was well illustrated at 
the Algonquin Paper 
Corporation of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. This es- 
tablishment operates a 
ground wood mill of 
180,000 pounds, 24-hour 
capacity, a sulphite 
pulp mill of 160,000 
pounds capacity, and 
can turn out 200,000 
pounds of news print 
daily. 

Such activity, obvi- 
ously, call for liberal 
storage space and good 
reclaiming facilities, 
both of which were 
provided within the 
limits of a reasonable 
and moderate invest- 
ment in materials-han- 
dling equipment. A 
total of about $30,000 
was expended, effecting 
a net saving in pulp 
handling, as compared with former methods, of close to $2 a 
ton, an amount amply sufficient to differentiate between mill 
operation in the red and mill operation with some degree of 
profit. Without the simple system of overhead handling equip- 
ment, costing $30,000 erected and ready to run, the freight 
handlers would have little or no business, while with it heavy 
tonnage demands exist. Naturally, traffic men are, or at least 
Should be, greatly concerned with such materials-handling sys- 
tems and methods in industrial plants—they so directly effect 
their own business. 

At the Algonquin Paper Corporation, the materials-han- 
dling tools on which the paper mill’s activity is so largely 
dependent consists of a cage-operated beam hoist, capable of 
picking up a couple of tons of pulp, and a type of overhead 
traveling crane, known as a transfer crane, for distributing the 
Stock material to ground storage. The beam hoist takes the 
sround wood pulp from the wet room of the pulp mill, elevates 
it, and takes it out over the adjacent railroad tracks, via a 
truss bridge of some 50-foot clear span, then onto a transfer 
Crane of 55-foot span, by which the pulp is distributed over 
liberal ground storage. A reversal of this cycle takes the 
Stored pulp back to the mills for conversion into news print, 
or sheets of wood pulp, and, reclaimed by the transfer crane 
and beam hoist, it may be deflected by a conveyor to a shredder 
located near the storage pile. 


T= freight business of an industrial plant requiring in- 
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Pulp-handling equipment beam hoist and transfer crane, at plant of Algonquin 
Paper Corporation. 


Cranes and Hoists 


While this particular system of materials-handling ranks 
fairly high as a money saver and a creator of freight business, 
conditions had to be right for its installation. Possibly, it can 
rarely be duplicated, but the materials-handling tools employed 
—cranes and overhead trolley hoists—can, by themselves or 
in combination with other handling equipment, be used fre- 
quently to good advantage. In fact, the use of overhead trolley 
hoists for miscellaneous handling operations is one of the inno- 
vations of comparatively recent years that have done much 
to speed up and cheapen the movement of bulky products in 
the industrial plant and that have made possible those reduc- 
tions in mechanical production and operation costs that have 
tended to create increased demands for freight service. 


At the plant of one eastern manufacturer, where raw sup- 
plies, liner boards, are received in cumbersome rolls weigh- 
ing from 500 to 1,500 pounds each, a 1-ton beam hoist picks 
up the rolls as they 
are discharged from 
freight cars, carries 
them to the plant’s 
warehouse or through 
the warehouse direct 
to the production ma- 
chines, all so expedi- 
tiously and cheaply that 
the general manager of 
the plant was led to 
report, after employing 
the system for two 
years: 


The .. . method of 
handling heavy rolls... 
is the fastest, safest, and 
most economical we know. 
Our machines never had 
a minute’s production loss 
due to failure of our ma- 
terials-handling equip- 
ment. Our... . system 
has cost us nothing for 
repairs since it was in- 
stalled. 


Incidentally, the 
ability of the beam 
hoist to pile the stock 
material almost to the 
ceiling of the ware- 
house has_ increased 
storage capacity by 
about 50 per cent. As 
the stored material is 
needed, it is again 
picked up by the hoist, 
conveyed to the freight 
elevator, and taken to 
the machine room floor, thence directly to the production 
machines. About 1,000 feet of I-beam track serves the ware- 
house floor and 500 feet more the machine floor. 

Like compactness of storage is obtained in a mid-western 
paper mill where similar materials-handling equipment has per- 
mitted doubling the plant’s output with only a relatively small 
addition of handling equipment. In this case, materials-han- 
dling through two buildings, one on either side of two switch 
tracks, is entailed, effected by means of a turntable device 
which, when open, clears the two tracks and, when closed, 
forms a continuous passage way for the handling system, the 
beam hoist being supported by the rafters on the respective 
buildings and by the upper trusses of the turntable. 


Practice at the Carrollton Parchment Paper Company 


The marked adaptability of the beam hoist and trolley 
system of materials handling is also well demonstrated in an 
installation at the Carrollton Parchment Paper Company, West 
Carrollton, Ohio, where such equipment is used to handle up 
to 100 tons of wax paper daily from parchment paper machines, 
through printing and waxing operations, then into storage and 
subsequently to the shipping platform. The rolls are placed 
on carriers on a grab as they come from the parchment paper 
department and suspended from trolleys, by which they are 
run to an elevator and carried to a higher floor where the 
printing presses are located. 
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Beam hoist operates elevator at plant of L. Newman and Son Company. 


Each of these presses is provided with a rigidly mounted 
hoist by which the rolls of parchment are transferred to the 
printing machines and by which, on completion of the press 
run, they are returned to the grabs and carried by the hoist 
trolleys, via an elevator, to the waxing machine on a lower 
floor. Hoists at either end of this latter machine are employed, 
first, to transfer the rolls to the machine arbor and then, on 
completion of the machine operation, to return them to the 
carrier trolleys by which the waxed 
parchment are taken to storage. Finally, when 
the rolls are withdrawn for shipment, they are 
run by the hoist trolleys over a scale, weighed, 
wrapped, and placed in freight cars, the trolley 
system passing along within a few feet of the 
sides of the cars in order to minimize as much 
as possible rehandling operations. 

Each one of these numerous hoists, together 
with the comprehensive overhead beam trolley 
system, is an essential link, not only in creat- 
ing a freight service demand of 100 tons a day, 
but as a unit that is highly instrumental in 
effecting the marked economies that make such 
volume of freight business possible. Formerly, 
the parchment rolls were handled through the 
plant on a system of floor dollys—not only a 
slower method, but a more wasteful and costly 
one, aS a considerably larger number of rolls 
were damaged in handling operations and the 
quality of product sacrificed to some extent. 


Improvised Hoist-Elevator 


Still another example of the adaptability of 
the efficient, modern beam hoist that has been 
instrumental in holding down production costs 
and, by so doing, created greater freight busi- 
ness, as a result of a larger and wider market 
for the manufacturer’s products, is in an unusual 
service for such equipment at the factory of 
L. Newman and Son Company, New Haven, Conn. 
At this plant there is a difference of about six 
feet in the floor levels of the stock rooms and 
the shipping department, between which consign- 
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ments of freight averaging 500 pounds or more and carried 
on hand trucks have to pass. To overcome this stiff barrier 
in an otherwise direct and easily negotiated passage from the 
storerooms to the shipping platform, an anchored %-ton beam 
hoist is utilized to raise and lower a platform, or cage—an 
improvised elevator that costs not more than 75 cents a day 
to operate, a serviceable rig that, exclusive of the compara. 
tively inexpensive beam hoist, entailed an investment of about 
$200. 

The hoist is provided with automatic stopping devices for 
holding the cage at the respective floor levels and does all 
that a much more expensive freight elevator could do, operat- 
ing a dozen or more times a day. The service trucks are de. 
layed little in their passage between floors, three to five minutes 
at most a load. 

Mechanical Cost Cutting 


Many more examples, both of customary and unusual adap. 
tations of hoists and cranes, could be cited that are at the 
present time actively creating freight business for the carriers 
and transportation interests and are playing a really important 
role in support of the NRA—the latter, by effecting, directly 
and indirectly, some of those economies in operation and pro- 
duction expenses that alone can make possible permanent in- 
creases in wages and reductions in working hours. 

They, as does the use of modern materials-handling equip- 
ment in general, exemplify ways of employing highly potent 
tools in connection with the mechanical cost-cutting in industry 
so essential for sane business rehabilitation. The interests 
of the manufacturer, mill operator, and the carriers are cer- 
tainly identical in this respect. 





CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads, on October 1, had 295,056 freight cars in 
need of repair or 14.6 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the Car Service Division of the American Railway Association. 
This was a decrease of 9,146 cars below the number in need of 
repair on September 1, at which time there were 304,202 or 14.9 
per cent. 


Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on October 1 totaled 
228,277 or 11.3 per cent, a decrease of 1,067 cars compared with 
the number in need of such repairs on September 1, while freight 
cars in need of light repairs totaled 66,779 or 3.3 per cent, a 
decrease of 8,079 compared with September 1. 


Locomotives in need of classified repairs on October 1 to- 
taled 10,735 or 21.5 per cent of the number on line. This was 
a decrease of 265 compared with the number in need of such 
repairs on September 1, at which time there were 11,000 or 21.9 
per cent. Class I railroads on October 1 had 5,522 serviceable 


locomotives in storage compared with 5,802 on September 1. 
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Rolls skirting waxing machine at Carrollton Parchment Paper Company plant: 
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Motor Vehicle Transportation 





BUSSES RUN ON RAILS 


HE “Eagle of the Rails,’’ the Cotton Belt’s latest contribu- 

tion in the field of advanced transportation, will make its 
debut Sunday, October 29, simultaneously in Dallas, Texas, and 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

Opposite runs will bring into competition two types of rail 
busses, one operating on rubber-cushioned wheels and the other 
on regulation pneumatic tires. After operating busses in pas- 
senger service on the highways in southeast Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Texas since October 11, 1928, the Cotton Belt, on the fifth 
anniversary of its departure from conventional chair cars and 
coaches for local passenger runs, is placing a converted high- 
way bus and a foreign made car on its rails. 

The Cotton Belt in 1928 not only purchased the most mod- 
ern passenger equipment then available for highway travel, but 
provided its own shops for service and repairs; required in- 
telligence tests and physical examinations for its drivers, and 
cooperated actively with commercial and civic organizations 





Cotton Belt Four-Wheel-Drive Rail Bus 


in the preparation of schedules that would best meet local re- 
quirements. Bus franchises were obtained paralleling prac- 
tically every mile of the railroad’s tracks, and, through owner- 
ship and joint ownership, bus lines were extended west from 
Fort Worth through Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia to Los Angeles. A determined effort was made to de- 
velop through business as well as local travel’ between the 
railroad’s on-line stations. 

Actual savings effected by reducing passenger train miles 
for engines, cars and crews, particularly on branch lines, aug- 
mented revenue from the operation of highway motor coaches 
and trucks by the Southwestern Transportation Company, a 
subsidiary of the Cotton Belt route. 

A marked decline in passenger travel, however, due to the 
depression and the increased use of private cars, and enormous 
Increases in gasoline taxes and license fees, together with cor- 
responding increases in the cost of equipment, operation, re- 
pairs and replacements, actuated Daniel Upthegrove, president 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines, to recommend 
the discontinuance of Cotton Belt bus service on public high- 
ways and the substitution of rubber-cushioned bus equipment 
on the rails for local schedules. The operation of rail busses 
tag affect the schedules of the Cotton Belt’s “Lone Star” 

8. 

_ The operation of motor trucks on the highways, providing 
quick, flexible, fast freight service, with storedoor pickup and 
delivery, coordinated with the “Blue Streak,” overnight mer- 
chandise train from St. Louis to Louisiana and Texas, will be 
continued. 

Two 35-passenger highway busses, formerly in runs between 


St. Louis, Memphis, Texarkana, and Dallas, were redesigned 
and rebuilt into rail-bus units under the direction of Warren A. 
Taussig, formerly of St. Louis, general superintendent of the 
Southwestern Transportation Company at general headquarters 
in Texarkana. Cooperating actively with Mr. Taussig were J. E. 
Brown, assistant superintendent of motive power for the St. 
Louis Southwestern at general shops in Pine Bluff, and J. B. 
Nims, manager of the railroad division of the Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Company, of Clintonville, Wisconsin. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DIMENSIONS 


Representatives of eastern and northeastern states at the 
highway conference held at Harrisburg, Pa., October 20-21 (see 
Traffic World, Oct. 14, p. 655) adopted a resolution declaring 
it to be the sense of the conference “that there is a tendency 
toward a reduction of lengths and weights, rather than an 
increase,” with respect to dimensions of trucks and busses. 

Another resolution adopted said it appeared that senti- 
ment and research had not been sufficiently developed to enable 
the conference to make recommendations governing the dimen- 
sions of trucks and busses throughout the area covered by the 
conference and that therefore it was recommended to the vari- 
ous state legislatures that arrangements be made for properly 
constituted and authorized delegates to be appointed to con- 
ferences of smaller groups of states, under the direction of the 
American Legislators’ Association. 

The conference went on record with the declaration that 
the interests of taxpayers and private non-commercial motorists 
must be recognized as paramount in determining the dimen- 
sions and weight of motor vehicles. The resolution embodying 
this statement follows: 


Whereas, There is great variance of opinion among those using 
or interested in the use of the public highways for commercial pur- 
poses as to what are proper weights and dimensions of motor vehicles 
propelled thereon and thereover; and 

Whereas, This variance is particularly noticeable in the conflict- 
ing claims of commercial motor vehicle operators and other common 
carrier agencies; and 

Whereas, It would appear that the interest of taxpayers and 
private non-commercial motorists are not receiving the consideration 
that they should; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the interests of taxpayers and private non-com- 
mercial motorists must be recognized as paramount in determining 
the dimensions and weight of motor vehicles and the length of per- 
missible combinations thereof; that the public interest requires the 
adoption of specific maximum gross weights for each class of high- 
way vehicles consistent with the preservation and safe use of the 
highways for private non-commercial motorists and consistent with 
a fair distribution of the expense of construction and maintenance of 
such highways; and 

That the public welfare and safety require the continuance of 
maximum gross weights for each class of vehicle and combination 
of vehicles, and within such maximum gross weights, such axle load 
and wheel load limitation as the protection of the bridges and high- 
ways demands. 

Rodgers on Regulation 


In an address before the conference, Ted V. Rodgers, presi- 
dent of American Trucking Associations, Inc., in part, said: 


For several years highway transportation has been the subject 
of nation-wide and bitter controversy. The railways have charged 
it with responsibility for their unhappy plight. Assuming a vested 
right to dominate transportation, they have carried on a determined 
propaganda against the truck. They have charged it with destroying 
the highway; with ruining their business and thereby destroying 
investment in their securities. They have demanded laws which, 
under cover of regulation, were really designed to impose ruinous 
restrictions on highway transportation. They have opposed highway 
reciprocity between states; have demanded impossible limitations on 
weights, dimensions and speeds; and have urged confiscatory taxes 
on trucks while claiming that they, the railroads, are over-taxed. 

The charge that the truck is destroying the highway, or getting 
more use out of the highway than it pays for, is conclusively answered 
by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, the country’s last authority. 
The charge that the truck has been ruining the business of the rail- 
roads is rendered ridiculous in view of the fact that the volume of 
inter-city truck tonnage is only about 4 per cent of the total rail 
volume. It is vastly less than the tonnage which but for truck 
service the rails would never get. . 

In 1915 rail freight revenue was $2,037,000,000 and there were only 
136,000 trucks. But by 1929 railroad freight revenue had risen to 
$4,899,000,000—a gain of 140 per cent—and trucks had increased to 
3,300,000. That is, in the very years when the truck was taking its 
place in transportation, its numbers multiplying at an amazing rate, 
railroad revenue increased faster than ever before. Do those figures 
suggest that the trucks have hurt the railroads? 

While urging you not to subject us to the kind of regulation the 
railroads will ask, we do not object to proper regulation. We know 
it is inevitable, and that if wise it will be helpful rather than harmful 
to us. The purpose of your conference is to promote uniformity 
among the states. With that we are heartily in sympathy. 
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In the beginning of the railroads, some states forbade their rail- 
ways to connect with those of other states. Some prescribed freak 
gauges for tracks in order to prevent cars crossing state lines. I 
have seen a list of eight different gauges used in the country. 

Nearly twenty years after the Civil War, sleeping cars ran 
half the trip between New York and Chicago over the 5-foot Erie 
tracks, and then the car bodies were jacked up and transferred to 
standard gauge tracks for the rest of the journey. 

We smile at such primitive conditions; anybody should have 
seen that uniformity was desirable. Yet today, in the matter of 
truck dimensions, weights and speeds, there is an exact parallel 
to that chaos:of the early railroads. If you want highway service 
to be most efficient, most useful—you must want uniformity. The 
railroads have opposed uniformity because they know the lack of it 
is a serious disability to highway transportation. But the time has 
passed when any stsete in this American community of states can 
live inside of Chinese walls. 


Referring to the uniform regulations proposed by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials (see Traffic 
World, Oct. 14, p. 655), Mr. Rodgers said that in limiting a 
combination of vehicles to two units, total length 45 feet, they 
imposed a real hardship in many states. Continuing, he said, 
in part: 


The recommended code of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials contains two paragraphs, one designating a truck 
tractor and semi-trailer as one unit; another that the combination 
shall consist of not more than two units. 

In lieu of these oaragraphs we recommend that the minimum 

restriction of length of combination of vehicles shall not be less 
than 45 feet regardless of the number of units in the combination. 
An absolute requirement that thirty-one states now permitting 
greater length be compelled to lower them to 45 feet will and should 
be vigorously opposed, in my opinion, by the essential industries and 
commercial businesses whose distribution methods and hauling re- 
quirements have grown up around the development of truck transpor- 
tation under more liberal weight and length requirements. In working 
for uniformity of legislation, it is always desirable to approach the 
task from a practical rather than a theoretical viewpoint. I strongly 
urge you not to minimize the interest in and influences on this prob- 
lem of business enterprises who have fought vigorously and success- 
fully attempts to decrease unduly weight and size standards in the 
industrial states. We urge also that 18,000 pounds be allowed per 
axle with a 16 2-3 per cent increase for balloon tires; that the gross 
load maxima be eliminated and that allowable weight on axles gov- 
ern gross load weights. 
’ This conference is composed in the main of representatives from 
just such industrial states as I have been describing. A proper 
approach to the problem under the circumstances might be considera- 
tion of a higher level of standards to be applied in a group of con- 
tiguous industrial states. 


In this connection I must note another exception to these specifi- 
cations. In the American Association of State highway Officials’ 
formula for determining total gross weight, with which I assume you 
are all familiar, a value of 700 is recommended for the factor ‘‘c’’ 
as the lowest which should be imposed for the factor ‘ce’; but it is 
stated that “this should not be construed as inhibiting greater values.”’ 
We ask not less than 800 as the value of this factor, when applied 
to vehicles on balloon tires. At that figure, weights will still be 
within the maximum approved by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials and the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. We espe- 
cially plead against regulation that will render highway transporta- 
tion incapable of its full service. Regulation in the interest of safety 
is a_ police affair. ‘t must not be confused with rate and service 
regulation. _Our railroad friends persistently urge restrictions in the 
hope of drying up the streams of highway traffic. They would deprive 
highway transportation of its adaptability, convenience and flexibility. 


Code Regulation 


I have criticized thus far destructive types of regulation of motor 

vehicles proposed by the railroads in the hope of lowering size and 
weight standards, and of handicapping those who are hauling freight 
by oppressive restrictions. In taking this position I do not want to 
be regarded as opposing fair limitations in the interest of safety for 
the protection of other users of the highway. Furthermore, I strongly 
believe that regulation of the business of hauling for-hire is necessary 
at this time to stabilize conditions in the industry in the interest both 
of the man engaged in the trucking business and of the public. Such 
regulation, however, should have no relation to the desire of another 
competing form of transportation to restrict the trucking business. 
It should be written purely from the standpoint of the public interest 
and for the protection of those who have gone into the business of 
hauling for-hire. 
_ What precise form_regulation of the truck business should take 
is not wholly clear. Experiments made in the states imposing a 
railroad pattern of regulation on hauling for-hire have met with far 
more reverses than successes. It is certain that whatever control plan 
is adopted, it should be tailored to meet the specifications of truck- 
ing for-hire which are fundamentally different in the main from rail- 
road conditions and practices. 

Fortunately we are now about to enter a comprehensive labora- 
tory test which should demonstrate clearly some of the unknown 
factors and prepare the way for worthwhile regulation. A code of 
fair practice for the trucking industry will control all trucks for-hire 
and most trucks not for hire. If the recovery administration approves 
this code and it is signed by the President, authority will be granted 
for supervised self-government of the industry, instead of autocratic 
control by federal and state governmental agencies. Under this self- 
government, we contemplate the establishment of control of hauling 
for-hire through such devices as registration of all owners, require- 
ment of detailed information about the nature and extent of their 
business, and filing of rates by classified groups or the natural divi- 
sions of the industry, in most instances to be applied locally or 
regionally. * * * 

In conclusion, let me repeat, the trucking business wants as near 
an approximation to uniformity as may be found feasible and hopes 
your deliberations will bring us nearer to it. It wants an opportunity 
for self-control of its rates, services, routes and schedules, not control 
based on the railroad pattern unsuited to it. Effective policing of 
size and weight restrictions is desirable, and that should be exer- 
cised by the states. 


We wil! be wise to recognize that we are launched upon a trans- 
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portation revolution. After feverishly building railroads for a century, 
We are now actually reducing our rail mileage year by year. Raji 
freight revenues since 1915 have materially increased. At the same 
time the system of hard-surfaced modern highways, now equal in 
mileage to the railroad trackage, is expanding more and more rapidly 
year by year. In registration fees and gasoline taxes the roads are 
earning $1,200,000,000 a year; and out of current earnings are main- 
taining themselves and paying for their continuous expansion. In 
all the world’s history, no comparable public improvement ever made 
such a showing. The whole public is entitled to the fullest usefulness 
of this highway system; and no mode of regulation which does not 
recognize this as basic is sound, nor will it ultimately be tolerated 
by the public. . 
Pelley Speaks for Railroads 


J. J. Pelley, president of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, addressed the Conference, discussing, from the rail- 
road viewpoint, the size and weight of motor vehicles used for 
the transportatiton of freight and passengers on the public high- 
ways. He spoke as follows: 


The program of this conference states that I am to give the 
viewpoint of competing forms of transportation concerning the size 
and weight of motor vehicles used for the transportation of freight 
and passengers on the public highways. 

The question goes away beyond the mere size and weight of 
commercial vehicles. It involves the safety and convenience of the 
motoring public in their use of their private automobiles. As the size 
and weight of motor vehicles are the determining factors in the type 
of highway that must be built and as a very large part of the highway 
expense is now being paid from general taxes, this question involves 
the burden the taxpayers must carry for the benefit of highway 
transportation. 

It has been stated that the railroads should have no voice in 
determining the size and weight of commercial motor vehicles per- 
mitted to operate on the public highways. I would agree with that 
idea if the railroads’ only interest was that of a competing form 
of transportation, but the interest of the railroads in this question 
is much broader. As an industry, the railroads are the country’s 
principal taxpayer. 

A very large part of the money used for highway purposes has 
been derived from taxes. All of the federal aid for highways is 
obtained from taxes. Practically the entire cost of city streets and 
town roads is paid from taxes. Nearly half of the amount spent for 
the state highway systems is derived from general taxes. 

Railroad companies and railroad employes have an even greater 
interest in this question as taxpayers than as owners and employes 
of a competing form of transportation. , 

The purpose of this conference is to consider reciprocal and uni- 
form regulations governing the size and weight of motor trucks. 
Existing laws now allow a vehicle of a certain size and gross weight 
to operate in all states but this arrangement does not seem to be 
satisfactory. Certain interests demand a reciprocal and uniform 
arrangement which will permit a vehicle of the maximum or nearly 
the maximum length and weight that is permitted in any state to 
operate in all states. oo 

Where does this demand come from? It certainly never originates 
with the taxpayers, when the population of the country is now being 
taxed on an average of $10 per capita each year for highway pur- 
poses. It certainly does not originate with the owners and operators 
of private automobiles, delivery trucks and other small motor trucks, 
all having a gross weight of 8,000 pounds or less. 

The only demand for longer and heavier motor trucks and motor 
buses comes from those who want to manufacture and operate that 
type of equipment and from the road builders who are anxious to 
build the super-highways that big heavy motor vehicles make 
necessary. 

Status of Regulatory Proposals 

Several codes and formulas have been advanced for the purpose 
of establishing uniform regulation of the maximum size and weight 
of motor vehicles in the several states. These codes and formulas 
have been offered by the United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
the National Conference of Street and Highway Safety, the Society 
of Automotive Engineers and the Association of State Highway 
Officials. F 

All of these codes and formulas are similar with the exception 
that the different codes recommend overall lengths for combinations 
of vehicles ranging from 45 feet to 85 feet. All of the codes would 
discontinue the gross weight limitations that are now in effect in 
practically every state and substitute in their place a maximum 
axle load limitation ranging from 8 to 10 tons. ; 

The recommendations of the Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials have beeg distributed throughout the country, and it is probable 
that their recommendation will be the principal subject of discussion 
at this conference. 

The State Highway Officials recommend an overall width of 
8 feet. With two exceptions, the 8-foot restriction is in effect in 
all states represented at this conference. : ’ 

They recommend that the overall height of a vehicle with load 
shall not exceed 12 feet 6 inches. This restriction is in effect in the 
majority of the states. Four states represented at this conference 
do not prescribe any overall height. In two states the overall height 
is greater. In three states it is less than 12 feet 6 inches. : 

The State Highway Officials further recommend a maximum over- 
all length of 35 feet for single vehicles and 45 feet for combinations 
of not more than two vehicles. Such a regulation would increase the 
overall lengths of motor vehicles in many of the states. 

They recommend an axle load of 8 tons when the wheels are 
equipped with solid, cushion or high pressure pneumatic tires and 
a maximum of 9 tons when the wheels are equipped with low 
pressure balloon tires. This would substantially increase the weights 
of motor vehicles allowed in practically every state. 

The Association of State Highway Officials further recommends 
a formula for limiting gross weights whereby the gross weight 
allowed would be equal to the distance between the first and last 
axle of the vehicle or combination of vehicles, plus 40 times a C0O- 
efficient to be determined by the individual states (although the 
State Highway Officials recommend that the coefficient should not 
be less than 700). No layman and few engineers can understan 
either the formula or the reason it has been recommended, unless 
it was to make our highway problem more complicated and more 
difficult to regulate. 

It is in this formula for limiting the gross weight that the rec- 
ommendations of the State Highway Officials show their greatest 
wenkness. If each state is to determine its own coefficient for Use 
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with this formula, there will be no more uniformity than _ there is 
at present. It is unbelievable that all of the states will determine 
the same coefficient any more than they now prescribe the same 
maximum lengths and the same maximum gross weights. 


Effects of Highway Officials’ Recommendations 


If the recommendations of the State Highway Officials were to 
be adopted, it would just be impossible to police the big, heavy 
motor vehicles to make sure that the weight limitations were not 
being exceeded by overloading. The formula would probably be 
ignored and the gross weight of motor vehicles would be determined 
by the number of axles. ith six axles and balloon tires, it would 
be possible for a combination of vehicles to have a gross weight 
of 54 tons. The more axles the greater the gross weight. 

If these recommendations are carried to the ridiculous extreme, 
it is possible to place 13 axles spaced on 40-inch centers within the 
45-foot overall length which has been recommended. Balloon tires 
would permit 9 tons for each axle, making the maximum gross 
weight possible 117 tons. If such a little thing as the formula limit- 
ing gross weights interfered, that handicap could readily be over- 
come by merely increasing the variable coefficient by whatever 
amount was necessary. 

The recommendation of the Association of State Highway Officials 
is no stranger to me. Representing the railroads of the country, I 
served on the committee of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce appointed to consider the regulation of all forms of transporta- 
tion. I was also a member of the Joint Committee of Railroads and 
Highway Users which considered the regulation and taxation of 
highway transportation. 

These two committees discussed the recommendations of the 
State Highway Officials at great length. The railroad representatives 
on both of these committees refused to endorse the recommendations 
of the State Highway Officials because, as the recommendations state 
at the very beginning, their primary purpose is to establish a funda- 
mental prerequisite for highwdy design. 


Comparatively few miles of our highway system are of the type 
of construction to carry the lengths and weights that have been 
recommended. Only super-highways will carry such tremendous gross 
weights. Hundreds of millions of dollars would have to be expended 
to build the present highway system up to the standard that would 
be required. 

Involves Higher Taxes 


As I have previously pointed out, twelve per cent of the taxes paid 
by the railroads are now being used for highway purposes. As taxes 
would of necessity have to be increased if highway expenditures 
were increased, the railroads were not willing as taxpayers to endorse 
any recommendations which could only bring about that result. 

If the recommendations of the State Highway Officials are ever 
adopted, not only railroad taxes but also the taxes of every other 
taxpayer will be incréased just to build up super-highways for the 
accommodation of a comparatively few big heavy commercial vehicles. 

During the eight-year period, 1923 to 1930, inclusive, the federal 
government, states and municipalities spent a total of nearly. 19 
billion dollars for the construction and maintenance of highways 
of all classes and city streets. Of this amount only 4 billion dollars 
was derived from gasoline taxes and motor vehicle fees. The bal- 
ance, nearly 15 billion dollars, had to be secured from the sale of 
bonds and from general taxes, principally taxes on real estate. 

During the same eight-year period the total expenditure for 
State highway systems amounted to 6 billion dollars. Only half of 
that amount, about 3 billion dollars, was obtained from gasoline 
taxes and motor vehicle fees. The other 3 billion dollars was secured 
a = sale of bonds and from general taxes principally real 
estate taxes, 


It is obvious that the interest of the taxpayers is paramount in 
any question which would increase highway expenditures beyond 
the point required to accommodate the private automobiles of the 
general public, because it is the taxpayers who are paying the 
major part of the highway expense. 

The railroads have an interest in this question beyond that of 
a taxpayer. 

Highway Costs 


Since the World War, the railroads serving the states represented 
at this conference have spent 300 million dollars for the elimination 
of grade crossings. Any increase in the gross weight of com- 
mercial motor vehicles will greatly increase the expenses of the 
railroads for grade crossing elimination. 

., During the five-year period, 1928 to 1932, inclusive, these same 
railroads spent more than 32 million dollars for the construction and 
maintenance of highway bridges over their tracks. Any increase 
in the gross weights of commercial vehicles will require that many 
of these highway bridges be rebuilt, and still further increase railroad 
expenditures, and for the benefit of commercial highway trans- 
portation. 

The railroads are unwilling to endorse the recommendations of 
the State Highway Officials because their taxes would be increased, 
their expenses for grade crossing elimination would be increased and 
their expense for the maintenance of highway bridges over their 
tracks would be increased. 

Just imagine what would happen if conditions were reversed and 
Someone recommended that the taxes and expenses of commercial 
motor vehicles should be increased to improve the facilities of the 
railroads so that heavier locomotives and longer trains could be 
operated. 

Just how many motor vehicles are there of a size and weight so 
great that the restrictions of some states will not permit their 
operation? 

__At the present time there are 12,500,000 motor vehicles of all 
types registered in these 17 states represented at this conference. In 
discussions concerning the regulation and taxation of highway trans- 
bortation, some of our friends like to classify the motor vehicles 
me wy to the type of service in which they are used, that is, 
—— Passenger automobiles, motor buses, and motor trucks. Such 
the assification is hardly proper for the question being considered at 

& conference. Rather, the motor vehicles must be classified ac- 
cording to length and gross weight. 


Number of Big Buses and Trucks Small 


wae" than 97 per cent of the 12,500,000 motor vehicles we are 
ng about are private passenger automobiles, delivery trucks and 
er small motor trucks of approximately the same size and weight 
Less than 3 per cent are trucks and buses 


oth 
aS Passenger automobiles. 
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bigger and heavier than the largest private passenger automobiles. 
And practically all these trucks and buses can now operate in every 
state represented at this conference. It is only a very, very small 
fraction of one per cent of all the motor vehicles registered that 
are not now permitted to operate in one or more states because of 
the size and weight limitations in those states. 

The existing size and weight limitations have been prescribed 
by the various states to take care of their local conditions, to con- 
serve their highways and to protect the safety and convenience of 
the motoring public. Instead of changing their operations to meet 
the requirements of the various states, the operators of these over- 
size trucks and buses, comprising only a very small fraction of one 
per cent of all the motor vehicles, are now insisting that these states 
should change their laws. 

It is impossible to consider any code or formula that would 
increase highway expenditures for the accommodation of a com- 
paratively few motor trucks and motor buses without considering 
just how much these same motor trucks and motor buses are con- 
tributing toward the support of the highways and just how much 
it has cost to adapt the present highways for their use. 

Everyone knows that it has been necessary to build wider high- 
ways and highways of heavier construction that would not be required 
if the use of the highways could be confined to private passenger 
automobiles and the small trucks of the same size and weight. 
These additional highway expenditures, amounting to billions of 
dollars, have been necessary to adapt the highways to accommodate 
big, heavy motor vehicles. Depending upon the locality and the state, 
these additional highway expenditures necessary to accommodate big 
trucks and buses represent from 30 to 50 per cent of the total. Yet 
the records show that these same big motor vehicles contribute only 
12 per cent of the total motor vehicle fees and gasoline taxes. Highty- 
eight per cent of all the motor vehicle fees and gasoline taxes col- 
lected are paid by private passenger automobiles and small motor 
trucks of the same size and weight. 

Based on ton miles, which is perhaps the fairest measure of com- 
parison, big motor trucks and motor buses, because of their great 
weight and intensive operations, represent more than 36 per cent of 
the total use of the highways. Passenger automobiles and small 
trucks, because of their small weight and limited operations, while 
comprising more than 97 per cent of all the motor vehicles, repre- 
sent but 64 per cent of the highway use. 

It has been shown that the trucks and buses which are bigger 
than passenger automobiles contribute only 12 per cent of the total 
mctor vehicle fees and gasoline taxes, yet the additional expendi- 
tures to build wider and heavier highways for their accommodation 
represent from 30 to 50 per cent of the total highway expenditures. 

It has further been shown that, during an eight-year period, 
motor vehicle fees and gasoline taxes have paid only half the cost 
of the state highway system and less than 25 per cent of the cost 
of all highways and city streets. Three billion dollars for the state 
highway systems, which is increased to 15 billion dollars for all 
highways including city streets, has been secured from the sale of 
bonds and from general taxes, principally taxes on real estate. It has 
cost the taxpayers of this country an average of almost 2 billion 
dollars each year to provide highways for the accommodation of 
motor vehicles. 

How Much Highway Transportation Can Taxpayers Afford? 


It would seem that the question which should be before this con- 
ference is not whether there shall be uniform and reciprocal regula- 
tion governing the size and weight of motor trucks and motor buses 
but rather just how much commercial highway transportation the 
taxpayers of this country can afford to support. 

Conditions differ in each state and in different sections of each 
state. The highway requirements of a densely populated industrial 
community would be a wasteful extravagance for a sparsely settled 
agricultural community. It is impossible to set up any uniform regu- 
lations governing the size and weight of motor vehicles that would 
be fair and proper for all states and for all parts of each state. 
Rather, these regulations must continue to be determined by each 
state for itself, depending upon the local conditions and upon the 
ability of the taxpayers to support the highways. Any other arrange- 
ment will only result in a wasteful extravagance that cannot be 
justified. 

Those responsible for the calling of this conference must appre- 
ciate the facts and conditions that I have described and know that 
each state must determine for itself the size and weight of the maxi- 
mum motor vehicles which it will permit to operate on its highways. 
There is a real need, however, for certain interstate highway trans- 
portation. and everyone will agree that there is a reasonable minimum 
below which no state should go. 


Public Opinion Aroused 


It is entirely probable that this attempt to secure reciprocal and 
uniform regulation to govern the maximum size and weight of motor 
vehicles is an effort to stem the tide of an aroused public opinion 
which demands that the size and weight of motor vehicles be reduced. 

Each year we find the legislature of some state reducing the size 
and weight of the maximum vehicles which will be permitted to oper- 
ate in that state. Trailers which are particularly objectionable both 
to the motorist and to the taxpayers are fast being prohibited. 

Manufacturers and onerators of big commercial vehicles frequently 
blame the railroads and railroad employes for the reductions that 
are being made in the size and weight of motor vehicles. It is true 
that some railroads may have to some extent been responsible for the 
organization of public opinion but the sentiment was there and con- 
stantly increasing, and waiting to be organiezd. 

Big motor trucks and motor buses, particularly trains of tractors 
and trailers, interfere with the convenience and safety of the private 
motorist. Practically everyone who drives an automobile has had 
one or more unfortunate experiences with these mammoth commer- 
cial motor vehicles. 

The owners of property located along the principal highways com- 
plain bitterly that the noise and vibration of big commercial vehicles 
throughout the day and night is depreciating the value of their 
property. This condition is particularly true in suburban residential 
communities which now find themselves so unfortunate as to be 
located near a main highway. 

We all must recognize the fact that the motoring public and the 
taxpayers are going to make every effort to reduce the size and weight 
of motor trucks and motor buses to reasonable limits. They regard 
commercial operations on the highways as a nuisance and believe that 
the size and weight of motor vehicles must be determined from the 
standpoint of public convenience and necessity rather than for the 
purpose of securing low transportation costs or to incresae the profits 
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of the few people who benefit through the manufacture and oneration 
of big commercial vehicles. 


Viewpoint of Railroads 


Now as to the viewpoint of the railroads. The railroads have 
no idea that motor trucks and motor buses should be legislated 
off the highways. No one realizes better than the railroads that 
motor trucks and motor buses can provide some transportation service 
more efficiently and more economically than any other means of 
transportation. To that extent a public necessity exists which should 
be met. But there is no necessity for the operation of motor trucks 
or motor buses that are bigger than railroad cars. The only excuse 
for the operation of such big equipment is to secure low trucking 
costs that are only possible at a tremendous expense to the motoring 
public and the taxpayers. 

Motor trucks and motor buses should stop trying to do the things 
that the railroads are equipped to do and can do better and cheaper. 
The cost to the taxpayers is too great. 

The railroads believe that the size and weight of commercial motor 
vehicles should be reduced to reasonable limits which will be deter- 
mined solely from the standpoint of public convenience and necessity. 
When those limitations have been determined, then the motor trucks 
and motor buses should pay their full share of the ordinary highway 
expense and all additional highway expenditures which are necessary 
only because of their operation. Unless commercial highway trans- 
portation can be self-sustaining and pay its full way without expense 
to the taxpayers, then it cannot be justified. 


TRUCKERS AND STEEL CODE 


Continuing the attack of truckers on “delivered price” pro- 
visions of the iron and steel code, Ted V. Rodgers, president 
of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., has sent a com- 
munication to all trucking associations in which it is suggested 
that truck operators whose business has been adversely affected 
by rulings of the Iron and Steel Code Authority providing for a 
rebate of only 65 per cent of the carload all-rail freight rate, 
or of the published switching charge, on shipments made by 
truck, should immediately send letters of protest to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Continuing Mr. Rodgers said: 


These letters should not merely cover reasons why this ruling 
is unfair to truck operators, but should also give actual facts and 
figures to support those reasons, along the following lines: (a) Differ- 
ence in cost of actual shipments of iron and steel products by railroad 
and by motor truck under this ruling. (b) Number of trucks and 
employees operating them that will be affected by ruling. 

If truck operators have customers for whom they carry iron and 
steel products and whose business has been adversely affected by 
—— rulings, they should endeavor to secure similar letters from these 
customers. 





TRUCKERS’ CODE PLAN 


The central committee of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., has authorized what is called a “forty-day program” 
national campaign to get the trucking operating industry in 
shape to handle successfully the enforcement of a national 
truck code. 

Ted V. Rodgers, president, of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, said that nothing would be accomplished with respect 
to bettering conditions in the trucking industry through the 
stabilizing effects of a national code unless practical machinery 
was provided to make the code function. The association, there- 
fore, is taking action looking to effective organization through- 
out the United States of the trucking interests. The campaign 
is to start November 1 and will end December 10. By that 
time, according to Mr. Rodgers, a final trucking code may be 
approved. 

The “chapter system” of city, county, or community organ- 
izations, with its own officers, funds, meetings, committees and 
program, had been a rousing success in Pennsylvania, said Mr. 
Rodgers, and the national organization believed that it would 
work equally well elsewhere. He said the “chapter system” 
would supply the means of handling the code problem efficiently. 
In a bulletin to truck associations he said in part: 


You have no time to lose. Call a director’s meeting today. 
Ask in other members or leaders in the industry who should help. 
Divide up your state by cities, counties or groups of counties, and 
towns, into a suitable number of chapter districts to take care of 
registration under the code and code enforcement. Appoint an organ- 
ization committee of four operators from each chapter district to 
eall a district mass meeting at which the chapter can be instituted. 
These committee members need not be members of your association, 
but they should be outstanding operators in whom others in their 
communities have confidence. Select them under the same condi- 
tions prescribed in the by-laws of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., ‘fone, a fixed terminal or regular rout common carrier 
vehicle operator; one, a local cartage operator; one an operator from 
onan. other kinds of for-hire carriers; and one, an operator not 
or- 


In a supplemenital bulletin concerning the “forty-day pro- 
gram” to get the trucking operating industry in shape to handle 
its national code, Ted V. Rodgers, president of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., announced that the state asso- 
ciations were asking four outstanding truck owners in each 
city, county, or community where the existence of a chapter 
was considered necessary to act as an organization committee. 
Each committee, he said, was to be asked to arrange mass 
meetings of as many truck owners as was possible within the 
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territory allotted to each to consider the code problem confront. 


ing the industry and to proceed immediately with the organi. 
zation of a chapter in the state association. He said that g 
representative of the state association would be present at 
each meeting. The organizing committee of four, he said, was 
selected on the same basis as directors elected by the state 
organization to the American Trucking Association, namely, 
“one, a fixed terminal or regular route common carrier vehicle 
operator; one, a local cartage operator; one, an operator from 
among other kinds of for-hire carriers; and one, an operator 
not for-hire.” 

In a further discussion of the forty day program, Mr. Rodg. 
ers, president of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., said 
there was nothing in the program which contemplated diminish. 
ing in any way the independence of specialized groups of truck 
owners who were organized as trade associations to take care 
of special problems of their owners which were not shared in 
common by all truck owners. Among such groups, he said, were 
associations of regulated carriers, dump truck owners, draymen 
or cartage men, and long distance furniture movers. Such 
groups were expected to retain complete authority to act for 
their owners on those trade problems peculiar to the group. 
They were expected, he said, to get together with other truck 
owners on such problems as affected all. Chief of those at 
present, he said, was the problem of the trucking code. Other 
problems of prime importance, he said, included the all-important 
matters of state legislation on sizes and weights, taxation, and 
the general public relationships problem of protecting truck 
owners as a whole against their enemies. 

Mr. Rodgers called attention to the fact that the trucking 
code contained a provision that those coming under it must 
share in its expense. He advised truck owners, therefore, to 
segregate code expenses from other expenses so there would be 
oe as to the amount that was owed on account of the 
code. 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Traffic executives of the eastern railroads held a meeting 
in New York October 19 to discuss store door delivery. Fol- 
lowing the meeting a statement was issued by D. T. Lawrence, 
chairman of the Traffic Executives’ Association, Eastern Terri- 
tory, as follows: 


At a meeting of traffic executives of eastern railroads, held at 143 
Liberty street, New York, N. Y., today further consideration was 
given to the intentior. of the Pennsylvania Railroad to establish store 
door collection and delivery service at points served by its lines and 
— which might indicate their willingness to join in these arrange- 
ments. 

The meeting had been called to ascertain what other eastern 
railroads desired to participate in these arrangements and to deter- 
— the practicability of a uniform effective date for the requisite 
ariffs. 

After an extended discussion it was announced by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad that its tariff would be made effective December 
1, 1933, as to shipments originating at and destined to points on its 
road. It was stated by the Boston and Main Railroad, Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad, and Grand Trunk Railway System that they are pre- 
pared to join the Pennsylvania Railroad in the proposed arrange- 
ments effective on the date named. : 

The matter of action to be taken by other eastern lines in view 
of these announcements will receive consideration by the individual 
managements with a view to subsequent meeting of interested lines 
at an early date. 


FRUEHAUF EXPANSION 


A building expansion program that will add 40,000 square 
feet of floor space to the factory of the Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany, Detroit, is in progress, it is announced. The new space 
is to be an addition to the Fruehauf body plan, which will be 
equipped with modern machinery. When completed, early in 
December, this will be one of the largest commercial body plants 
in the country, it is stated. The announcement says that two 
shifts of workers have been employed in the factory ever since 
the N. R. A. call to put more men to work. 


MOTOR TRUCK RED BOOK AND DIRECTORY 

The Traffic Publishing Company, New York, is undertaking 
the publicattion of a motor truck red book and directory similar 
to the well known Freight Traffic Red Book. It is a reference 
book dealing with the traffic and operating problems confront- 
ing motor truck operators and users of trucks. It contains 
information on the operation of trucks, such as supervision, 
costs of operation, selection of the vehicle, accounting, insur- 
ance, terminals, etc. The business side of trucking is covered 
by traffic management, rates, tariffs, shipping documents, co 
ordination with railroads, and rail and truck rates. Regulation 
by state and federal commissions has been described and 1D- 
cludes common and contract carrier regulation, summary of 
state laws, administrative regulation, proposed federal regula 
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tion, and supreme court decisions affecting trucks. The N. R. 
A, and the Motor truck code are explained. 

The book contains many operating and accounting forms as 
well as tables and charts for the information of the truck op- 
erator and others. The directory contains the names and points 
regularly served of over one thousand motor truck carriers. 

The book is intended to serve the need of truck operators, 
shippers, lawyers, accountants, and others interested in motor 
truck activities, for a comprehensive publication on commercial 


highway transportation. 


RAIL OPERATING AVERAGES 


The Commission has issued a comparative statement of 
operating averages of Class I steam railways in the United 
States covering 1931 and 1932 compiled by its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. It is a pamphlet of 53 pages divided into three parts. 
The first part is a summary of operating averages and related 
data for the Class I railways in total and by regions and dis- 
tricts for 1932. The second part contains the basic data from 
which the averages in the first part are computed. The third 
part gives operating averages and related statistics by indi- 
vidual roads arranged according to operating regions. Units 
of a system are shown under a system caption where such units 
operate in the same region. In some instances figures for two 
or more roads that are essentially an operating unit are com- 
bined. 

The sources of the basic data from which the averages 
have been derived and the formulas used in obtaining them 
are shown in an appendix. In some instances, said an explan- 
atory statement made by the Bureau of Statistics, especially 
in case a return for a system was made only in the monthly 
reports, the averages were obtained through correspondence 
with the carriers. The returns derived from the annual report, 
said the statement, were used before the regular examinations 
were completed and were subject to revision. 

Data taken from the first part show that in 1932, 241,424 
miles of first main truck were operated, including 1,710 miles 
in Canada; that the railroads had 52,492 steam locomotives and 
725 electric locomotive units. 

The traffic density in net ton miles (revenue and non- 
revenue) by the mile of road by the year was 1,081,000. The 
general operating ratio was 76.9 per cent. The freight service 
operating ratio was 67 per cent while the passenger operat- 
ing ratio was 119 per cent. The net railway operating income 
by the mile of road was $1,351. Tax accruals amounted to 
$1,189 by the mile of road and the accruals amounted to 8.8 
per cent of the operating revenues. 

The average compensation of employes was $1,466, the total 
of that compensation representing 46 per cent of railway op- 
erating revenue. 

Commodities carried in 1932 were divided in percentages of 
total tonnage carried as follows: Products of agriculture, 13.1 
per cent; animals and products, 3 per cent; products of mines, 
53.38 per cent; products of forests, 4.4 per cent; manufactures 
and miscellaneous, 23.8 per cent; and L. C. L. freight, 2.2 
per cent, the enumerated commodities being carload traffic. 

The average haul of freight by the revenue-ton was 202.2 
miles; the revenue, by freight service train-mile, was $6.23; 
the revenue, by the loaded freight car-mile, was 23.6 cents 
and the revenue by the ton-mile of freight was 10.45 mills. The 
freight-train miles totaled 390,591,000. The passenger train- 
miles totaled 422,078,000, and the revenue by the passenger 
mile, exclusive of commutation passenger, totaled 2.697 cents. 

_The railway operating revenues totaled $3,126,760,000, the 
freight revenue being $2,450,829,000 while the passenger rev- 
enue, including commutation, totaled $377,095,000 and, with- 
out commutation, $323,364,000. 

Railway operating expenses totaled $2,403,445,000. Expenses 
related to freight service plus unassigned operating expenses 
apportioned to freight totaled $1,695,460,000 and expenses re- 
lated to passenger service plus unassigned operating expenses 
apportioned to passenger service totaled $707,985,000. 


NEW RAIL EQUIPMENT 

Class I railroads of the United States in the first nine 
months of 1933 placed in service 1,872 new freight cars, ac- 
cording to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. In the same period last year, 2,679 new freight 
cars were placed in service. The railroads on October 1 this 
year had 275 new freight cars on order compared with 1,275 
on the same day last year. The carriers placed one locomotive 
in service in the first nine months this year compared with 
36 in the same period in 1932. New locomotives on order 
on October 1 this year totaled one compared with four on the 
Same day last year. Freight cars and locomotives leased or 
Otherwise acquired are not included in these figures. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
mature that confront persons with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a mem of our Negul department, wil Give 
his opinion in answer to a —_ question relating to law of interstate 
transportation of freight. "* te c man of | experience and wide knewl- 
edge will answer questions rela to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but te hel in his 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may a to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too lex for the kind of investigation herein con lated, If a 
mere comprehensive answer to a question is red than is th Tig dean 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 


from nen su 
Address Questions and Answers eres. 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route 


Minnesota.—Question: I notice in the issue of The Traffic 
World of September 23, page 522, the case of Altitude Petroleum 
Co. vs. F. W. & D. C. R. Co., 118 I. C. C. 572, involving the ques- 
tion of the route and rate, both shown on the bill of lading, one 
of which conflicts with the other. In this connection I should 
like to have you read the case of Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
way Co. vs. Standard Envelope Mfg. Co., reported in 2 Federal 
Supplement 637, in which the U. S. District Court for the North- 
ern District of Ohio used this language: 


The failure of the carrier’s agent to notify the shipper that a 
joint through rate is less than the rate for the through route selected 
Aw shipper cannot prevent the exaction of the lawful and estab- 
ished rate. 


I shall greatly appreciate it if you will give your views on 
the subject. 

Answer: In its decision in American Cast Iron Pipe Co. vs. 
L. & N. R. R. Co., 185 I. C, C, 222, the Commission holds that 
where there is a conflict between the rate and the route in a 
bill of lading, it is the duty of the originating carrier to obtain 
definite instructions from the shipper as to the route desired, 
and that where it fails to do so, it is required to protect the 
rate in effect over the cheapest route affording it a line haul. 

In McLean Lumber Company vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C, 
349, the Commission held that there is no duty on the part of 
a carrier to turn a shipment over to a competing line where 
there is a conflict in the bill of lading between the rate and 
route shown in the bill of lading by the shipper, but may for- 
ward the shipment over its own line from point of origin. 

In St. Louis Cooperage Company vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 161 
I. C. C. 258, the Commission modified its holding in the McLean 
Lumber Company case to the extent of holding that where there 
is a conflict between the rate and route shown by the shipper in 
the bill of lading, it is the duty of the initial carrier to direct 
the shipper’s attention to the conflict and that it is liable for 
misrouting the shipment if it is a party to a route via which 
the rate is cheaper than via the route shown in the bill of 
lading if it forwards the shipment via the route shown in the 
bill of lading. 

Unless that is a route to Which the receiving railroad is a 
party and via which route a cheaper rate applies than that 
applicable via the route over which the shipment moved, there 
is, under the Commission’s decisions, no misrouting on the part 
of the receiving railroad in forwarding the shipment via its line 
to destination, notwithstanding the fact that the rate applicable 
via another carrier was shown in the bill of lading. 

However, in W. & L. E. Ry. Co. vs. Standard Envelope Mfg. 
Co., 2 Fed. Supp. 637, it is held that when a shipment is tendered 
to a carrier on a bill of lading specifying routing and also 
naming a rate which is applicable in connection with the orig- 
inating carrier but is inconsistent with the routing specified, 
there is no duty on the part of the initial carrier to ascertain 
from the shipper whether routing specified should be observed, 
or whether the shipment should be forwarded via the route 
taking the rate named, which duty the Commission has, in 
numerous cases, held to devolve upon the initial carrier, the 
failure to do which constitutes misrouting on the part of the 
carrier. 

The view seems to be held that while the case holds that 
the destination carrier is not bound by the initial carrier’s 
mistake and may collect the rate applicable via the route the 
shipment moved, the case does not hold that the initial carrier 
is not liable for misroute and may not be held liable in damages 
for misrouting. With this view we are not in agreement, it 
being our opinion that the case does hold that there is no 
liability on the part of either the initial or delivering carrier 
for misroute where there is a conflict between the rate and 
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route in a bill of lading. Our view is based on the following 


statement of the court: 


It is not a matter upon which the carrier’s agent and the ship- 
per can agree nor about which they can make a binding mistake. 
If it were otherwise, the lawful and established rates would be 
subject to illegal variance. 


‘ State Versus Interstate Traffic—Effect of Term “F. O. B.” 


New York.—Question: We read an article in a recent publi- 
cation which was as follows: 


Our old friend F. O. B. is becoming more important with these 
“new deal’ developments. 

We know F. O. B. determines who pays transportation costs and 
the point from which they are paid. F. O. B. also determines the 
point at which title to the material passes from seller to buyer, 
and whose responsibility it is to negotiate adjustment for any loss 
or damage in transit. 

But it also determines the character of the shipment, i. e., in- 
terstate or intrastate, and may determine whether or not the sale 
is subject to a state sales tax or to any of the federal regulations. 


: We would like to have your opinion and interpretation of 
the third paragraph of this article regarding how the terms 
determine the character of the shipment; also how they might 
determine whether or not the sale is subject to a state sales 
tax or to any of the federal regulations. 

Answer: With respect to the matter of whether the term 
“F. O. B.” determines the interstate or intrastate character of 
a shipment, see the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in U. S. vs. Erie Railroad Co., 280 U. S. 98, 50 
S. Ct. 51; Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. vs. Standard Oil 
Railroad Company of Kentucky, 275 U. S. 257, 48 S. Ct. 107, 
and the decisions of the Commission in Feigenspan vs. Erie 
Railroad Co., 157 I. C. C. 176; Hamersley Mfg. Co. vs. Erie Rail- 
road Co., 148 I. C. C. 47, and Muse Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General, 85 I. C. C. 267. 

In its decision in the case first cited above, the Supreme 
Court of the United States stated that the nature of the ship- 
ment is not dependent upon the question when or to whom the 
title passes. Citing Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. Clark Coal Co., 
238 U. S. 456, 35 S. Ct. 896. 


Again, in the other decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States referred to above, the Court has said that the 
question whether commerce is interstate or intrastate must be 
determined by the essential character of the commerce, and 
not by mere billing or forms of contract, although that may be 
one of a group of circumstances tending to show such character. 

Statements of a like nature are contained in the decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission which are referred to 
above. 


In its decision in Pennsylvania Railroad Co. vs. Clark Coal 
Company, 238 U. S. 456, 35 S. Ct. 896, the Supreme Court said: 


In considering the right of the plaintiff to maintain this action, 
despite the proceeding before this Commission, an initial questien 
is presented as to the nature of the commerce involved. it ap- 
peared, as stated by the state court, that practically all the coal 
mined by the plaintiff was sold F. O. B. cars at the mines. About 
ninety-five or ninety-eight per cent was sold in this way. Hence, 
it is said, it is ‘‘not subject to the Interstate Commerce regula- 
tion’’ 

And the question presented is whether unjust discrimination of 
this character is a subject which falls without the scope of the 
jurisdiction conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that is, whether there is an absence of such jurisdiction merely 
because the plaintiff sold its product, which was to be transported 
to other states, F. O. B. at its mines. 

This question must be answered in the negative. In determining 
whether commerce is interstate or intrastate, regard must be had 
to its essential character. Mere billing, or the place at which title 
passes, is not determinative. If the actual movement is interstate, 
the power of Congress attaches to it and the provisions of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce, enacted for the purpose of preventing and 
redressing unjust discrimination by interstate carriers, whether in 
rates or facilities, apply. Rearick vs. Pennsylvania, 203 U. S. 507; 
* ¢ * Savage vs. Jones, 225 U. S. 501, 520; * * * Texas & N. O. R. R. 
vs. Sabine Tram Co., 227 U. S. 111, 127 * * * 

Again, in Savage vs. Jones, 225 U. S. 501, 520, the complainant 
was a manufacturer in Minnesota and sold his commodity to pur- 
chasers in Indiana, the delivery being F. O. B. cars at Minneapolis 
for transportation to Indiana in the original unbroken packages, 
the freight being paid by the purchasers. Referring to an objec- 
tion similar to the one here urged, the Court said: ‘In answer, 
it must again be said that ‘Commerce among the states is not a 
technical legal conception, but a practical one, drawn from the course 
of business.’’’ Swift & Co. vs. United States, 196 U. S. 375, 398; 
Rearick vs. Pennsylvania, 203 U. S. 507, 512. It clearly appears 
from the bill that the complainant was engaged in dealing with 
purchasers in another state. His product manufactured in Minne- 
sota was, in pursuance of his contracts of sale, to be delivered to 
carriers for transportation to the purchasers in Indiana. This was 
interstate commerce in the freedom of which from any unconstitu- 
tional burden the complainant had a direct interest. 


With respect to the matter of the term F. O. B. determining 
whether the state tax applies, see our answer to “New York,” 
on page 997 of the May 20, 1933, Traffic World, under the cap- 
tion, “Taxes—Burden on Interstate Commerce.” 

As to whether or not a regulation of the. federal govern- 
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ment will apply to a shipment is necessarily dependent upon 
whether or not the shipment is intrastate or interstate in char. 
acter, which question in turn, in so far as the use of the term 
“F. O. B.” in a contract is concerned, is subject to the inter. 
pretation which the Supreme Court has placed upon this tery 
in the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United State; 
referred to above. 

It appears that the statement to which you refer ig tg 
broad in its nature, in that while the term F. O. B. may have 
a bearing upon whether a shipment is state or interstate ip 
character, it is not necessarily the determining feature. 


Insurance by Carrier of Goods Transported 


Oklahoma.—A shipper loads a car of waste paper in a car 
on the rails of carrier X. The car was not completely loaded on 
one day, but loading would have been finished early the next 
morning. During the night, however, fire destroyed the car and 
contents. The carrier carries insurance on equipment and goods 
in their care. No bill of lading had been issued. 

Who must stand the loss, the shipper or the insurance com. 
pany? 

Answer: Anyone who has made himself responsible for the 
safety of goods has a sufficient interest in them to enable him 
to obtain insurance on them and accordingly an insurable jp. 
terest is held to exist in a wharfinger and a warehouseman, 
and the same rule applies to a common carrier of goods by land 
or water. Phoenix Insurance Co. vs. Erie, etc., R. Co., 115 U. §, 
312, 6 S. Ct. 1176. 

In the instant case, if the carrier is liable, the shipper’s 
remedy is against the carrier and not the insurance company, 
the carrier having a remedy against the insurance company. 

If the carrier is not liable the insurance company is not 
liable either to the carrier or the shipper. It is not liable to 
the carrier, as the carrier has lost nothing, and it is not liable 
to the shipper as it insured the carrier and not the shipper. 

As to the liability of the carrier to the shipper for the 
destruction of goods under circumstances as set forth in your 
inquiry, see our answer to “Illinois,” on page 795 of the April 
22, 1933, Traffic World, under the caption, ‘Delivery to Carrier— 
What Constitutes,” also our answer to “Maryland,” on page 844 
of the October 29, 1932, Traffic World, under the caption, “De- 
livery to Carrier on Public Track—What Constitutes.” 


State vs. Interstate Traffic 


Washington.—Question: We would like very much to have 
your opinion and the reference to any decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to cover the following: 

A shipment was made from Washington State via boat 
through the Panama Canal and unloaded on the Atlantic coast 
and placed in storage for a period of five or six months. At 
the expiration of that time it was billed out by rail to an 
interior destination. 

Would the interstate or intrastate rate be applicable and 
had the shipment lost its identity after having been in storage 
for that period of time? 

We might add that the storage and other miscellaneous 
charges at port of discharge, other than the ocean freight, was 
advanced against the shipment. 

Answer: Where there is an original and continuing inten- 
tion that the goods shall move through from point of origin to 
an interstate destination or to a foreign destination, the trans- 
portation is interstate or foreign commerce in character. 

It is not the method of transportation but the continuity 
of the movement from a point in one state to a point in ar- 
other state which determines whether traffic is interstate. See 
B. & O. S. W. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166, 43 S. Ct. 28, and 
Hughes Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Minnesota, 272 U. S. 469, 47 S. Ct. 
170. 

Ordinarily, unless at the time a shipment moved from point 
of origin, the final destination has been fixed as the second 
destination point, the movement under a new Dill of lading from 
the original destination to a point in the same state is not an 
interstate movement. The intention of the parties at the time 
the shipment moves from point of origin governs and not the 
subsequent disposition of the shipment after its arrival at its 
original destination. Sinclair Refining Co. vs. F. W. & R. G. Co., 
148 I. C. C. 582; C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. Iowa, 233 U. S. 334, 
34 S. Ct. 592; B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166, 
43 S. Ct. 28; A. C. L. Ry. vs. Standard Oil Co., 275 U. S. 257, 
48 S. Ct. 107. 

If there is an existing and continuing intention, at the time 
the shipment is delivered to the carrier at point of origin, to 
make a through shipment to the final destination thereof, and 
the shipment does not come to rest prior to the final rail haul, 
under the Commission’s opinions in Tampa Fuel Co. vs. A. C. L., 
43 I. C. C. 231; International Agricultural Corporation vs. Direc- 
tor-General, 74 I. C. C. 726; Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Vs. 
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Director-General, 74 I. C. C. 191; Germain Co. vs. L. & N., 85 
1 C. C. 449; Schloss & Kahn Grocery Co. vs. L. & N., 95 I. C. C. 
618; Hamersley Mfg. Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co., 176 1. €C. C, 48, 
148 I. C. C. 47 (affirmed in United States vs. Erie, 280 U. S. 98, 
50 S. Ct. 51), the interstate rate is applicable for the final rail 

ul. 
” The fact that the goods are warehoused at the Atlantic Port 
before being loaded into cars for shipment to inland destinations 
would not change the character of the traffic from interstate to 
intrastate where, as in the instances covered by the decisions 
above referred to, there was, at the time the goods were loaded 
on board ship at the port in Washington, an original and con- 
tinuing intent that they move from point of origin to final 
destination. 

With respect to goods unloaded from vessels, placed in 
warehouses and then transshipped to inland destinations, see 
the decisions in Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. L. 
R. R. Co., 91 I. C. C. 315; Woodhead Lumber Co. vs. P. E. Ry. 
Co., 104 I. C. C. 751; Alexander Grocery Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. 
Ry. Co., 104 I. C. C. 155. As in the case of shipments forwarded 
immediately from the port, the point determining whether the 
movements to the inland point is interstate or intrastate in 
character is whether there was an original and continuing in- 
tention that the shipment move through to the inland des- 
tination. 

The fact that the storage and other miscellaneous charges 
at the Atlantic port were advanced against the shipment from 
the Atlantic port is not necessarily the determining factor with 
respect to the interstate character of the shipment from the 
Atlantic port. 

Notice of Claim 

Ohio.—Question: A shipment moved from point A in Ohio 
to point B in Pennsylvania. On arrival at point B and before 
the shipment had been delivered to the consignee fire destroyed 
the freight house. Apparently, the shipment arrived at point 
B on Nov. 3, 1930, and delivery was made to consignee on Nov. 
5, 1930. 

The consignee paid no attention to the request of the ship- 
per for payment of his invoice and when suit was filed against 
the consignee in July, 1933, the consignee came back with the 
information that about 75 per cent of the shipment was a total 
loss and gave this as the reason for not paying the invoice. 

The shipper immediately went about gathering papers with 
which to present a claim, but due to the lack of documents 
and the necessity of having to obtain affidavits a claim was 
not filed until Sept. 11, 1933. A notation placed on the original 
paid freight bill reads, “Exceptions Cartons and contents wet 
and damaged (agent’s name) Nov. 5, 1930.” 


In view of the time that has elapsed since shipment was 
damaged would you say any liability now exists with carrier, 
either as a carrier or warehouseman? 


Answer: Paragraph (b), Section 2 of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading Contract Terms and Conditions provided that as a con- 
dition precedent to recovery, claims must be filed in writing with 
the receiving or delivering carrier, or carrier issuing the bill 
of lading, or carrier on whose line the loss, damage, injury or 
delay occurred, within nine months after delivery of the prop- 
erty or, in case of failure to make delivery, then within nine 
months after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed; that 
where claims are not filed in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions, no carrier thereunder shall be liable and such claims 
will not be paid. 

Whether a notation on a freight bill as to loss or damage 
constitutes a notice of claim is the subject of conflicting de- 
cisions by the courts. In Schaff vs. Ike Exstein & Bros., 270 
S. W. 589, it was held that neither a notation nor the knowledge 
of the agent of the delivering carrier is sufficient notice of 
Claim. See also Cunningham vs. Mo. Pac., 187 S. W. 282; Man- 
by vs. Union Pac. Ry. Co., 10 Fed. (2d) 327; Brewster vs. Davis, 
202 N. Y. S. 794. However, in Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad, 104 Atl. 82; N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co. 
vs. Wood, 73 Southern 315; Slider vs. Pere Marquette, 161 N. W. 
961, the contrary is held. 

It is very generally held that the filing of a claim, as re- 
quired by the bill of lading, is a condition precedent to re- 
covery. See Watts vs. Southern Ry. Co., 138 S. E. 290; certiorari 
denied, 48 S. Ct. 764; Wholesale Coal Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co., 144 
S. E. 715; Farmers’ Grain and Supply Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., 242 Pac. 151; American Railway Express Co. vs. The Fashion 
Shop, 10 Fed. (2d) 909. 

In Douglas Shoe Co. vs. Pere Marquette Ry. Co., 217 N. W. 
12, it was held that the carrier’s knowledge of loss of shipment 
does not excuse filing of claim required by the bill of lading, 
regardless of whether such knowledge would render giving 
notice unnecessary, since “notice,” which is to give carrier 
opportunity to promptly investigate, and “filing of claim,’ which 
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is a demand for specified damages which carrier may allow or 
disallow before suit can be brought, are distinguished in Trans- 
portation Act, 1920 (41 Stat. 456). 


Damage—Measure of, for Loss or Injury 


Ohio.—Question: A carload of grain is sold at a stipulated 
price delivered, for immediate shipment from a point in one 
state to a point in another state. While in transit this car 
is in a wreck and contents completely destroyed by being 
burned, and an 8c per bushel break in the market right at 
this time. 

Inasmuch as this particular car of grain was sold and not 
delivered the contract is canceled by the buyer. 

Should the shipper recover from the carrier on basis of the 
contract price with the buyer? Is it the carrier’s liability only 
to the extent of the market value? 

Answer: In the McCaull-Dinsmore case, 253 U. S. 97, 40 
S. Ct. 504, the Supreme Court of the United States held that 
the provision formerly carried in the carrier’s bill of lading 
which provided that the amount of any loss or damage for 
which any carrier is liable should be computed on the basis 
of the value of the property at the time and place of ship- 
ment, including freight charges, if paid, to be a limitation upon 
a carrier’s liability and therefore contrary to the Cummins* 
Amendment, and in effect stated that the measure of damages 
was the actual loss caused by the breach of contract of car- 
riage, which loss is what the shipper would have had if the 
contract had been performed. This, as a rule, where the goods 
are damaged, is the difference between the value of the goods 
in their damaged state and what would have been their value 
at destination if delivered in good order, with interest, less 
the unpaid cost of transportation. Where goods are lost or 
destroyed the carrier is liable, as a rule, for their value at 
place of destination at the time they should have been delivered, 
with interest thereon from that time, less the unpaid cost of 
transportation. For unreasonable delay in transit, the measure 
of damage is the difference between the value of the goods at 
destination at the time they arrived and their value at destina- 
tion at the time they should have arrived in the usual course of 
transportation. 

The value at destination to be used as a basis for arriv- 
ing at the amount of damage is the market value, provided there 
is a market for the goods in question. However, it is often 
the case that there is no established market for the goods lost, 
destroyed or delayed, and in such event, the actual or intrinsic 
value of the goods is the measure of damages. For the purpose 
of showing the actual or intrinsic value any facts are admissible 
which will enable the jury, in the event of a suit, to intelligently 
arrive at a fair valuation of the goods. 


So far as claims entered by the consignor or sellar are 
concerned, for loss or damage to goods shipped in pursuance 
of a sale thereof at a stipulated price which is higher than the 
market price at destination, it seems to be settled that where 
there is no proof in the record to show that the plaintiff gave 
notice to the carrier or his contract with the purchaser for a 
fixed price, he is not entitled to recover more than the market 
price, the courts treating the question as one of special dam- 
ages. See Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
H. R. Co., 131 N. E. 461 (Mass.); Mo., etc., R. Co. vs. Wither- 
spoon, 45 S. W. 424 (Tex.); Belden vs. B. & M. R. Co., 92 Atl. 
212 (Vt.); Louisville, etc., R. Co. vs. Hartwell, 36 S. W. 183, 38 
S. W. 1041 (Ky.); Mangin vs. Dinsmore, 62 N. Y. 35, 20 Am. 
Rep. 442. 

In Brown vs. N. W. R. Co., 54 S. E. 829 (S. C.), and in 
M. J. & K. C. R. Co. vs. Robbins Cotton Co., 48 Sou. 231 (Miss.), 
it was held that a buyer could not recover more than the market 
price at destination for goods shipped in pursuance of a sale 
thereof at a stipulated price higher than the market price at 
destination. 


Sales—Effect of Use of Term F. O. B. on Passage of Title 


Missouri.—Question: Kindly give me your opinion or some 
citations which might help me as to the following: 

When does the title of a carload of any commodity pass 
from the seller to the consignee on a shipment made and trans- 
ported under a straight uniform bill of lading sold F. O. B. car’s 
destination? 

I have read Sec. 32 (U. S. Code, title 49, Sec. 112); also 
Plasants vs. Pendleton, 6 Rand (Va.), 473, 18 Am. Dec. 726; 
also N. Y. C. R. R. vs. Ross Lumber Co., 137 N. E. 324; also, 
A. C. L. R. R. vs. Roe, 109 Sou. 205 (also In Re Taub, 7 Fed. (2d) 
447); and also a case L. & N. R. R. vs. Sheffield Steel Co., 269 
U. S. 217, and I am frank to say that I am rather confused as 
to the proper answer. 

Anything that you can do to help me out will be greatly 
appreciated. 


Answer: Where the provision is F. O. B. at point of ship- 
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Fast Economica) 


at New York 


Here manufacturers are offered every possible service that 
their own factory branch could furnish other than selling 
the merchandise. “Store Door” delivery service provides 
economical, efficient distribution. Carload shipments to 
and from terminal are handled without loading or unload- 
ing charges to the shipper. Double-decked terminal 1300 
feet long by 150 feet wide located within the free lighter- 
age limits affords unequaled facilities for the movement 
of inbound and outbound steamship freight. Storage, 
handling and insurance rates are the very minimum. 


AtLantic TimEwaTER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., 17 State Street 





at Buffalo. N.Y. 


Modern fireproof warehouses, located in the very heart of 
the wholesale and retail districts, provide for the hand- 
ling of all classes of merchandise in a most efficient man- 
ner. Capacity of 50 cars a day, all of which are worked 
under cover, insures against damage by the elements. 
Served by all railroads entering the city, Great Lakes 
steamers and New York Barge Canal lines. Special atten- 
tion is given to pool-car distribution. 


Keystone WarREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen. Supt., Seneca and Hamburg Streets 










at Norfolk. Va. 


At this great terminal property there is every modern de- 


vice for the rapid and economical handling of cargoes. 
There are three piers, each 1300 feet long, and four open- 
bulkhead berths. Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 
square feet of floor space. They are served by depressed 
tracks and concrete drives. The receiving, delivering and 
classification yards have a capacity of 4000 cars. The prop- 
erty is served by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 


Norrotk TmewatTer TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 
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R. D. Jones, 


Western Traffic 
Manager, 


1646 Transpor- 
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at Boston 


Nine ocean-going cargo carriers can be berthed and 
worked simultaneously. Direct transfer of cargo—ship to 
rail. 360,000 square feet of covered wharf space. Modern 
concrete and steel buildings contain a half million feet 
of waterside storage space. Located on the line of the 

. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., with efficient switching to the 
B. & A. and the B. & M. R. R. The strategic location 


makes it the ideal distributing point for merchandise con-, 


signed to the various sections of New England, the Middle 
West and Canadian points. Vessel operators, shippers, im- 
porters and exporters can increase the efficiency of their 
operations by utilizing our facilities. 


Boston Tip—EwaTerR TERMINAL, INc. 
L. J. Coughlin, General Manager, 666 Summer Street 
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Fifteen berths for ocean-going cargo carriers. A million 
square feet of waterside storage. Rail service for B. & O., 
P. R. R. and Reading Company to all points. Railroad 
tracks extend the entire length of all piers. Twenty-five- 
acre yard for the storage and distribution of lumber. New 
concrete and steel shed of 3,000,000 board feet capacity for 
the storage of kiln-dried and finished lumber. Every facil- 
ity for loading and unloading railroad cars and motor 
trucks under cover. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
George M. Richardson, General’ Manager and Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 





at Philadelphia 


2,100,000 square feet of excellent storage space in 11 mod- 
ern warehouses conveniently located throughout the city. 
Each property is served by one or more railroads, B. & O., 
P. R. R., Reading Company or Philadelphia Belt Line 
R. R. As the largest operators of warehouses in Phila- 
delphia, we are excellently equipped to furnish every 
kind of service incident to the handling of package freight 
on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash advances on stored 
goods. Lowest insurance rates. 


Mercuants’ WareHouse CoMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Asst. Treasurer, 10 Chestnut Street 
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ment the title will pass, as a general rule, when the property 
is placed on the cars for shipment; on the other hand, where 
the provision is for delivery F. O. B. the point of destination 
the title is not, as a rule, considered to pass until the subject 
matter has reached such point, as the delivery to the carrier 
is not a delivery to the buyer; still where the agreement as 
a whole shows clearly that the phrase F. O. B. at point of des- 
tination was used merely to designate the party by whom the 
freight was to be paid, rather than the place at which delivery 
and the passing of title were to be consummated, it will be 
so restricted, and the title held to pass at the point of ship- 
ment in accordance with the intent of the parties. 

Where the contract contemplates the transportation of the 
subject matter by a carrier and the provisions for delivery 
F. O. B. cars at the point of destination, the liability to pay the 
transportation charges is on the seller. 

Where the provision is for delivery F. O. B. at the point of 
shipment, the duty to pay the transportation charges is on the 
buyer. Wiggins vs. Marsh Lumber Co., 87 S. E. 194; Helburn 
Leather Co. vs. Stone, 205 Ill. App. 347; Pittsburgh Provision 
& Packing Co. vs. Cudahy Packing Co., 103 A. 548; F. W. Cook 
Brewing Co. vs. Vaccaro, 188 Ill. App. 387; Manufacturers’ 
Commercial Co. vs. Rochester Ry. Co., 117 N. Y. S. 989, affirmed 
123 N. Y. S. 1128. 


Tariff Interpretation—Origin of Shipment and Not Billing Point 
Determines the Rate 


Alabama.—Question: Point A is within the switching limits 
of point B. An industry located at A made several shipments 
on bills of lading showing the origin as B and the ladings 
were signed by the agent at B, but the shipments in reality 
moved trom A, from which point the rates are lower than 
from B. 

Can the railroads be required to protect the rates from A 
even though the ladings show B as the origin? Have you any 
Commission rulings to sustain the above? 


Answer: With respect to this question see Preston vs. 
C. & O. Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C. 406. Under the facts in this case 
shipments of cross-ties moved from Rockhouse, Ky., to Brock- 
away, Pa. The shipments were billed from a point called Mar- 
rowbone, notwithstanding their origin at and movement from 
Rockhouse. Complainant contended that owing to this fact the 
rate from Marrowbone was applicable. The Commission held 
that this contention was untenable and has no sanction under 
the law. 

In the above cited case, the rate from the point shown in 
the billing was lower than the rate from the point at which the 
shipments originated, which is the reverse of the present in- 
stance, but the principle of the Commission’s decision is ap- 
plicable thereto, nevertheless. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route 


Arkansas.—Question: Many times in your publication you 
have given reference to decisions of the Commission, with re- 
gard to the old question of the proper rate to protect on a 
shipment where the rate and route are both shown in the bill 
of lading, but the rate does not apply via the route shown, 
although the rate shown in the bill of lading is a legal rate in 
effect via some other route. 


The old ruling. has always been that when the carrier’s 
agent failed to notify the shipper that the rate shown in his 
bill of lading was not applicable over the route shown in the 
bill of lading it was the duty of the carrier to protect the 
lowest rate in effect via any route. 

Recently, we understand, the District Court of the United 
States for the Northern District of Ohio, Eastern Division, Law 
Case No. 16696, Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad Company vs. 
The Standard Envelope Manufacturing Company, ruled: 


That the shipper selects the route and established rates for 
the route must be applied. The failure of the carrier’s agent to 
notify the shipper that a joint through rate is less than the rate 
for the through rate selected by the shipper cannot prevent the 
exaction of the lawful and established rate. If the initial car- 
rier’s agent make a mistake, or carelessly permitted the wrong 
rate to be stated on the bills of lading for the route designated by 
the shipper, the plaintiff company is not bound thereby, but it is 
required to collect the established and lawful rate. 


At this writing I do not have a copy of this case before 
me and do not know the particulars, but what information I 
do have is that the railroads have taken the position that 
this supersedes the old ruling and now, even though the rate 
is shown in the bill of lading along with the route, that the 
only rate that can be protected is the rate via the route. 

Will you kindly advise if this is correct and if this case 
superseded this old ruling that has been in effect for so long? 

Answer: The facts in the case to which you refer are as 
follows: 
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The W. & L. E. brought suit against The Standard Envelope 
Company to recover undereharges on shipments of paper from 
Canton, North Carolina to Cleveland, Ohio. The shipper at 
Canton made out the bills of lading and presented them to the 
initial carrier, The Southern Railway Company, for execution 
on its part. The local agent at that place executed them with. 
out calling the shipper’s attention to the fact that the rate 
of forty-two and one-half cents per hundred-weight inserted in 
the bills of lading by the shipper was not the published rate 
for the shipments over the route specified by the shipper in the 
bills of lading. That route was via The Southern Railway to 
Cincinnati, via the Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company to 
Zanesville, and via The Wheeling to Cleveland. The shipper 
requested that eight of the seventeen shipments be stopped 
en route at Canton, Ohio, for partial unloading. The ship 
ments moved to destination and the charges based upon the 
forty-two and one-half cent rate were paid. There were sev- 
eral other through routes from Canton, North Carolina to 
Cleveland, and the 42%4c rate was the joint through rate for 
those routes but not for the through route specified by the 
shipper. The rate for the route specified by the shipper was 
fifty-five and one-half cents per hundred-weight, which was the 
same as the local rate from Canton, North Carolina, to Cin- 
cinnati and the joint rate from Cincinnati to Cleveland. The 
W. & L. E. was not a party to any of the through routes to 
which the 4214c rate was applicable but was a party to the 
joint rate from Cincinnati to Cleveland. The petition alleged 
the shipments, the rate of 55%4c per hundred-weight, the pay- 
ment of part of the charges, and a prayer for the balance or 
undercharges. The answer admitted the shipments and pay- 
ments, denied there was any sum due and owing and that the 
55144c per hundred-weight was the legal, published, applicable 
rate and set forth that at the time of the delivery of the 
shipments and bills of lading to the agent of The Southern 
Railway Company, he failed to call the shipper’s attention to 
the conflict between the rate and the route set forth in the 
bills of lading. The facts were all stipulated and the case 
was tried to a court without a jury. A memorandum opinion 
was rendered by the court which held that it was immaterial 
that the originating carrier did not call the shipper’s atten- 
tion to the conflict and that the only rate which could be 
applied was the lawfully published rate for the route requested 
by the shipper and over which the goods actually moved.” 

We understand that certain, if not all of the carriers are, 
based upon the decision in this case, declining to pay claims 
where there is a conflict between the rate and the route shown 
in the bill of lading by the shipper. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has, however, made 
no formal announcement as to whether it will or will not fol- 
low the decision of the court in this case, and has not cited 
it in any decision involving the alleged misrouting of a ship- 
ment. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Shipper Signing Stipulation Re- 
quiring Collection of at Time of Delivery Where Consignee 
Refuses Goods 


Indiana.—Question: Kindly give us the benefit of your 
knowledge on the following: 

A shipment to a point in C. F. A. territory was forwarded, 
received by consignee and paid for. 'I'wo years later the equip- 
ment was returned to us and upon arrival delivery was ac- 
cepted and transportation charges paid. Adjustment demanded 
by consignee was not acceptable and the equipment was re- 
turned to them on straight bill of lading with Section 7 of Dill 
of lading conditions signed. Since then consignee refused to 
accept the shipment and carriers sold it, leaving a deficit in its 
charges. 

The question is whether or not the carrier can lawfully 
collect its deficit from the shipper or if at all. 

Answer: As the carrier cannot compel the acceptance of 
goods by the consignee named in a bill of lading, and the 
mere designation of a party as consignee in a bill of lading 
establishes no contractual relation between the carrier and the 
consignee named therein, the carrier is not, in our opinion, 
precluded from recovering freight charges from the consignor, 
where the latter signs the stipulation referred to in Section 7 
of the uniform bill of lading contract terms and conditions. 
The carrier having performed the service contracted for by the 
shipper in transporting the shipment to and tendering it for 
delivery to the consignee, may look to the consignor for its 
full compensation if the consignee refuses the shipment. 


Tariff Interpretation—Graduated Scale of Minimum Weights 
Not Conditioned Upon Size of Car Ordered by Shipper, But 
Upon Size of Actual Load in Car 


New York.—Question: Will you please give us your opinion 
on the following questions which have come up, involving Item 
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No. 1995, in I. C. C. No. A-390, Exceptions to the Official Clasgj. 
fication, W. S. Curlett’s Tariff No. 90. 

The ratings in this item are subject to certain conditions, 
The first one reads: “Rule 34 Official Classification will not ap. 
ply.” The second condition is—“in every case the minimum 
weight shall be that provided for the car used. If a single 
shipment is loaded in more than one car the lading of each 
car shall be subject to the minimum weight provided for the 
car wh.ch contains it.” ‘Condition No. 3 is—‘the carriers qo 
not obligate themselves to supply cars of any stated dimensions 
other than length.” 

There are two more conditions which have no bearing on 
the questions which occasions this letter. 

The shipper ordered a 36 ft. car and apparently this wasn't 
available so the railroad company supplied a 40 ft. car, basing 
the minimum weight on a 40 ft. instead of a 36 ft. car, claiming 
they were not obliged to furnish the equipment ordered. We 
contend that they were based on condition 3, obligated to 
furnish 36 ft. equipment when so ordered and if unable to do 
so, the minimum weight should be that for the car ordered 
and provided for in the exception. 


Answer: These rates, Classes 70, 65, 55, 50 and 45, are 
accorded shipments according to their sizes, and dividing lines 
between the sizes or quantities of the shipments are set forth 
as minimum weights. For instance, on cars 40 ft. 7 inches and 
less in length, no matter what the size of the car so long as it 
comes within that specification, five separate minimum weights 
are provided, thus: 


Minimum weight 10,000 pounds. Class 70. 
Minimum weight 12,000 pounds. Class 65. 
Minimum weight 18,000 pounds. Class 55. 
Minimum weight 22,000 pounds. Class 50. 
Minimum weight 30,000 pounds. Class 45. 


Another group of minimum weights and classes is arranged 
for shipments moving in cars in excess of 40 ft. 7 inches in 
length to but not exceeding 50 feet in length. It is immaterial 
what length of car is used in connection with these minimum 
weights and classes so long as it comes within the above 
specifications. 


The carrier is obligated to furnish cars according to length, 
we believe, but this obligation runs only to the supplying of a 
car that will fall within the group 40 feet 7 inches and under, 
or the group over 40 feet 7 inches in length. For instance, 
if a 40 ft. car is ordered and a 36 ft. car furnished, the order is 
filled; if a 44 ft. car is ordered, and a 42 ft. car is furnished, 
or if a 42 ft. car is ordered and a 48 ft. car furnished, the order 
is filled. That no hardship is apparent from denying the shipper 
the right to specify the exact size desired, is shown by the 
condition No. 5, which you do not quote, and which is: 


When the carload charge based: on the higher rate at actual 
weight (but not less than the minimum weight specified for the 
higher rate) exceeds the charges based on the lower rate at actual 
weight (but not less than the minimum weight specified for the 
lower rate), the latter charge will apply. 


You state that the carrier furnished a 40-ft. car in lieu of 
a 36 ft. car ordered, but charged the minimum applicable to 
a 40 ft. car. You will note from the above rule that the 
minimum weight for a 40 ft. car and a 36 ft. car is the same, 
the graduation in minima being based on the actual loading 
of the car instead of the size ordered by the shipper. If you 
loaded 20,000 Ibs. into the 40 ft. car, you are entitled to have 
charges based on Clasg 55 and at not less than 20,000 Ibs., or 
at class 50 on not less than 22,000 lbs., whichever basis makes 
the lower charge. If you loaded 14,000 lbs. into the car, you 
are entitled to Class 65 at 14,000 lbs., or Class 55 at 18,000 Ibs., 
whichever is lower. This plan works on either the 36 ft. car 
or the 40 ft. car. The same plan works in the second group 
of equipment ranging from 40 ft. 7 inches and upwards. You 
have the right to specify whether the car shall be 40 ft. 7 in. 
and under in length, or over that length, and we think the 
obligation to furnish cars falling within either of the two 
groups as ordered by the shipper is recognized in the third 
condition which you quote. 





Personal Notes 





William H. Barry hag been appointed a member of - 
New Hampshire public service commission, succeeding Maylan 
H. Morse, who resigned to become state administrator of public 
works. 

W. H. Turner hag. been appointed a member of the Tem 
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Ship thru 


87 
STEAMSHIP 
LINES 





17 
RAIL LINES 


(Five Major Systems) 





4,500,000 
BUSHELS 
GRAIN 
STORAGE 
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HOUSTON 


Gateway to the 


GREAT SOUTHWEST 


J. Russell Wait 
Director of the Port 
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nessee railroad and utilities commission to fill the vacanc; 
caused by the recent death of L. D. Hill. . 

John F. Galvin, chairman of the Port of New York Author. 
ity, has submitted his resignation due to the pressure of per. 
sonal affairs and Maj. Gen. George R. Dyer, formerly chairmap 
of the Holland Tunnel Commission, has been elected to fill his 
place. Mr. Galvin set a record for continuity of service as 
member of the Port Authority Commissioners, having been ap. 
pointed a commissioner by Governor Smith in 1923. Genera) 
Dyer has long been identified with the development of inter. 
state vehicular facilities and has served as chairman of the 
Port Authority’s committee in charge of the proposed Midtown 
Tunnel. 

Irwin Huseby, traffic manager for the Northwestern Lun. 
bermen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota, died October 23. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The New Britain Traffic Bureau will hold its annual dinner 
at the Hotel Burritt, New Britain, Conn., Thursday evening, 
December 7. 





John A. Seeger, president of the Seeger Refrigerator Com- 
pany and past president of the St. Paul Association of Com- 
merce, spoke October 24 at a luncheon of the Transportation 
Club of St. Paul on “The Situation Today Under the N. R. A.” 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will have its fall dinner 
Thursday evening, November 9. It will be designated “Railroad 
Night” and will be the first fall dinner to be held since 1929. A 
diversified program has been arranged. The speaker of the 
evening will be Oliver J. Prentice, an executive of the C. A. 
ore Company, Chicago, whose address will be on the sub- 
ect “Pie.” 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold its annual Hallowe'en 
dinner dance and card party at the Pfister Hotel, October 31, at 
6:30 P. M., and will hold its annual turkey raffle at the Plankin- 
ton Hotel Tuesday evening, November 7. 





The Traffic Club of Erie will have a Hallowe’en dinner at 
the Lawrence Hotel Oct. 26. There will be a program of enter- 
tainment. 





T. A. Bradley, president of the Acme Fast Freight Com- 
pany, was the principal speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the Traffic Managers Institute of New 
York, held in the Victoria Hotel October 19. Container car 
operation and new developments in this field were the subjects 
of his address. Motion pictures illustrated the talk. Accom- 
panying Mr. Bradley were T. W. Flynn, secretary of the same 
company, and J. J. McEwan, of the San Francisco office. J. J. 
Byrne, general freight traffic manager, and Charles F. McTague, 
freight traffic manager, of the Lackawanna, were guests of the 
association. The following officers were elected: President, 
Robert G. Thomson, A. T. M., H. L. Green Chain Stores; vice- 
president, Charles Hosbach; secretary, Walter George, N. K. P. 
Railroad; treasurer, Charles Cangene, T. M., Eimer and Amend; 
financial secretary, H. L. Duren, S. H. Kress Company. 





The annual meeting of The Traffic Club of Newark will be 
held November 6, at the Newark Athletic Club. Dinner will pre- 
cede the business session. Election of officers will take place 
and there will be a program of entertainment. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club will have 
a Cabaret Ball and Floor Show at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Nov. 17. 





The Traffic Club of New York will hold a meeting Thursday 
evening, October 31, to receive the report of the nominating 
committee for the election at the November regular meeting and 
to listen to an address by Morris Edwards, manager, field de- 
partment and divisional relations, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., on business problems growing out of the emergency act 
of Congress and the issues likely to come to a head at the next 
session of Congress. 





The Texas and Pacific Railway, under the direction of N. L. 
Rankin, entertained the members of The Traffic Club of Dallas 
and their wives and families at the Texas and Pacific Club eve- 
ning, October 27, 7:30 to 12 midnight. An elaborate program 
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CHECK....AND 


DOUBLE 


V CHECK V 
BY RAILWAY EXPRESS 


omy 


Protect your shipments with the Railway Express 
check-and-double-check service. Our Expressman 
not only gives the shipper a receipt when he picks 


up a shipment, but he also obtains a signed receipt 


from the consignee on delivery. 


Highly-valued packages speed along under a hand- 
to-hand system of signatures, which establishes a 
continuous definite record of their progress. every 
step of the way. 


The Railway Express reputation for speed with 
safety is a matter of nation-wide record. If you 
are not already using Railway Express, our local 
representative will be glad to call and fully explain 
the diversified Railway Express services. 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


Agency, Inc. 
NATION-WIDE AIR AND RAIL SERVICE 
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TRAFFIC SPEED 
OVER YOUR DESK 
CAN BE INCREASED 


90x 1o 50x 


Edison guarantees it—your 
capacity for getting things 
done can be increased by 
from 20% to 50%! 


Through the medium of the 
new Pro-technic Ediphone, 
Edison can facilitate every 
operation in each day's work! 
And you know that a Traffic 
Manager's day is one long 
round of "'things-to-be-done.” 


If you haven't seen the new 
Pro-technic Ediphone, see it 
today! Its mechanism is com- 
pletely enclosed. It is dust- 
proof, sanitary. It employs 
“Balanced Voice Writing"— 
which makes dictating easier. 
This new Edison Laboratory 
product has been called the most popular improvement in dictating 
machine history. And it is! 


DESK MODELS? 


Of course! There's a 





And remember this:—You 
don't buy a Pro-technic Edi- 
phone until it demonstrates all 
that you expect in accom- 
plishment—a 20% to 50% in- 
creasel For full information, 
telephone The Ediphone, your 
city. Or write to— 


compact “ Desk” Pro-technic 
Ediphone available. 





a Edison. INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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PORT 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside:— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 


Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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was arranged by Mr. Rankin, including a stage show, dancin 
with music by an eleven-piece orchestra, and intermission flog; 
performances. Souvenirs were distributed. There was no noop. 
day meeting October 23, 





At a meeting of The Traffic Club of Wichita the evening of 
Oct. 26 at the Innes Tea Room, W. A. Young, professor of hig. 
tory, Friends University, made an address. There was algo 
music and other entertainment. 





The Rev. George O. Marsh was the speaker at a noon meet. 
ing of The Traffic Club of Minneapolis June 26. He spoke of 
the community chest. There was also a moving picture, “Share,” 
and a program of entertainment, In the evening there was 4 
card party in the club rooms. 





Walter Walthal, assistant to the president of the Missouri. 
Kansas-Texas Lines, was in charge of the San Antonio Traffic 
Club program October 23 at the Plaza Hotel. James G. Blaine, 
assistant general attorney for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
at St. Louis, was the speaker and chose for his subject: “Safety 
and Traffic.” It was also election day for the club, and the fol. 
lowing officers and directors were elected: President, Walter A. 
Bielstein, commercial agent, Southern Steamship Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, Roland V. Dover, traffic manager, San Antonio Freight 
Bureau; secretary-treasurer, Clyde A. Willingham, traffic man. 
ager, Alamo Iron works; sergeant-at-arms, Tom M. Bertch, traffic 
manager, San Antonio Machine & Supply Co. Directors: Roscoe 
H. Deitiker, general agent, Santa Fe Lines; Joe F. Dolard, divi- 
sion freight agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines; Edwin J. Falk, 
executive general agent, Missouri Pacific Lines; Roland L. Goh. 
mert, Gohmert Art Co.; Jac E. Gugenheim, Gugenheim-Goldsmith 
Co.; Ross Lovelace, traffic manager, Collings Company; Tom C. 
Taylor, traffic manager, Republic Portland Cement Co. 





At its meeting in the Hotel Hayward October 23, the Rail 
and Water Club of Los Angeles had as guest speaker M. Maurice 
Carasso, head of the importing firm of Maurice Carasso and 
Company, who told of a recent trip to New York, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, Quebec, Paris, Marseilles and London. He ended with 
an appeal for everybody to do his utmost to see the good in his 
foreign neighbors, in order to promote better business relations. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 25692, Sub. No. 2. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. et al. 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

Complainants, C. & N. W., C. St. P. M. & O., C. B. & Q, 
Cc. G. W., C. M. St. P. & P., Litchfield & Madison, and M. & St. L., 
operating within Western trunk line territory, allege that con- 
troversy has arisen between complainants and defendants, as to 
proper and legal basis for dividing all of the joint through rates 
on classes and all commodities between all stations in Official 
Classification territory and all stations in southwestern territory, 
and that complainants and defendans have been unable to agree 
upon a basis for dividing the said joint through rates. Allege 
defendants are demanding retaining and receiving divisions which 
are unreasonably high, unlawful, unjust, inequitable, unduly 
prejudicial and unduly preferential. Ask cease and desist order, 
and just, reasonable, equitable and non-prejudicial divisions. (P. F. 
Gault, commerce atty., C. & N. W., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

No. 26152. Sub. No. 2. Grand Island Livestock Commission Co. et 
al., Grand Island, Neb., vs. Alton et al. 

ates, horses and mules, Tex., N. M., Okla., Kan., Colo., Mo., 
Neb., Wyo., S. D. and Mont., to Grand Island, Kansas City and 
Memphis, and reshipped to points in southern territory, partic- 
ularly Atlanta, Ga., in violation section 1. Ask rates and repara- 
tion. (J. A. Little, practitioner, 706 Stuart Bldg., Lincoln, Neb., 
one i. P. Ryan, practitioner, 3154 No. Locust St., Grand Island, 
eb. 

No. 26224. Sub. No. 1. Lane Co., Inc., Altavista, Va., vs. Virginian. 
Rates, coal, points in W. Va. to Altavista, via an interstate 
route, in violation section 1. Asks rates and reparation. (P. L. 
Barrett, sec’y, Altavista, Va.) 

No. 26225. W. H. Driggers, Santa Rosa, N. M., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 4 and 6, stocker or 
feeder calves, Red Bluff to Cuervo, N. M., and Avalon to Cuervo, 
N. Asks reparation. (E. C. Wallace, practitioner, Roswell, 


N. M.) 
No. 26226. G. A. Gibson, Deming, N. M., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Unreasonable charges, stocker cattle, Friona, Tex., to Columbus, 
a Asks reparation. (E. C. Wallace, practitioner, Roswell, 


N. M.) 
No. 26227. Cee Granite Co., Inc., Columbia, S. C., vs. A. C. 
L. et al. 
Unreasonable rate, rough building granite, Columbia, S. C., to 
Fort Bragg, N. C. Asks reparation. (Benjamin J. Brooks, atty., 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 
No, 26228. Manassa Timber Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. A. T. & S. F. 


et al. 

Charges in violation section 6, pine piling, Jasper, Tex., to Eton, 
Mo. Asks reparation. (G. E. Russell, T M., 613 Louderman 
Blidg., St. Louis, Mo.) 
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A. In addition to their moderate purchase factured, has been proved by test to be efficient shipping methods. Dented cans 
st & cost, Container Corporation solid fibre up to 30% more rigid, and over 25 times _— can be virtually eliminated, rim cutting 
ght can cases save money by avoiding dam- denser than any board not made by the b duced d t ided 
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GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


223 Erie Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ship your freight via Great Lakes Transit Corporation and have it move on 
scheduled sailings. Rates all-water and lake-and-rail between Eastern and 
Western points, including the Atlantic Seaboard and the Pacific Coast, reflect 
substantial savings under all-rail. 
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No. om. Ballou Brick Co. et al., Sioux City, Ia., vs. C. & N. W, 
et al. ; 
Rates, building brick, tile and allied plate products, between points 
THE WES TS in Ia., on the one hand, and points in Neb., on the other, and be- 
yy a of mines at Dante, Clinchfield and Wilder on the C. C. & O. and 
MY / Clinch Valley District No. 2 on the N. & W. Asks rates from 
Yf/ 
Yi 




















points in Neb., the latter by reason of the intrastate adjust- 
ment. Ask rates on common brick, also mixed carloads, of com- 
mon brick and ground clay or shale and reparation. (P. R. Wig- 
ton, practitioner, Sioux City, Ia.) 
No. — Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Dante, Va., vs. C. C. & 0. 
et al. 
Rates, coal, Clinchco, Va., to destinations in Va. and N. C.,, 
in violation sections 1 and 3, the undue prejudice being in favor 











Y/ Clinchco via St. Paul, Va., N. & W. Ry. and connections to 
tL) / the territory described in the complaint, not to exceed rates from 
“yf / Dante, Clinchfield and Wilder on the C. C. & O. and Clinch Val- 


tween points in Neb., in violation sections 3 and 13, the undue 
prejudice alleged being in favor of competitors in Iowa and at 

VN 

Wy 


ley District No. 2 on N. & W. to destinations shown in C. ¢. 
& O. Ry. Coal Tariff I. C. C. No. 65. (J. J. Campion, 60 East 
42nd St., New York, and A. K. Morison, Bristol, Va.) 

No. 26231. J. H. O’Melia Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., vs. M. St. 
P. & S. S. M. et al. 

Rates, lath, Lugerville, Wis., to Marquette, Mich., in violation 
sections 1, 2 and 3, the undue prejudice being for competitors 
who had available to them a rate of 17 cents, from Lugerville to 
Marquette, while complainant paid a rate of 28 cents, subse- 
quently readjusted to basis of 27.5 cents. Asks ——. (J. 
H. O’Melia, pres., Hildebrand Block, Rhinelander, Wis.) 

No. 26232. Swift and Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. T. & N. O. 

Charges, fertilizer, in bulk, Harvey, La., to Houston, Tex., in 
violation section 1, the rate on fertilizer in packages, having 
been applied in the absence of a rate on fertilizer in bulk. Asks 
rates and reparation. (Ross D. Rynder, atty., 4015 Packers Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.) 


The 
ARISTOCRAT 


Lv. Chicago . 10:30 am 
Ar. Omaha. . 11:10 pm 
Ar. Denver. . 1:15 pm 





















FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Revenue freight originated, by tons, in the second quarter 
this year showed an increase of 13,245,374 tons as compared 
with the tonnage originated in the second quarter of 1932, 
while for the first two quarters this year it showed a decrease 
of 9,563,314 tons compared with the corresponding period of 
1932. 

Statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Com- 
mission on originated revenue freight show the following: 

Second Quarter 
—— Number of Tons 
3 19 


The 
BLACKHAWK 


Lv. Chicago. . 6:30 pm 
Ar. St. Paul. . 7:05 am 
Ar. Minneapolis 7:45 am 










Increase 1933 



























: 1933 32 Over 1932 

Products of agriculture....... 19,535,383 15,471,828 4,063,555 

Animals and products......... 4,353,801 4,315,019 38,782 

The Products of mines............ 81,525,239 75,486,203 6,039,036 

| Anoiacturessiiscaianccus akemian «© swertory Zab Gk 

anufacturesand miscellaneous 41,279, ,071,97 ,207,42 

AK-SAR-BEN All L. C. L. freight.........+. 3,698,460 3,916,438 #217,978 

Lv. Chicago. 6:15 pm OM. bee veressaseatwen ++ + +158,338,017 145,092,643 13,245,374 
Ar. Ouch 7:30 First Two Quarters 

r. ma. ae ed am —— Number of Tons —— Increase 1933 

Ar. Lincoln . . 8:59 am 1933 1932 ver 1932 

Products of agriculture....... 34,749,394 33,844,209 905,185 

Animals and products......... 8,260,140 8,915,769 * 655,629 

PROGUCTE GE WUTIGS, 06 ccccsccce 164,242,103 166,934,422 *2,692,319 

Products Of forests. ....scsecce 13,544,704 14,031,491 * 486,787 

Manufacture and miscellaneous 69,759,866 75,071,738 *5,311,872 

,* Oe Oe eee 6,671,410 7,993,302 *1,321,892 

te tits ae creas ckeaeaecmmnia 

EE co vinvers swe seecaueewn 297,227,617 306,790,931 *9,563,314 





The 


NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


Lv. Chicago . 10:30 pm 
Ar. St. Paul . 8:20 am 
Ar. Minneapolis 9:00 am 


* Decrease. 






GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Reports for the first seven months in 1933, compared with 
the same period last year, received by the safety section of the 
American Railway Association showed reductions in the num- 
ber of accidents at railroad-highway grade crossings and also 
in the number of casualties therefrom. For the month of July, 
an increase, compared with the same month last year, was 
























in the number of fatalities and in the number of persons injured. 

Accidents at railroad-highway grade crossings totaled 1,589 

for the first seven months in 1933, a reduction of 317 compared 

with the same period in 1932. Fatalities resulting from such 

The yf accidents totaled 751 in the first seven months of 1933, a reduc 

: Uf tion of 112 compared with the same period in 1932, while persons 

EMPIR F B UILDER Py MY/ injured in that period in 1933 totaled 1,728, a reduction of 394 

aa // compared with the year before. 

Lv. Chicago . 10:45 pm In July alone, there were 218 accidents at railroad-highway 

Ar. St. Paul . 8:35 am grade crossings, an increase of nine compared with July, 1932, 
Ar. Minneapolis 9:20 am 
















while 106 fatalities were reported as caused by these accidents, 
a reduction of six compared with the number in July, 1932. Per- 
sons injured in railroad-highway grade crossing accidents in 
July, 1933, totaled 247 compared with 249 in the same month in 






ickets and Reservations 














179 West Jackson Blvd. Burlington the preceding year. 
Phone Wabash 2345 
The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
¥ 4 ENS, al Agen A 
—— mga aaa Houte sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 





TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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THE ECONOMICAL 


WAY 


to make speed on deliveries 


Air Express is fast. You 
know that. But it’s eco- 
nomical, too. Pick-up and 
delivery in leading towns 
are included in the low 
rates—and that shaves ship- 
ping costs just that much 
finer. New high speed 
planes give you the coun- 
trys fastest service be- 
tween 85 principal cities, 
with supplemental rail con- 
nections extending this net- 
work to 23,000 other Rail- 





AIR EXPRESS 


BUYERS ARE QUEER? 


way Express Agency points. 
Liability is provided without 
extra charge up to $50.00 
on shipments of 100 pounds 
or less. Duplicate receipts 
give a positive check on 
both shipment and delivery 
and are an additional safe- 
guard to every shipment. 
Call your Railway Express 
Agent today and find out 
about new low rates and 
faster time. schedules. 


DIVISION OF 


NOT AT ALL. There is reason behind the fact that 
some manufacturers enjoy good business from the 
Orient and others have trouble getting or-holding busi- 
ness. The ones who hold their business in a great 
majority of cases ship via Seattle to Oriental markets 
—pleasing their customers with faster service. It is 
possible that quicker shipments contribute much to good 
relations between buyers of the Orient and shippers of 


the United States. 


The Port of Seattle is one of the most modern ports 


in the world. 


Write for 


illustrated book describ- 


ing port facilities and phenomenal growth in tonnage. 


Bell Street Terminal, Seattle, U. S. A. 


“Port; Seatile 
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EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, 
FORWARDERS 1 


and others interested in Germany 
are welcome to the free use of the 
German Railroad Freight Infor- 
mation Office. 


A thoroughly equipped bureau for the dissemination 
of informative data of every conceivable kind on export 
and import freight shipments between the United 
States, Canada, Germany and Central Europe. 


















1. Advice, free of charge, is given to shippers and im- 
porters regarding freight traffic and tariffs of Ger- 
many and all countries adjoining Germany. 

2. Information may be applied for free of charge re- 
garding favorable transportation opportunities from, 
to, and in transit through Germany. 

3. Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as 
it concerns routes via the German Railroad Company, 
are investigated on application. 

4. Furtherance of effective mutual traffic connections by 
observation of freight traffic in order to establish 
actual demands. 







































While all information is given free of charge, it is 
pointed out again that this bureau does not handle any 
forwarding or shipping, and, therefore, inquirers are un- 
der no obligation whatsoever for any services rendered. 


t= FREE: New Map of Germany “@} 


WRITE TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 


HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














Tariffs — 
“easy come, easy go” 


@ Console yourself if your tariff file 
drawers get jammed with tariffs. Every 
tariff filing cabinet gets that way some- 
times—unless it is an Automatic. Of 
course, a drawer in that condition is a 
nuisance. It means torn and worn tariffs 
—and some swearing. But—there isn't 
any need for it. 


@ Sometime ago we saw what happened 
to tariffs and in conse- 
quence Automatic Tariff 


















Files now have a special 
feature—it is ours exclu- 
sively. 


@ If you would only try it. 

Fill an Automatic File drawer 

with as many tariffs as you can 

possibly get into any ordinary 

tariff file—then add a few more. 

Now use the patented Automatic feature. 

Presto—they come in and go out just as 
though the drawer was only half full. 


@ It's a wonderful thing in a busy traffic 
department. We will be glad to tell you 
all about this file—drop us a line. 


Traffic Dept. 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


629 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 





Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 
® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


* Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


* Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 

® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
® Fast passenger elevators. 

® Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 
their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 60] West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-0297 


———— a nn 
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Work of the Traffic Man 


STRIKING example of the coordination of a given kind 
of work common to a large number of departments of a 
single concern, and, at the same time, of the extent and com. 
plexity of the everyday labors of 
the traffic man, is given by E. A. 
Oberg, traffic manager of G. Som- 
mers and Company, large general 
merchandise wholesalers of St. 
Paul. Mr. Oberg went to his pres- 
ent employer in 1917, after a long 
“post-graduate” experience in the 
operating and accounting depart- 
ments of northwestern railroads 
that extended back to 1897. Imme- 
diately after taking his present 
position he reorganized the com- 
pany’s traffic department along 
lines that he believes contribute 
substantially to its general busi- 
ness efficiency. 

His particular illustration of one 
of the many ways in which the 
traffic department may fit itself in- 
to the main structure of a business 
and provide valuable service, outside the routine field of rate 
negotiations and other like matters more intimately associated 
with the trials and triumphs of industrial traffic men, has to 
do with technical details of importing goods from the far corners 
of the earth. His company, he says, handles something like 
forty thousand individual items, assembling them from all parts 
of the world, via ocean, rail, lake, rivers, and the highways. 

“Fourteen department buyers, constantly seeking merchan- 
dise to fill the needs of our customers, the retail merchants, 
create a large volume of importations from foreign countries 
and an endless amount of detail in the clearance of the goods 
at the port of entry in this country,’ he explains. 

“The average merchandise buyer has neither the time nor 
the inclination to familiarize himself with the many techni- 
calities that come up in the process of intelligently clearing 
shipments from customs. Owing to daily changes in Treasury 
decisions covering the various phases of this work, it is obvious 
that it would be impracticable, if not impossible, to keep each 
department buyer posted and up-to-date on this type of infor- 
mation. It is equally clear that expeditious handling of these 
many shipments, at a minimum of customs expense, plays 4 
very important part in the service the company gives its cus- 
tomers. ; 

“Our company has found its solution for the difficulties 
importers usually experience as a result of dealing through 
brokers, and because of the other technicalities presented, by 
concentrating the entire task in the traffic department. All 
matters pertaining to the clearance of import shipments are 
handled in this department. We maintain a complete file of 
all documents bearing on the government requirements, s0 
that all papers necessary to provide expeditious handling of 4 
shipment or meet the individual requirements of a particular 
customer or the needs of our own buyer are immediately at 
hand. 
“This department supplies our buyer with such information 
as he requires to perform his important services, including 4 
complete report of “landed” costs on each and every shipment. 
If any legal question develops between the Customs Depart 
ment and our own company, the former has only the one con: 
tact to make in our organization. 

“Our experience is sufficient basis for the statement that 
this inter-departmental setup assures, to a high degree, asseSs- 
ment of duties on the lowest basis provided, and it also means 
that the details embedded in the process of our doing business, 
which otherwise might be extremely troublesome, are handled 
with the least possible expenditure of time.” 

Through the traffic department, he says, the work of the 
fourteen buying departments in this highly technical and col 
stantly changing field are effectively coordinated at a consid- 
erable saving in money and an increase in quality of the serv 
ice given to the customer, 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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UNITED FRUIT 








PLANOGRAPH 





GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 


nd 
bs Quick - Accurate - Economical 
Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
{| | PARTICULARLY EFFECTIVE IN THE meni 
PRODUCTION OF New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
Audit Reports Forms AND 
Bills of Lading General Letters : 
Bulletins Graphs Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
—_— . a Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
irculars tatistics ; 
Division Sheets Surveys Mesion, Menmagun, Salvator. 
Drawings Tariffs Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Exhibits Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
Samples Submitted on Request bills of lading to all points. 
ED \ \ ] ARD KEOGH Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
=] tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
PRINTING COMP ANY International panei of vanes ae 
to Tariff Printers and Planographers api sagen miageene ani 
rs FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
ke Keogh Building Pler 3, North River, New York, M. Y. 
















ts m 
_ 730-738 W. Van Buren Street <<: Pesca a> 1001 Fourth St 111 W. Washington St. 
n- Pte ET 

s, CHICAGO, ILL. Soon, Gam ly ha ae 
























Save Time 
on Shipments 


Between the Orient 
and United States 


The principle is simple. Remember. . 

that SEATTLE is the nearest U. S. Port 
‘to Oriental markets. When your customers 
in the Far East or United States want mer- 
chandise ‘fas soon as possible,” ship VIA 
bah and the AMERICAN MAIL 

LINE. Hours, days and ofttimes weeks are 
saved in transit. 





An American Mail Line President Liner sails 
from Seattle every other Saturday; one arrives 
in Seattle every other Tuesday. Schedules reg- 
ular as clockwork. Service augmented by fleet of 
fast cargo liners to b goog of Japan, China and the 
Philippines. Depend on the American Mail Line. 






































General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


HORDER'S 


TRAFFIC FORMS 


Domestic and Export Forms continuously 
checked and revised against latest practices, 
rules and regulations 


CANADIAN EXPORTERS 


In accordance with recent ruling, merchan- 
dise shipped to Canada must be listed on 
the new revised Manifest Forms M (direct 
sale) and N (consignment) as approved by 
Canadian Customs. Forms sold at Horder’s, 

Write for samples. 


NOTE 
JaLON 








. C. C. Forms and a complete line of other 


at For information, apply desk No. 6 shipping forms, both domestic and export 
Tea’ te ~~ Bgacreneeeenes iow York P 
n ime Bank Bldg..........++- etroit i i 
8, 110 So. Dearborn St. a ae Chicago Bills of Lading Car Records, 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade....... Cleveland in Pad or Claim Records, 

ed . A 

General Freight Office Continuous Form for and Shipment and 
he 740 Stuart Building............066 Seattle Handwritten or machine use Tonnage Forms. 
n- 





TR 






AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 











Sample Folder of Traffic Form line sent 
upon request on your business letterhead 


HORDER’S INC. 
Chicago, Lilinole 


-231.S. Jefferson Street 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 


ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein - 


shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24487 and Sub. 1 to 28, incl _—Western supply Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. et al. (and cases — therewith). 
25069—Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 30—New York, N. far thedinn ee: 

21091—Sawbrook Steel Castings Co. vs. C. B. 
October 30—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Stiles: 
23604—St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

= 5 on Sub, 1)—T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Santa Fe 


ootte lane Sub. Nos. 1 to 8)—Swift & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
25443 (and Sub. 1)—Armour and Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
. wee Stock Yards Co. of Omaha, Ltd., et al, vs. Santa 
e et a 
26082—Hansen Packing Co. vs. > & i BR. B.. ot a. 
26083—Hansen Packing Co. vs. C. St. P. & P. R. R. et al, 
26158—Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. A. . & S. F. Ry. et al. 
26221 American Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 
October 30—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Maiden 
23242—Collier Wenderoth, doing business as Wenderoth Grain Co., 
vs. K. C. S. Ry. et al. 
October 30—Los Angeles, Calif—Commissioner Lee: 
23799—California Fruit Wrapping Mills, Inc., vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 


October 31—Stockton, Calif.—Commissioner Lee: 
26162—Stockton Port District vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
26163—Stockton Port District vs. S. P. Co. et al. 


October 31—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25112—Pan American Feed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25084—-Kansas City Pump Co. et x" by Alton R. R. et al. 
25189—Kansas City Gas Co. vs. A. R. R. et al. 
Fourth Section Application No. * 3.25 t.. products from 
New Orleans, La., group to Mobile, Ala. 


& Q. R. R. et al. 


\ 


Transportation expense is often a big item. A reduc- 


tion can easily turn loss into profit. Have you had 
your haulage costs analyzed lately? This Fruehauf 


service is available without obligation. Write for it. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10980 Harper Ave. «+ Detroit, Mich. 


QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 


New York, Albany, aa eae Norfolk, Baltimore 


Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 


ALBANY—D & H Building pos a pe So. LaSalle St. 
PHIL ADELPHI A—The Bourse GH—Gulf Building 
NORFOLK—111 E. Plume Street DETROT Genent Motors Bidg. 
BALM ORE Keven Building DAYTON, OHIO—18 Riverdale St. 
BOSTON—33 Broad Street EASTON, PA.—Dreke Building 


October 31—Washington, D. .C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14713—Iron and steel in the south, 


October 31—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
25949—Warner Chemical Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


November 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
2 National Sash Weight Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. 
November 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25366—Jackson bey Bureau et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
wt 4 Sub. : 1 to 4 incl.—Standard Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. B. & 
- ae Ot & 
25309- "A; Cc. L. R. R. vs. Cape Fear Rye. Inc. 
25398—Waldensian Baking Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 1—St. Louis, ese Mk lng Maider: 

1. & S. 3918—Fruit and vegetable packages in middle west. 
November 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glenn: 

1. & S. 3910—Coal from Brookston, Ala., to Ga. aaeeenes hearing). 


November 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming 
25728—Hoboken Manufacturers R. R. vs. A. & s. “Ry. et al. 
25878—New Orleans & Lower Coast R. R. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


November 2-3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
. >. Se a -Ohio River Coal to ‘Cleveland, Lorain and other 
o pts 
1. & S. 3282—Coal, bituminous, Ex-River, from Colona and Conway, 
Pa., to Youngstown, 
November 6—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Davis: 
Finance No. 9087— Application Denver Pacific R. R. for authority 
to construct a line of railroad from Denver, Colo., to San Pedro 
Harbor, Calif. 


November 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
16747 and Sub. 1—George W. Pyott Sand & Gravel Co. et al. vs 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 

Valuation No. 1183—In re tentative valuation of property of Cow- 
litz, Chehalis & Cascade Ry. 

November 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No. 9186—Joint supplemental —— of California, 
Arizona & Santa Fe Ry. and A. T. & S. F. Ry. for authority to 
modify the existing lease of the properties of the California, 
Arizona & Santa Fe Ry. to the A. T. & S. F. Ry. (except the 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


oe ngineered Transportation ‘ 


MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE 
and vice versa, 


From BALTIMORE to NEW ORLEANS end MOBILE direct of transhipment 
et PHILADELPHIA and vice versa. 


Between NEW ORLEANS and TAMPA 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 
For rates end other information, epply to the nearest of these offices: 

NEW YORK, 5 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, Canal Bank Bids. 
PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bidg. DETROIT, Industrial Bank Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. 
TAMPA, Stovall Prof. Bidg. MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
MOBILE, Mesher Bidg. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bidg. 
BOSTON, Pier 40, Hoosec BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. 

Docks, Charlestown ST. LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bidg. 


REPRO RE ROIS RRL AA AL EE et PEIN. ae RGR RRR ALAN ER ER RAE 
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Weekly Fast Express Service for 
Passengers and Freight 
TO AND FROM 
“ HAITI - JAMAICA 
Sail or ship on the new 10,000 ton ships 
**Colombia”’ or *‘Haiti,”’ or the popular 
All-Expense Cruises ‘‘Pastores.”? Weekly sailings. Refrig- 
1l to 18 DAYS $95 up __ erated cargo space for perishable goods. 
& Direct Freight Service between NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE, DETROIT via the St. Lawrence River. 
Through Rates from Colombia and Haiti te Chicage. Trans-shipment through other lines 
COLOMBIAN LINE 
17 Battery Place New York, N. Y. 
2). New York Terminal—Pier 8, New York Docks, Brooklyn, N.Y. | Chicago Terminal—North Piers 


SHIP THROUGH 


*1| WILMINGTON 


‘ty on the Delaware 


<< 








dro 
v8. 
w- 
ia, 
Mg We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
he our facilities, our rates and terms. 


Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 





Solving the 


“ON TIME” 
Shipping Problem 


Here’s a worth while suggestion, Mr. Shipper: 


If you are one of the many who has a de- 
livery program to maintain, why not, when 
destinations permit, route your shipments 
via the Chicago & North Western Railway? 


“North Western” is an important link in 
the delivery chain for thousands of ship- 
pers—comprising some 10,000 miles of 
perfectly equipped railway in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Wyoming. 


For full information ask any 
C&EN. W. Ry. Representative 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA 


NORTHWESTERN 


“the best of everything ia the best of the wast? RAILWAY 
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for Business Success 


Keen business men everywhere 
recognize one formula. It consists 
of three words— 

“LAW FOR SUCCESS” 


And it isn’t necessary to practice 
law to get this success. In fact, 
probably most of the men who study 
law today have no idea of taking 
the bar examination or becoming 
lawyers—they want law training to 
give them mastery of men and situa- 
tions in business. You know that— 
(i)—the man with legal training is a 

leader—not a follower. 

(2)—legal training keens your mind— 
clears away the problems that stump 
the ordinary fellow and makes you 
master instead of man. 

(3)—knowledge of law simplifies the com- 
plications of executive work. 

<4)—many top executive places are filled 
by men who have studied law. 

No matter whether you’re in a 
big corporation or a small business 
—in a great city or a little town—a 
practical knowledge of law cannot 
fail to be of real and vital help to 
you in making a more successful 
career. 


At home—in spare time—you can 
acquire legal training—properly 
equip yourself—either for the degree 
of LL.B. or for a greater success 
in business, whichever you prefer. 


Law Training—at Home— 
in Your Spare Time 


There is no investment in the world 
likely to pay a higher return than an in- 
vestment in law training. 

In otherwise wasted hours—at home— 
nights—with LaSalle guiding you—work- 
ing with you—step by step—you can ac- 
quire a sound legal training. 

In every state in the Union, you'll find 
law-trained men who came up through La- 
Salle. What others have done you can do. 

And LaSalle offers either a full law 
course leading to LL.B. or a shorter busi- 
ness law training—whichever you prefer. 
All text material including valuable 14- 
volume Law Library. Training comprises 
the most effective features of modern law 
instruction. Cost very low—terms mighty 


easy. 

Send today for our valuable 64-page 
“Law Training for Leadership.”” It is 
free and enables you to adequately judge 
for yourself. Don’t put it off—every day 
counts. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1095-L 


[] Law Degree of LL.B. 


Chicago 


I would like to have full information 
about your law training, 


together 


with copy of “Law Training for Leadership,” without obligation. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every 
important phase of business. If more interested in one of the fields indi- 


cated below, check and mail now. 
Commercial Law 
L} Business Management 
(J Higher Accountancy 
(] Business Correspondence 


3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE 





Business English 
Industrial Management 
LL) Effective Speaking 





PNG 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 

San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 

Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 

either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 

and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 

modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
baggage 


automobiles uncrated as 


Proposed Sailing Dates 


Westbound Eastbound 
from New York SromSanFrancieco—*Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania. Nov. 11; Dec.23 California. . Nov. 4; Vec. 16 
California . . Nov.25;Jan. 6 Virginia... Nov. 18; Dec. 30 
Virginia ... Dec. 9;Jan.20 Pennsylvania. Dec. 2; Jan. 13 
and fortnightly thereafter 
*from Los Angeles nd day following 


fanama facifie line 


*° ALL NEW 


STEAMERS - 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


a 


61 North River, New ¥ 4 
West 88rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-67! 


aay te 


if 


Pittsburgh, ade, Union Tract Bids. 
Sen Frenctrcs, Market St. 


Cleveland, 1006 Huron 
Beeahany, Bow ves 
Baltimore 
648 6. 
1080 


2 
a 


Bldg. 
ot 


f 


Fr 
: 
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este ~ BUYERS 
ARE! 


| ar the NRA urges the employment 
of more men in more jobs . ‘put men back 
to work, and bring back prosperity.”” 


Purchasing power is being increased, and with it the 
demand for goods—your goods! 


But do you have your merchandise where it can 
easily be purchased? Dealers’ stocks are low . . . Job- 
bers’ stocks are low... and you can’t get orders if 
you can’t make delivery! 


Consider the *‘A.W. A. Plan.’? The American 
Warehousemen’s Association distribution service cov- 
ers the country. . . it will actually zprove your ser- 
vice to your customers... yet confine your expenses 
to the volume of goods moving .-... and-thus reduce 
your distribution costs! 


Store and distribute your merchandise through 
A.W. A. warehouses in any or all of 189 principal 
American cities. These warehouses will receive your 
merchandise in carload or less-than-carload lots. . 
store it until needed by wholesalers, dealers or users 

. . then deliver it where it is wanted. In effect, 
these warehouses become your bianch house in each 
city you select... storing and distributing your 
goods. . . handling your orders . . . keeping in touch 
with you through daily stock reports. 


Suce a distribution system is cheaper—yet more 
efficient!—than operating your own branch. It gives 
you better ‘branch house service’’—but no lease, no 
labor pay-roll, no fixed expense! You pay on a 
*‘piece work’’ basis only, for goods actually stored or 
distributed. 


Our 32-page booklet 
explains the plan in de- 
tail. . . tells how hun- 
dreds of nationally-im- 
portant manufacturers 
eat many smaller 

rms) make use of A. 
W. A. service. Write 
today for a free copy. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
2077 Adams-Franklin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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line between Needles and Mojave, Calif.) by reducing the amount 
of rental. 
November 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

og I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. vs. N. Y. S. & W. R. R, 
et a 

a oo * Foundry & Machine Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. 

et al. 
25569—Alabama Grocery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan 
* Finance No. 10091—Joint application of J. M. Kurn and John G, 
Lonsdale as trustees of Railroad and properties of St. L.-S. F 
Ry. for permission to abandon operation over the tracks and 
passenger station facilities of I. C. R. R. in Memphis, Tenn. 
* Finance No. 10092—Joint application of J. M. Kurn and John G, 
Lonsdale as trustees of the railroad and properties of the St. L.- 
S. F. Ry. for authority to operate over the tracks and station 
— of the Memphis Union Station Co. in city of Memphis, 
enn 
November 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No, 15255—Filed by F. A. Leland. 
November 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25548—-J. Hamburger Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. Cc. L. R. R. et al. 
25597—Hungerford & Terry, ame., We. Fa. H.R. 
25723—Interstate Amiesite Co., Inc., vs. P. & L. E. R. R. et al. 
25814—-Sidney Szerlip et al. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
November 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. yy ae ny L. & N. R. R. 
25510—Hickory Clay Products Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
25571—Rockdale Lime Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
25594—American Steel & Wire Co. et al vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15210—Filed by E. B. Boyd, Agent— 
Brick and clay products to Eastern Colorado. 


November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No. 3459—Joint supplemental application of St. Louis South. 
Western Ry. of Texas and Stephenville North & South Texas Ry, 
for authority to extend the term of the existing lease of the 
railroad, properties and appurtenances of the Stephenville North 
& South Texas Ry. to the St. Louis Southwestern Ry. of Texas, 

November 10—Durango, Colo.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 10105—Application D. & R. G. W. R. R. for permission 
to abandon its Pagosa Springs Branch. 

November 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brennan: 

25761—and Sub. 1—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

25785—and Sub. 1 to 16, incl.—A. S. Nowlin & Co. et al. vs. C. & 
O. Ry. et al. 

25789—Augustus N. Dull, trading as Guss Dull and the Guss Dull 
Transfer Co., vs. C. & O. Ry. 

25820—Traffic Bureau- ~iguehoure Chamber of Commerce for Alberti 
& Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. (adjourned hearing). 


At Rockford, Illinois 


Use the Bartlett Warehouse for the prompt and careful 
handling of merchandise. 


Rockford is the largest city in a wide industrial and 


agricultural district—and the Bartlett Warehouse is out- 
standing with a modern plant and “Sparkling Service.” 


BARTLETT 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Telephones Main 133, 134 
500-514 Cedar Street Rockford, Illinois 





NEBRASKA DISTRIBUTORS 
LINCOLN or GRAND ISLAND 


write 


SULLIVANS 


Merchandise Storers—Pool Car Distributors 
BONDED AND INSURED 
Clean Buildings, Careful Handling, Prompt Reports 
Trucking Service to All Points 
44 Years’ Experience—Reliable, Responsible, Reasonable 


We Invite Investigation 
SULLIVAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA GRAND ISLAND 
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A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF WAREHOUSING 


America’s leading warehouses are associated 
through Allied Distribution Incorporated, to fur- 
nish complete branch house service in all primary 
distributing centers. Send for a representative 
to arrange for warehousing, pool car distribution, 
space leases, etc. 


SWZ. 


— 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 









NM—Next morning 
delivery 


N 


2M—Second morning 
delivery 


2—Second day delivery }j' 
3—Third doy delivery 










Quick delivery 
will help sales—now! 


Atlas automatic sprinkler equipped warehouses are ready to speed up your 
deliveries. Ship to us by rail, truck or steamer. Fifty car sidetrack capacity, 
two docks with water deep enough for any freighter on the lakes—Norwegian 
freighters from Oslo and other European ports come direct to us for merchan- 


dise storage. 
Atlas at Milwaukee is in a position to help you—with fast and economical 


Si LAS 


STORAGE COMPANY 


710 West Virginia St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Represented by: 


DISTRIBUTION 


100 Broad St. 427 W. Erie St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Fast distribution to six states 
from MILWAUKEE 


SERVICE, INC. 


625 Third St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Chicago Office: 


1527 Newberry Ave. 
Phone: Monroe 5531 


New York Office: 


415 Greenwich St. 
Phone: Walker 5-4600 


Representing 


BOSTON 
ar Warehouse & Distributing 
0. 
BUFFALO 
Larkin Terminal Warehouse. 
CHICAGO 
Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 
CLEVELAND 
Lederer Terminal Warehouse Co. 
DALLAS 
Interstate Fireproof Storage & 
Transfer Co. 
DES MOINES 
White Line Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. 
EVANSVILLE 
Mead Johnson Terminal Corp. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
ne Storage & Transfer 


LOS ANGELES 

Metropolitan Warehouse Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Kedney Warehouse Co. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Maloney Trucking & Storage, 
Inc. 
NEW YORK 
Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania Warehousing & 
Safe Deposit Co. 
ROCHESTER 
Rochester Storage Warehouses. 
ST. LOUIS 
- Louis Terminal Warehouse 
0. 
ST. PAUL 
Kedney Warehouse Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Central Warehouse Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
South End Warehouse Co. 
SEATTLE 
Winn & Russell, Inc. 
TULSA 
Joe Hodges Fireproof Ware- 
houses. 








Rail Siding and Loeal L.C. L. 
Freight Station in same building 


save unnecessary cartage ex- 


Nave Money — 
Inerease Sales 


GENERAL STORAGE — RENTAL SPACE — _ DISTRIBUTION 


RR RT 


pense on all rail shipments. 

Store door delivery at low cost 
toGreater New York,LongIsland, 
New Jersey, Westchester County, 


rr ae a 


Hudson River Valley and Con- 
necticut. Special arrangements 
for distribution into Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts. Let us 
act as your eastern shipping 
elerk and thereby increase your 


sales by delivering tomorrow 





orders that are sold today. 





Save freight charges by shipping 


LACKAWANNA 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES } 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


direct to us in consolidated cars 
of L. C. L. shipments for im- 
mediate distribution. 
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November 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat 
Fourth Section Appl cation No. 15004—Filed by 7, E. Tilford. 
November 15—Seattle, Wash. ewe ¥ eee 
26158—Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
23604—-St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. A. T. & 8. F. Ry, 
et al. (and cases uped therewith). 
26221—American Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. RP 


PesesessescesessseessceUes er eneEeseeeeeeeeeseneeeeseeeeeeseeeeseseEeseneeseseeseeee 


HARTMAN’S WESTERN FREIGHT RATES 


Classes, Exceptions and Percentages 
Between Stations in Trunk Line, Central Freight and 











ARE ee a nahi 





Western Trunk Territories and Destinations in Official, Ry. et al. i ; 
- ° November 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner ie ag" 
Western and Southern Classification Territories. Fourth Section Apnifeatton 165 15262—-Filed by J. Tilford, Agent, & 
$30.00 a year. * Fourth Section Application No. 15326—Filed 4, J. E. Tilford, agent F 
November 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: Ea 
Sent on Approval 732 Federal St., Chicago 25444 (and Sub, 1)—Mosbacher Motor Co. vs. A. & S. R. R. et le 


SSSeseeeeeeeeresesaecasea 
eccceucecceccscscesesesse 





(and cases grouped therewith). 
a tae Falls Petroleum Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. & R. R,R 
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“eESene eRe 
In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) Total cost of coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I rai} 


Service and ty Work Guaranteed roads, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, in roaj 
We Also Bind All of Publications train and yard switching services, in the eight months endej 


The Book Shop Bindery _ with August amounted to $96,549,968 as against $109,126,98) 
cag 






350-354 West Erfe Street in the corresponding period of 1932, according to statistics com. 
piled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission from car. 
rier reports. For August the cost was $12,518,048 as against 
$11,750,791 for August, 1932. 

Net tons of coal consumed in the eight months ended with 
August totaled 42,542,127 as against 43,463,005 in the 1932 pe 
riod, while gallons of fuel oil consumed totaled 1,093,211,485 
as against 1,151,140,933 in the 1932 period. 

The average cost a net ton of coal in the first eight months 
was $1.91, including direct freight charges, as against $2.1( 
in the 1932 period, while the average cost a gallon of the 
fuel oil was 1.39 cents, including direct freight charges, as 
against 1.55 cents in the 1932 period. 







Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 
SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Fermerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commissien 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





















Practicing 


before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 







| TRAFFIC MANAGERS : 





TRAFFIC COUNSELOR ys COMMISSION Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases an Southern Building 
Departmental Service Commerce WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahema City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


Attorney-at-Law — = Public Accountant 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Specialists 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Coensolidations and Valuatiens 


Valuation 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


Experts 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tacaucncuceseccucncccnccecceccscesscouscacccsescscecececccccenscesscecuscsccacscecece 











INTERSTATE coitiet ts CLAIMS ‘and FEDERAL TAXES! 


1721 Morton Building 208 W. Washington st 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ee 








Preseeeeeneccccccenccccscsccscausesausescccusssccscesccuconssssesscsccsccccnsessssssccccccsnssscceccccucsscccsessseneceseccsescesscsnccsncssseeesccuccscngcnseeseesecsssusnsetts 


Merchandise warehoused and distributed economically. Unexcelled services. Com- 
plete facilities. Modern office and display space. Sprinklered building. Low 
insurance rate. Private trackage. Free switching. Unloading and loading under cover. 


SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





Cri Ge itaeittang een) wore |) os ee |} ae oe 
MWpodiunis Ldesiqn-maintained in perfect eondilion 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP. (°"") 327 Sourm 14 sAnnE 9 


CHICaGco 





